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“I have gathered a posir of other men's flowers, and nothing but the thread that binds them is mine own." — Montaigne. july, 1888 








The purpose of this publication is to deal with current 
literature-in an eclectic way—to be just what its sub-title 
designates, a magazine of record and review. In this 
broad field, and with this modest ambition, there is 
nothing to apologize for, but possibly there are some 
things to explain. First of all, Current Literature is based 
on the principle of selection from choice, and not from any 
motive of economy, or disposition to evade compensation 
to those who write. We could not buy the variety and 
spice of eclectic thought and accomplishment if we would. 
We would not undertake to replace it with so-called origi- 
nal matter if—and as—we could. The position is taken 
with deliberation. The old wine is honestly preferred. 





With novelty, and sensation, and quick-breathing literary 
work, the reading world is abundantly provided. The field 
is thoroughly, intelligently, and industriously covered. 
The work is well done. The magazines of to-day with 
their artistic illustrations, and specialists, and great-named 
workers, are marvels. The newspapers, with regiments of 
Gisciplined and active men invading every occupation and 
phase of life, recording, anticipating, and discounting the 
news of a world, are astounding to contemplate. A book, 
or a play, is written, or to be written—the plot is under the 
ocean while people sleep, and at breakfast one knows it 
all. It is an age of enterprise and keen competition. Old 
conditions even are being reversed. To-day the magazine 
discovers and makes known Siberia. The newspaper 
cables and prints the novels and poems of celebrated 
authors. Everything flies apace. The only possible 
fault to find is with the momentum. The proverb needs 
revision. Instead of “he who runs may read” it should 
be rendered properly : he who reads mus?¢ run. 





In the full knowledge that no one can satisfactorily 
compass the literature of the day—its books, periodicals, 
and newspapers, this magazine undertakes to do some- 
thing of interest and value in the way of a condensation—a 
consensus of thought, style and opinion. It can at least 
record, and present in a form for more leisure considera- 
tion and digestion. ‘“ Give us something to fix the ephem- 
eral,” said a bright journalist. “I write a good thing to- 
day ; it is gone to-morrow. It has lived like a bug— 
twenty-four hours. It was worthy of longer life.” This 
is true. People cannot preserve newspapers. Scrap-books 
are a mess to contemplate, and a terror to keep. Some- 
thing is wanted in the way of a clearing-house for literature. 
Something to tell what to read, and where to find it. 
Something to sift the coarse from the fine. Something to 
bring bright ideas—and conflicting opinions if you will— 


together in a common arena. Something to determine, even 
in a superficial way, “‘ the survival of the fittest.” Current 
Literature will industriously try for this special result. 





Another feature to be attempted is the locating and 
developing of literary and journalistic talent, the broad 
land over, by affording some medium of general recogni- 
tion. This country is full of local color. It has a litera- 
ture—or would have if cultivated—pronounced and virile 
as of the North, audacious and sensational as of the great 
West, breezy as of the Pacific, or languid and artistic as of 
the promising South. Henceforth the bright things in prose 
or verse—first printed in some local journal and ever after- 
ward despised because of this fact—shall not be lost if 
we can get them. A marked copy of a paper, introduced 
through the mails by a one-cent stamp, will always reach, 
in this publication, careful consideration and such appre- 
ciation as the merits of the production will command. This 
is no encroachment upon the vested rights of the craft— 
those who have accomplished fame and made it merchan- 
dise. The lustre of the “stars” will not be dimmed, nor 
will the front line of coryphées be shadowed by this ama- 
teur or semi-professional scenery. All we propose to give 
the neophytes is all they ask—an honest, open chance. 





Regarding the selection of material, we shall figure to 
do that which is honorable and just, and we think we 
know what that is. We do not intend to commit grand or 
petty larceny, and we certainly shall not be contemptible 
enough to re-write or warm over good work to‘make it 
“original.” We understand how much of this is done. 
Literary workers, like bees, bring to the publishing hive 
heaps of pollen, and combs of honey, without a passing 
thought of the plundered flowers. Still we shall always 
cheerfully credit labor. We desire to name the writer, 
and the publication ; the payer, and the payee. This is 
but fair. And if the credit goes wrong—as it has perhaps 
in a hundred instances in this number—it must not be 
attributed to anything but the inexactness (a good word) of 
the sources of information. We shall be as correct as we 
know, or can find out. The value of this publication will 
depend on the authority of its material. Regarding com- 
pensation therefor, we think we give it in: quantity and 
quality ; in good paper, good printing, good form, and the 
hardest and most inglorious kind of literary labor. We 
perpetuate ; we refer. We undertake to be a help. 


Finally : it will be borne in mind that the bill of fare is 
not prepared for the ultra literary or the hypercritical. It 
is intended for the popular appetite. . It gives variety and 
entertainment, and—abundance of both. , F. M.S. 
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Under this st}e;is; isthe inténgion to give each month a 


somewhat pecufiay tertest Sf. Dddlks, periodicals, and jour- 
nalistic literature. The manner and style of its doing will 
vary. It will not be altogether critical, or satirical, or 
what is known as “ popular "—who knows what that is? It 
will not be ponderously learned. It will not attempt a 
standard of opinion, or attempt to reach one already estab- 
lished. The primary idea will be to cover the ground 
with a light touch, and in an interesting, readable way to 
investigate, to refer, to help ordinary readers in the exer- 
cise of their own taste and judgment. Able opinions, ex- 
pressed by those who ought to know, will be presented. 
There is a wilderness of this material—al] good, and much 
of it of great value, highly cultivated, and liberally paid. 
And yet how little expert testimony counts in the broad 
proposition of what people want, what they finally accept. 
The reading public like Nature—from whence it came— 
takes its own course—physicians and critics simply med- 
dle and look wise. That great eclectic work—The Holy 
Bible—the book of books—has stood the test of time 
because it is dear to the human heart, and not because 
critics or scholars ever approved of it. It is the crude his- 
tory of the creation, the adventures of the prophets, the 
wisdom of many proverbs, the music of the psalms, the 
dramatic story of Christ and his crucifixion. The revised 
edition is despised. It is still “Hell” and not “ Sheol.” 
No, the critics never made anything. They are just as 
impotent to-day as they were when the accomplished 
critic Waller wrote: “The old, blind schoolmaster, John 
Milton, hath published a tedious poem on the fall of man ; 
if its length be not considered a merit, it hath no other.” 





But the critics are always exceedingly interesting. For 
example, here is the philosophical utterance of one, not in 
a printed book, but in a plain stereotyped newspaper, and 
in that inspired form known as “ editorial” : 


For six weeks past we have published, each Saturday, a table 
showing the exact character and amount of the contents of the twelve 
city papers published the previous Sunday. These tables have been 
widely copied. It is generally known that the Sunday papers contain 
much that is demoralizing, but this is the first complete exposure of 
the exact nature and quantity of what they all print, and it has, 
naturally, attracted much attention, and none of the papers involved 
have denied the accuracy of our analysis. As a general result it is 
found that there are printed every Sunday, in these papers, between 
seven hundred and fifty and eight hundred columns of reading mat- 
ter. Of these about four hundred columns are filled with political, 
foreign and other real or invented secular news, editorials, literary 
criticisms, a small amount of religious matter, and a vast amount of 
sneers and travesty of religion ; and a quantity of infidelity and blas- 
phemy. About three hundred columns are filled with sensational 
matter, such as sporting and theatrical news and gossip, fashion notes, 
scandals and society tittle-tattle, weakening, dissipating things, better 
to be unknown. About sixty columns are given to reports of crime 
attempted or committed, with all the debasing, extravagant and teach- 
ing descriptions to inflame the imagination and incite to like deeds. 
About twenty columns are given to literary criticism and clippings 
from magazines, books and reviews, and three or four columns to art ; 
all of which, like the art galleries themselves, would better be closed 
on Sunday. Among the sensational matter, half of the papers print 
advertisements headed ‘‘ personal,” ‘‘ medical” and “astrology,” 
which are many of them simply unfit to be read by any decent per- 
son, and these, unfortunately, are the most read parts of these papers, 
as is evidenced by their paying the advertisers to pay the high charges 
for advertising, and by their really being the chief source of income 
supporting these Sunday issues. One of the most widely circulated 
papers has many personals of what appear to be assignations. Sev- 





* All material not credited is original with this publication. 


eral of the papers advertise ‘‘ private letter boxes” for clandestine 
correspondence ; and there are no end of quack medicines for ‘* weak 
men,” and of astrologers, palmists, mind readers, fortune tellers and 
other swindlers. But even leaving out of view the papers that revel 
in this sort of thing, are the least objectionable of the Sunday papers 
such sheets as will help a Christian man or his family to keep the Sab- 
bath holy? This is a matter that Christian men and women ought 
to consider, This Sunday newspaper is one of the mightiest and at 
the same time most subtle and insidious agents in the secularization 
that threatens to sweep over our whole land and unchristianize our 
civilization. It finds its way into our homes ; it taints the minds of 
our sons and daughters. It flaunts the crimes and shames and nasti- 
nesses of a great city in the faces of pure women. If this be so—and 
who, after the complete and thorough exposure made in our columns, 
can possibly doubt that it is so—have not right-thinking, decent 
men and women a duty in the matter? Will they not see to it that 
the poison is at least kept out of theirown homes? // good people 
will not buy these papers they will die, for there is not demand enough 
Sor them among the vicious to support them.—Mail and Express. 





Oh, the pathos of those italics! The Mail and Express 
has a mission. It is repubiishing the Bible. But there is 
the criticism-—perhaps from a Sunday newspaper—that the 
good Shepherd—surnamed “ the Colonel ”—is picking out 
the verses. Be this as it may, the following pithy remarks 
by Labouchere in a recent copy of London Truth are 
somewhat pertinent to the subject : 


‘*A gentleman sends me a paper on Old Testament history which 
was recently sent to his daughter at a Cambridge local examination, 
and protests, with some indignation, against young girls being required 
to spend their time on such subjects. As far as I can see, the paper 
itself is harmless enough ; but I gather that it has caused my corre- 
spondent to look into the Old Testament for himself, and that he is 
greatly shocked at something which he has found there—so much so, 
indeed, that he tells me he has now removed all the Bibles he could 
find out of the reach of his children. This is a delicate subject, and 
one which I do not feel qualified to advise upon. The moral, however, 
which I draw from my correspondent’s communication is that every 
father of a family ought to read the Bible diligently. In spite of this 
gentleman’s experience, I still venture to hope that those who do so 
will derive benefit from the study, and that the majority will agree 
with me that it is, on the whole, a safe book to put into the hands of 
the young. Iam myself in favor of a little robustness in educational 
matters. The man with a ‘nice’ mind is, in my humble opinion, too 
apt to confound indelicacy with immorality. In reality there is no 
necessary connection between them—quite the reverse, I should say, 
when you look into the matter. Children have a less delicate sense of 
decency than adults, the lower ranks of society than the higher, the 
ruder ages of the world than the more civilized ; yet in all these cases 
it will be found that the advantage in point of morals is, if I may so 
express it, on the side of indecency. I think, therefore, that in deal- 
ing with young persons it is better to call a spade by its usual name. 
If they do not know the meaning of the term, so much the better. If 
they do, they will be far less shocked than nice-minded persons sup- 
pose : whereas the use of some delicate periphrasis from the language 
of polite society may carry with it a positively mischievous suggestion 
of evil. Returning, however, to my correspondent, who thinks that 
he cannot safely allow his daughter to read the Old Testament, here 
is a passage from an eminent writer, which seems to me apropos : 
‘ Without, however, venturing here on any attempt at decision how 
much novel reading should be allowed, let me at least clearly assert 
this, that whatever novels, or poetry, or history be read, they should 
be chosen, not for their freedom from evil, but for their possession of 
good. The chance-scattered evil that may here and there haunt, or 
hide itself in, a powerful book, never does any harm toa noble girl ; 
but the emptiness of an author oppresses her, and his amiable folly 
degrades her. - Let her loose in the library, I say, as youdoa 
fawn in a field. It knows the bad weeds twenty times better than you, 
and the good ones, too, and will eat some bitter and prickly ones, good 
for it, which you had not the slightest thought would have been so.’” 





And here is still another bit of logic in the same direction, 
and from a pretty authoritative and certainly most respect- 
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able source. The poet Whittier once narrated to the Rev. 
Robert Collyer this episode in his earty life : 

** When I was on the farm in New Hampshire, and quite young, an 
old friend who was visiting the meetings came to stay one night. 
After supper he said to me, ‘ John, lad, I’ve something for thee,’ and 
then brought out of his saddlebags two little volumes, which turned 
out to be Burns’ poems. ‘I think thee’ll like the book,’ he added. I 
had never read any poetry before except Friends’ poetry, and thee’ll 
know what that be. I began to read Burns, and was lost in wonder. 
It seemed as if the sky had lifted and the world widened, and I saw 
mankind outside of the narrow bounds of the Friends. I read on till 
mother came down and told me to get to bed. Next day, when the 
gray light was dawning I crept down and got the volumes, and read 
as long as I could. The old Friend came and said, ‘ Thee seems to 
like it ; I’m going further, and I'll leave it till I come back.’ That 
was the first revelation to me of what poetry may be and do. A good 
many folk find fault with Burns. They say that his poetry is impure. 
Does thee believe me when I tell thee that I have not detected the 
least impurity in it? His genius is so great and noble that if there be 
blots they are so little that I don’t see them.” 





Now to return to the first proposition—the advantage of 
religious journalism. See how much more valuable other 
people’s opinions can be than one’s own. The New York 
correspondent of the Philadelphia Public Ledger writes : 


The merging of the Church Press in The Churchman, which the 
latter announces this week, is a new exemplification of the vicissitudes 
of religious journalism in this city during the last twenty or twenty- 
five years. The amount of capital which has disappeared in these 
profitless ventures, according to the Churchman’s estimate, which is 
no doubt correct, has exceeded the amount of a quarter of a million 
dollars. And in almost every attempt at the establishment of a weekly 
or monthly not only has there been a failure of profits, but a precar- 
ious existence has been kept up altogether by subsidies from sympa- 
thizers, or the individual fortunes of proprietors. This result is the 
more remarkable from the fact that men of exceptional and even brill- 
iant acquirements have been in editorial charge, including the elder 
Dr. Seabury, Dr. Muhlenberg, Dr. John Cotton Smith, Henry N. 
Hudson, the once famous Shakespearean scholar and critic ; Dr. Hop- 
kins and Bishop Thompson, all of them men of sound learning and 
ripe culture. As to the Church Press, we are told, it represents an 
outlay, from first to last, of nearly $60,000. Twenty-eight thousand 
dollars was lost in the publication of the Guardian, and the Church 
Standard was published at continued and constant loss. The Church 
and State, growing out of a fusion between the Protestant Churchman 
and the Christian Witness, of Boston, while representing, perhaps, the 
wealthiest constituency in the Episcopal Church, inflicted serious losses 
upon the management. But these statistics refer only to Episcopalian 
journalism. If the statistics of other denominations were accessible, 
similar disastrous financial consequences would probably be revealed. 
As to the mortality list, it has many explanations, but two will suffice. 
Two papers were started where, as a rule, only one was needed, and 
under the inexorable law which ordains the “‘ survival of the fittest,” 
the weaker brother had to go to the wall. The other explanation lies 
in the fact that the leading dailies now take full and prompt cogni- 
zance of every religious movement at home and abroad which is of the 
slightest interest to the great public, and hence there is no longer any 
inviting field for the weekly if it simply aims to be a vehicle of current 
unanticipated religious or ecclesiastical intelligence. The journals 
which have achieved success, notwithstanding the encroachment of 
the secular dailies, are those which, recognizing the new conditions, 
have promptly sought to place themselves in line with them. 





The subject of Publications was before the Presby- 
terian Synod in North Carolina, and a very sprightly 
speaker arose and spoke as follows : “Some of our Sunday- 
school publications are of a questionable character. Not 
long ago I was glancing over one of these, when I hap- 
pened to light upon an account of some matters in Texas ; 
and pretty soon I found myself in the midst of a very 
graphic account of a fight between a man and a bear. 
Presently I came to this sentence: ‘As this book is in- 
tended for Sunday reading, we must make this story of the 
bear fight short.’ ”’—Richmond Religious Herald. 





The literary sensation of the month, the last two months 
in fact, has been the audacious Virginia girl who wrote 
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The Quick or The Dead—as Puck wittily puts it, “ with 
a low-necked pen.” This production set the tongue 
of gossip wagging, as it never has performed before. Its 
publication and discussion has given expression to more 
bestial thought and comment than was Fy saen to exist 
among the educated and the refined. the author has 
been clumsy and indiscreet, her critics have shown them- 
selves depraved and accomplished beyond precedent. The 
incident of the “ work of fiction” has been followed by 
the fact of marriage. Miss Amelie Rives is now Mrs. John 
Chandler. In announcing this fact the N. Y. Sun—one 
of the few journals that have been decent and manly in 
their treatment of the young woman—says: “A new and 
richer experience, the fulfillment and crown of the happiest 
womanly life, is now before Mrs. Amelie Rives Chandler. 
Who can doubt that a richer fruitage of her talent, a more 
thorough apprehension of those problems of human life 
and passion at which she has as yet but given an amateur’s 
glance, will be in her power? The writer of good poetry 
and romances must first live his or her own romance and 
poetry. ‘ Look in thy heart and write,’ is still and must 
forever be the motto of the writer who aspires to touch the 
hearts of others, and can because his own ‘s moved.” 





The N. Y. World is doing its best to make the lady 
out a plagiarist. The task is not so very difficult. Most 
writers are plagiarists in a greater or less degree. The 
Quick or the Dead is not the only one of Mrs. Rives 
Chandler’s stories open to the charge. In fact a collec- 
tion of her short stories and verses might appropriately be 
called Amelie’s Fancy Dress Ball. They are a company 
of old women masquerading in semi-original costume. A 
Mood is Swinburne’s Triumph of Time; Virginia, of Vir- 
ginia, is Guenn. The old English stories bear a strong 
family resemblance to their cousins, The Blackmores. The 
Story of Arnon is a blending of the Bible and the Arabian 
Nights. But after all who is not under the suspicion of 
leaning on other people's ideas? Stevenson, Haggard, and 
numerous other modern writers are questioned. Shake- 
speare is in doubt. And the very latest—on the authority 
of the London Academy—is that Christ spoke Greek, and 
that the manuscript of the Bible is a clean steal on the part 
of the Hebrews. So Amelie Rives Chandler, the soubrette 
of American literature, is not in such bad company after 
all. The wittiest criticism of The Quick or the Dead, as to 
its emotion, has been perpetrated by Miss B., a bright 
New York society girl. She said: “The title is an obvi- 
ous error—it should have been simplified—Q. E. D.” 





Apparently a wave of intellectual depravity is just now 
surging about us. The atmosphere is heavy with its pe- 
culiar moisture. But uncomfortable as it is, one must live 
in it. To condemn is only to recommend. For instance, 
a N. Y. correspondent writes to a Western journal : 

Mr. Incoul’s Misadventure was generally conceded to be a clever, 
if not an altogether pleasant tale. It was delicately alluded to by 
the scrupulous as a little near, but nobody asserted that it was defi- 
nitely outrageous. ‘“‘ How did you dare?” asked a bright woman 
of Saltus at the time when every one was reading Mr. Incoul, and 
talking about its author. ‘‘ Dare? I contemplate something much 
more courageous, or audacious, if you please—if I can get a pub- 
lisher!” he added. ‘‘I do not think anything could be much worse 
than murder and—er—” ‘‘ Adultery!” he said, brutally, helping 
her out. ‘‘ Don’t you, indeed? Well, there is something worse, and 
I am going to write about it!” And he has. The indelicacy of his 
retort cost him the bright woman’s acquaintance. The indecency of 
The Truth about Tristram Varick will very likely cost him his lit- 
erary :eputation. Tristram Varick is unqualified filth. There is 
not a truffle to be found in all its mud. Not that Saltus could, pre- 
sumably, write a stupid book, or even write a book badly, but in this 
instance he has prostituted his great talent to the hatching of a base 
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idea, which neither points his moral nor adorns his tale—an idea so 
loathsome, and pursued with such a reckless lack of truth and so little 
regard for consistency of character—an idea which is so isolated in its 
nastiness that he seems unable to find any other idea to associate with 
it, and he foists it, unsoftened, unleavened, unredeemed, upon a most 
unwilling public. The public is justified in flinging it back at him, 
conscious that the Wight of it will rest heavily where it belongs. 

This is vigorous criticism. And still Mr. Edgar Saltus 
staggers along cheerfully under the “ heavily-resting ” load. 
He will not lose “ his literary reputation.” The sale of his 
novel goes steadily on. Mr. Incoul’s Misadventure is 
said to have passed through three editions in less than a 
year. A fourth is on the market, a fifth in process of 
manufacture. Fifteen thousand copies of The Truth 
about Tristram Varick have been sold. 





Another prospector of this peculiar vein is Mr. E. Heron 
Allen, alias Nora Helen Warddel, in The Romance of a 
Quiet Watering Place. Mr. E. Heron Allen was heard of 
in this country long before he was seen. Through the 
shrewd advertising of his manager, people began to talk of 
the wonderful man who could read character by examin- 
ing the lines of the hand. The field having been prepared, 
Mr. Heron Allen burst upon us and, there being nothing 
else to talk about and palmistry being new to the majority 
of people, he was quite successful for a time. Like every- 
thing of the kind, however, he was but the comet of a sea- 
son and then people became tired of him. Now he has 
turned novelist. The professor of palmistry has written a 
book. If the adoption of a masculine “nom de plume” 
indicates, as it generally does, a desire on the part of the 
writer to make the virile force of her work apparent, the 
use of a feminine one by a man must be born of a morbid 
sensuality. Mr. Heron Allen has introduced as one of his 
characters Pauline Desmendia, a Creole girl. He has also 
seen fit to hint that she has been guilty of a nameless sin 
against womanhood. This sort of thing may be within the 
province of a novelist. Yes! it seems itis. People who 
have read the book say it is very cleverly done. And so 
it is. The publishers say it sells well. It does. We are 
not here to apologize for the purchasing public. The 
latest story is that the fair Creole is a reality; that the 
professor was snubbed ; that the book is revenge. 





To the morbidly disposed, to readers of the above 
works, to the admirers of The Quick or the Dead, we 
prescribe a book quietly making its way outside the circle 
of purely professional readers—The Abbess of Jouvre, by 
Ernest Renan, author of The Life of Christ. The trans- 
lation is authorized by Renan, and the work is done by 
Georges Delon and James F. Rhodes. G. W. Dillingham 
is the publisher. The book ought to be an antidote. It 
is a study for men and women. It is not recommended to 
Sunday-school children. The second preface—there are 
two—is a wonderful bit of philosophy. Here it is: 


From my window, in the College de France, each day I see falling, 
stone by stone, the last pieces of the wall of the college of Plessis, 
founded by Geoffray du Plessis, Secretary of King Philippe-le-Long, 
in 1317, enlarged in the seventeenth century by Richelieu, and which 
was in the eighteenth one of the centers of the best philosophical 
culture. It was there that Tourgot, the most accomplished among 
the great men of our history, received his education from the Abbé 
Sigorgne, the first in France who understood perfectly the ideas of 
Newton. The college of Plessis was closed in 1790. In 1793 and 
1794 it became the most gloomy prison of Paris. Persons who were 
denounced were imprisoned there, and in a certain measure con- 
demned in advance; they came out of there only to goto the revolution- 
ary tribunal or to death. I often try to picture to myself the language 
that must have been heard in those cells, broken up by the demolisher ; 
those yards of which the last trees have just been cut down. I figure 
to myself the conversations which have been held in those large halls 
of the ground floor, during the hours preceding the roll call, and I 
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have conceived a series of dialogues that I would entitle, if I should 
compose them, Dialogues of the Last Night. The hour of death is 
essentially philosophical. In that hour every one speaks well, for one 
is in the presence of the infinite, and then is not tempted tc use set 
phrases. The essence of dialogue is the sincerity of the characters. 
Now the hour of death is the most sincere of all, when one reaches 
death in beautiful conditions, that is to say, whole, of sound mind 
and body, without any prior debilitation. The work which I offer to 
the public is probably the only one of this series that I shall execute. 
I have yet a great work of religious history to write. 1 foresee the 
possibility of its completion. I will not allow myself henceforth any 
diversion. If anything should assume, at the hour of death, a character 
of absolute sincerity, it is love. I often imagine that if mankind should 
acquire the certainty that the world was about to end in two or three 
days, love would brerk forth on all sides with a sort of frenzy; for that 
which restrains love are the absolutely necessary conditions that the 
moral conservation of human society has imposed. If one should see 
one’s self in the face of a sudden and certain death, nature alone 
would speak ; the most powerftl of its instincts, bridled and restrained 
without ceasing, would assume its rights; a cry would escape from 
every breast, when it would be known that one can approach with an 
entire legitimacy the tree surrounded with so many anathemas. That 
security of conscience, founded upon the assurance that love would 
not have any morrow, would produce sentiments that would con- 
dense infinity into a few hours, sensations to whick one would aban- 
don one’s self without fear of exhausting the source of life. The 
world would drain to the dregs, and without after-thought, a power- 
ful aphrodisiac which would make it die of delight. The last breath 
would be like a kiss of sympathy sent to the universe and perhaps to 
something beyond. One would die with the sentiment of the highest 
adoration and in the act of prayer the most perfect. It is that which 
happened to the martyrs of the primitive Christian Church. The last 
night which they spent together in prison gave rise to scenes which the 
rigorists disapproved. These funereal embraces were the consequences 
of a tragic situation, and of the happiness that is experienced by man 
and woman united, to die together for the same cause. In such a sit- 
uation, the body which is about to be put to death no longer exists. 
The imagination alone reigns. The great liberator, Death, has annulled 
everything. One is truly by anticipation in the kingdom of God. I 
hope my Abbess will please the idealists who have no need to 
believe in the existence of pure minds in order to believe in duty, and 
who know well that moral nobleness does not depend on metaphysical 
opinions. We hear without ceasing, in our days, and from the most 
opposite views, people speaking of the enfeeblement of religious beliefs. 
How much in such a matter we must beware of misconception ! 
Religious beliefs are being transformed ; they are losing their symbol- 
ical envelope which only hinders, and they have no longer need of 
superstition. But the philosophical soul is by no means harmed by 
these necessary evolutions. The true, the beautiful, the good have in 
themselves enough of attractions not to have need of an authority 
which should command them, nor of a reward which should be attached 
to them. Love, above all, will always keep its sacred character. In 
the provinces of artless faith, as Brittany, the poor girl who yields 
herself, makes in the moment of supreme enjoyment the sign of the 
cross. Modern paradoxes do not inspire me with more anxiety as to 
the duration af the ideal worship than to the perpetuity of the 
species. The danger would only begin the day when women would 

cease to be beautiful, flowers to blossom voluptuously, birds to sing. 

In our well gifted lands, and with our races fond of pleasure, this 
danger, thanks to God, appears yet to be far distant. 





No work in the course of Mr. Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man’s long, useful and honored life is of more value to the 
people than that which he is now collaborating upon with 
Ellen Mackay Hutchinson. A library of American liter- 
ature from the earliest settlement to the present time is a 
contribution to national letters of great importance. It is 
in fact a history of the mental growth of the American peo- 
ple. The library will present examples of the work of 
many authors, but will not include criticisni. In this we 
will lose the benefit of the comment which Mr. Stedman 
is so eminently fitted to make, a loss to be regretted. But 
we may congratulate ourselves that the choice of the ex- 
tracts has fallen into such good hands, and we may be sure 
that no example of style, no author of originality will be 
slighted. Three volumes of the ten have been published. 
In the first volume the period 1607-1675 is treated of 
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under the title Early Colonial Literature, and is devoted 
mainly to Virginia and New England. The second follows 
the work from 1676 to 1764, and is called Later Colonial 
Literature. The third and last of those already published 
covers from 1765 to 1787, and is devoted to literature of 
the Revolutionary period. The scope of the work includes 
every species of English composition. The first volume 
has many narrations of the early voyagers, but following 
them come extracts from the writing of travelers, histori- 
ans, poets, divines, teachers and statesmen. Among the 
Puritans of New England the great number of clergymen 
and the hair-splitting controversies in which they indulged, 
furnish a fruitful field for quotation. But they did other 
and better work which has been drawn upon. The His- 
tory of Plymouth, by William Bradford, Mourt’s Relations, 
the works of Edward Winslow, and Thomas Morton, relat- 
ing their experiences in Colonial Life, Roger Williams’ 
rebuke to Endicott, John Cotton’s defense of psalm sing- 
ing, Mrs. Bradstreet’s poems, John Eliot, the Apostle to 
the Indians, The Cambridge Platform, and the Quaker 
Petition have been drawn upon for volume one. In the 
second volume there is more original thought. The Math- 
ews, Berkeley and Edwards, divines; Smith and Stith, 
historians, Sarah Kemble Knight and Samuel Sewall, 
diarists, are represented. Speaking of Edwards, “the ter- 
rible preacher,” an extract from his sermon on Sinners in 
the Hands of an Angry God is given. He says: 

‘* The God that holds you over the pit of hell, much as one holdsa 
spider, or some loathsome insect over the fire, abhors you and is 
dreadfully provoked. * * * It iseverlasting wrath. It would be 
. dreadful to suffer the fierceness and wrath of Almighty God one 
moment ; but you must suffer it to all eternity ; there will be no end 
to this exquisite, horrible misery; when you look forward you shall 
see a long forever, a boundless duration before you, which will swal- 


low your thoughts and amaze your’soul, and you will absolutely 
despair of ever having any end, any mitigation, any rest at all.” 


The preaching of such sermons has gone out with the 
audiences that made them possible. To us in the present 
day it is difficult to understand how men could sit and 
listen to such insane ravings, yet Edwards was not only 
celebrated, he was admired. In the third volume the 
Revolutionary period claims the attention of the editors, 
and their difficulty has seemed to be the wealth of their 
material. Franklin, Washington, the Adamses, Paine, Jef- 
ferson, Quincy, Jay, Freneau, Morris, Rumford are a few 
of the writers whose letters, state documents, reports, 
speeches and essays have been freely drawn upon. Noth- 
ing seems to have been omitted because it was familiar 
which would have been accepted if it were not. The 
work has been done very thoroughly, and if it cannot be 
said to be complete, it is because in literature as in phys- 
ics, you cannot put a bushel into a quart measure. 





A beautiful character in fiction is like a beautiful picture 
in that it is a great gift tothe people. Mr. Isaac Hender- 
son is therefore to be thanked by all who have the delight 
of reading his new book, Agatha Page. It is the story of 
a girl, the daughter of an Italian mother and an American 
father, who has been brought up with her cousin Mercede 
by her uncle, General Ricci. Mercede makes a runaway 
match, and, deserted by her husband, turns her attention 
to sculpture and becomes a great artist. In the mean time 
Agatha is wooed and won by the Marquis Filippo Loreno. 
After some eight years of happy wedded life Mercede 
comes home, having conquered her place in the art world. 
She falls in love with her cousin's husband and success- 
fully attracts him to her, while Agatha stands by, sees it 
all, realizes what it means to her and says nothing. Agatha 
determines to have faith in her husband's loyalty to her, 
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for she understands perfectly that he does not realize what 
he is doing, nor that the dalliance with Mercede which he 
finds so pleasant is disloyalty to his wife and dishonor to 
himself. She resolves that she will not be the first to 
acknowledge the possibility of his faithlessness, that she 
will in all things act as though he was hers alone. And 
she does this. In spite of the pain, the torture which his 
conduct gives her, she trusts him utterly. She sees him 
constantly with Mercede, she knows of their secrets and 
their plans, and she even sees her cousin in her husband's 
arms, and says nothing. His sister, the Duchess Faviola, 
upbraids him freely, even his guest, Signor Veltri, remon- 
strates, yet Agatha says nothing. He knows that she saw 
him embrace Mercede, and he hardens himself for the 
reproaches which never come. Under these circumstances 
Loreno finds that as far as his wife is concerned he is left 
to defend her, for she will not defend herself. He makes 
up his mind that he will break off his intimacy with Mer- 
cede, but naturally puts off such an unpleasant piece of 
business until in his absence the cholera breaks out among 
the people of his village. Agatha sends her children away, 
and telegraphs him to stay away from her. The veil which 
had hidden some of her nobleness from him, even after 
eight years of wedded life, drops, and he sees at once what 
she is and what he has done. Mr. Henderson leaves them 
at this point, but we cannot help believing that Agatha 
survived, and that the rest of her life was all that we would 
wish it to be. As has been said, the picture is a very 
beautiful one, and in giving it to us Mr. Henderson has 
presented us with a great gift. It is a part of his art that 
he has managed to put us so thoroughly in sympathy with 
his characters that we can see good in all. Even in Mer- 
cede, while we cannot help condemning her, we at the 
same time admire her, and to a certain extent sympathize 
with her. Hers is a life which has been wretched by her 
own folly, and she is forced to eat the bitter fruit which 
she has sown, yet in her longing for love she is very human. 
Even though that love be forbidden to her, it is no new 
thing to find that love is the most selfish of passions. She 
drifts into it at first, and when she has her eyes opened at 
last and sees that she is robbing Agatha, her passion has 
become too strong for her. The Marquis Loreno is a man, 
with all a man’s stupidity. That is the only word one 
can use. That he is worthy of Agatha can hardly be said, 
but at the same time he has an immense amount of good 
in him. The strongest 2nd most convincing proof that he 
is really a man lies in the fact that such a woman as his 
wife should trust to faith in bim alone as her only weapon 
in the fight which she is making for him. 





The success of Herr Paulus by Walter Besant has been 
confined in this country largely to the city of New York. 
While it is offered for sale upon every book-stand here, in- 
cluding those of the elevated roads, it is only to be found 
at the larger booksellers in other towns. This is undoubt- 
edly due to the interest given to it locally by the trial of 
the Spiritualistic medium, Mrs. Messant alias Mme. Diss 
Debar. It cannot be considered one of Besant’s best 
works as the plot is not good and the characters are weak. 
The spiritualistic business, too, is not particularly striking. 
In any story where explanations of deceptions are neces- 
sary, these should be instantaneous, as the fall of a curtain 
revealing that which was before unknown. And they 
should be such as appeal at once to our sense of the prob- 
able. If, for example, we are told in any chapters 
of the transmutation of metals, and see a number of 
characters deceived thereby, the information that they 
were caused by sleight of hand during the operation of pre- 
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paring the metal for melting, satisfies us fully. It is short 
and within the range of our experience that such would 
be easily possible. In Herr Paulus Mr. Besant makes two 
mistakes; he spreads his explanations of the spiritualistic 
phenomena over many pages, and the explanation itself is 
mesmerism. Now there are nearly as many disbelievers 
in the latter as in the former. The cause as stated 
still requires a cause to account for it to the majority of 
his readers. The last state of a man’s mind is no less 
skeptical than the first. Mr. Besant himself feels this, for 
he defends mesmerism in a long plea in which he iterates 
again and again its truth. This is not satisfactory, for an 
explanation which requires explaining or defending is none 
at all. It is simply a transfer of the problem, and we do 
not advance a step. It reminds one of Dean Swift’s famous 
description of the phrase a “ lusus nature.” 





In the troubled times in England when York and Lan- 
caster fought under the white rose and the red, Mr. Robert 
Louis Stevenson has found the scene for his latest book, 
The Black Arrow. It is but thestory of the Wicked Uncle 
and the defenseless Babes in the Woods over again, 
amplified by Mr. Stevenson's art into a tale which is charm- 
ing, and which ends as all good tales should, in the hap- 
piness of the characters with whom we have the most 
sympathy. Sir Daniel Brackley,’as rank a turncoat as 
ever excited the detestation of honest men, has for his 
ward one Richard Preston. During the various turns and 
twists of party fortune at the time, Sir Daniel has always 
contrived to be counted with the winning side, and as a 
result many a fair manor belonging to broken men has 
been given to him. As men did not relish then any more 
than they do now being dispossessed of property, Sir Daniel 
has made many bitter enemies and they have banded them- 
selves together as the brethren of the Black Arrow, outlaws 
of the most undisguised type. They strive to kill their 
enemy even, as bold outlaws should, and although they fail, 
they contrive to make him excessively uncomfortable. But 
before this happens Dick Preston meets Joanna Sedley, 
who has been kidnapped by Sir Daniel for the wardship 
of her marriage under the curious laws of the time. A 
very charming picture the two make in the woods when 
Joanna is disguised as a boy and is accepted as such by 
Dick. The story goes on with plenty of fighting and 
adventure, until pretty mistress Joanna and young Dick 
are once more in Sir Daniel’s house. Here a change comes 
about, for Dick is forced to fly for his life. Naturally he 
becomes a brother of the Black Arrow and begins his 
long struggle to get Joanna once more, for by this time 
Dick has found out that she is Joanna and not Jack. 
More adventures follow—in fact, there are always advent- 
ures—and Dick conquers the Lord Foxham, who is Jo- 
anna’s real, sure-enough guardian. The most delightful 
thing about the story, and in this regard it seems akin toa 
fairy tale, is the way in which things turn out just as they 
should. Dick gives his life and ransom to Lord Foxham, 
and in return gets permission to marry Joanna if he can 
contrive to do so—not very much of a gift one would think, 
but it cheers up Dick mightily. Then they all go to sea 
in a ship which they steal, and, being soundly beaten off 
by Sir Daniel’s men when they attack them, Dick puts on 
the cowl of a monk and boldly makes his way into Sir 
Daniel’s house, where he sees Joanna and very nearly loses 
his own life. Escaping this danger he makes the most 
successful hit of his life. Surely to few people beside Mr. 
Stevenson would it occur to make the humpbacked Duke 
of Gloucester, whom, as Richard the Third, Shakespeare 
has held up for the eternal admiration and execration of 
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men, the good fairy of his tale. Mr. Stevenson revels in 
the unexpected, and it is with positive glee on his part that 
he sees Dick’s bad fortune put an end toand Joanna made 
a happy bride through the instrumentality of crooked 
Duke Dick. How this is done must be left to the reader 
to find out. The story is a delicious piece of romance 
written in English as pure as is the sound of silver bells. 
It does not reach Kidnapped in power, nor is it equal in 
intensity to some of Mr. Stevenson’s short stories, notably 
his A Lodging for the Night. But through it there is the 
music of the breeze among the trees, and of the purling of 
the water in the brooks. The battles are not real ; you feel 
convinced that the dead were not hurt much by their 
wounds. The love of Joanna and Dick is as idyllic as that 
of Paul and Virginia. There is a constant sound of gentle 
laughter ringing in your ears, for every one is apparently 
good humored, or, if not, you are sure they are only put- 
ting their ill humor on. It is seldom that we have a fairy 
story for grown people, but Mr. Stevenson has one in 
The Black Arrow, and it gives us delight akin to that 
which we remember hung around Jack the Giant Killer. 





It is to be supposed that The Liar, just completed in 
the June Century, may be taken as an example of what 
Mr. Henry James’ art has led him to, While not denying 
the charm of the descriptive touches, of the analyses of 
character by the aid of side lights only, it yet seems 
difficult to believe that such literary syllabub can be the 
credentials of the great American novelist. But then 
Mr. James is not a novelist. As to what he really is, Mr. 
Stoddard, in the Mail-Express, pretty thoroughly and 
intelligently determines. This is his opinion : 

Mr. Henry James is the most accomplished of living American 
writers, and we are not sure that he is not the most accomplished 
American writer that ever lived. This is not to say that others have 
not excelled and surpassed him in certain intellectual endowments. 
He is not to be compared with Hawthorne as a writer of imaginative 
romance, with Poe as a dreamer of dark and terrible mysteries, or 
with Emerson as an interpreter of philosophic mysticism. He is not 
a thinker in the sense that Emerson was, nor a story-teller in the 
sense that Poe and Hawthorne were. He has written what purport 
to be novels, but no one can read them intelligently without feeling 
that the art of the novelist is not among his gifts. It is rather a 
pity that it is not, for we are all waiting, some of us a little impa- 
tiently, for the coming American novelist, who for some reason or 
other, obvious or recondite, does not appear. We are looking in all 
directions for him, North, South, East, West, and our critics are 
looking for him also, one set with telescopes, another set with micro- 
scopes, and both are continually telling us that they have detected 
him, when, in fact, they have merely detected a new will-o’-the-wisp, 
or an old, wriggling animalcule. The Muse of Fiction waits and 
watches, like Mariana in the moated grange, and, like that unhappy 
maiden, in vain : 

*** He cometh not,’ she said.” 
No; Mr. James is not the American novelist, but he is the American 
critic, which is something, in that he is the first that has yet illus- 
trated our letters. In saying this, we do not forget Mr. Stedman, 
who, however, so far as we know his work, is the critic of poetry only, 
a branch of literary art to which, we believe, Mr. James has never 
directed his studies, and concerning which his judgment would 
probably be worthless. He has the critical mind which is so uncom- 
mon that no Englishman until lately ever possessed it, and only one 
Englishman and one Frenchman in our time—Sainte-Beuve and Mat- 
thew Arnold. Mr. James has the critical mind and with it the 
temperament which can alone direct it, and he has besides the rare 
and glorious gifts which are necessary for its equipment. He has the 
ripe and varied culture without which no man can be a critic, how- 
ever clever he may be, and however decided his opinions. It is not 
strong opinions, but wise ones, that go to the making of a critic. It 
is not what one likes or dislikes that constitutes criticism ; it is acute- 
ness, it is justness, it is catholicity, it is impartiality. The true critic 
rises above his own personality in the exercise of his powers, and the 
more he succeeds in effacing his personality the better critic he is. 
The defect of American criticism hitherto, and of most English criti- 
cism also, for that matter, is the self-consciousness of the would-be 
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critic. This is good, because it pleases me, and that is bad, because 
it displeases me, is all, or about all, that he knows. That literature 
is an art which is not to be picked up in a hurry, but a profound art 
which is governed by imperative laws, and quickened by secrets which 
are certainly not ‘open secrets,” since the greatest of writers have 
frequently failed to detect them—how many critics, English or 
American, have learned? One American critic has—Mr. James. 
We have no acquaintance with this gentleman, other than the ac- 
quaintance we all have who read his books. That he is a keen 
observer we feel while we read (or try to read) his novels, which are 
singularly well written ; but we do not feel that he is more than that 
until we take up his critical studies, which are evidently the result of 
years of reading in the walks of letters which they illustrate, and, 
particularly in the winding walk of fiction, so deliberate, so mature, 
so wise and so suggestive, as to be authoritative. Such at any rate 
is the well-considered judgment which we have formed after reading 
his last volume, which is entitled Partial Portraits, and consists of a 
series of eleven critical papers upon two Americans (Emerson and 
Miss Woolson), four English (George Eliot, Trollope, Stevenson and 
George du Maurier), and three foreign novelists (Alphonse Daudet, 
Guy de Maupassant and Ivan Turgenieff), Mr. James is at his best 
in these papers, and, for his American readers, at his very best in 
his studies of Daudet, de Maupassant and Turgenieff. Concerning 
the justness of what he writes respecting their own writers, and 
those of England, they may have their own personal opinions—though 
they probably will agree with him—but concerning the two French- 
men and the one Russian, who, we are sorry to say, have not yet 
been done into good English by competent hands, they may safely 
trust Mr, James as they read his ‘* Partial Portraits.” 


Mr. Laurence Oliphant’s new work, Scientific Religion, 
promises to be one of the sensations of the year. Its 
author is well known to the reading public by his Picca- 
dilly and Mosses from a Rolling Stone. His strangely 
adventurous life is outlined in the latter, while the curi- 
_ ously mystical side of his character is hinted at in the 
former. Mr. Oliphant in some respects reminds one of 
the adventurers of Queen Elizabeth’s time ; he could have 
made one of the crew of the Rose with Amyas Leigh, and 
he would have done his devoir manfully in the fight, 
although after it was over he would have sought Frank 
Leigh's company to speculate over many things not of this 
world. Of Mr. Oliphant’s new book and the method of 
writing it, the St. James Gazette says : 


The husband and wife composed a preliminary volume, which, 
however, was too mystical and difficult to reach most minds. Neither 
of them, it seems, could execute this work alone. They both attempted 
it separately in vain. It was only when together, one writing, the 
other aiding with close continuous thought, that expression could be 
given to the mystic doctrines of the new faith. But even then the 
work was too obscure in expression for the ordinary human under- 
standing. Not till after the event did what was wanted become ap- 
parent ; which would seem to have been that one of them, the inspir- 
ing influence, should first enter within the veil. Mrs. Laurence 
Oliphant died in the spring of 1886, leaving this world the poorer for 
the most beautiful and clear spirit, as we should say. But her hus- 
band, after the momentary downfall of hope and strength conveyed 
by such a blow, regarded it differently. To their faith death becomes 
almost too trifling an event. For a little while nature held him and 
grief, preventing the radiant communications with which she (we are 
speaking of what Mr. Oliphant believes) awaited the reawakening of 
his life. But that moment of reunion soon came, and not only com- 
fort, but all manner of great and expanding thoughts, filled his mind. 
The inspiring influence of the woman become an emancipated spirit was 
now complete. But when he sat down in his house at Haifa to write, 
something prevented his utterance. His mind was full, but he could 
find no means of expression. An impulse seized him to leave that 
house at the foot of the hill, and go up the mountain to the little sum- 
mer cottage, built as a refuge from the heat, in which she had died. 
He carried his materials high up into those solitudes, and shut him- 
self up in the sacred room from which her spirit had ascended. And 
then the words came in a flood, and he wrote down almost without 
pause what was revealed to him. This is the simple narrative of inci- 
dents which took place a little while ago to the assured and certain 
belief of one of the most shrewd and intelligent of men. To us the 
story, and the theories that grow out of it, are wild and strange beyond 
expression ; but yet it is the story of a man of the world, for whose 
accomplishments and acquirements in the ordinary meaning of the 
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words, and for whose sound sense and keen perceptions in ordinary 
matters, a hundred witnesses may be had. At all events, the circum- 
stances under which the book has been produced are curious enough 
to warrant the telling of them. 

This is sufficiently novel and startling. But Mr. Oli- 
phant, who is now in this country, talked freely to a 
reporter of the Tribune. From that interview we quote: 


“* For years I have been living in Syria, occupied with writing, in 
which my wife, who died two years ago, was largely my assistant. 
Indeed, we both seemed to be actuated by the same thoughts and 
purposes, and the aid she gave me has not ceased with her death. In 
winter I live at the foot of Mt. Carmel, and in summer at the top. 
My life there is of the simplest. There is no Englishman within a 
long distance of me. Occasionally some books are sent me, but I 
have not much time for reading, and I am almost ignorant of current 
literature. Any one who is interested in learning about my Syrian 
life will find a full account in my book Haifa, which has been re- 
printed here. It would be simply impossible to give any idea of the 
scope of the work in any time at our command. Just as impossible 
as it was for me to answer some one who asked me the other day if I 
believed in revealed religion. ‘ Let us first come to a definite under- 
standing,’ I replied, ‘as to what is meant by revealed religion.’ Of 
course we could not do this in any short time, and probably should 
not have agreed, no matter how long we had taken over the discus- 
sion. All religions claim to be revealed, but they have been revealed 
through man. If he had asked me, ‘ Did I believe in the New Testa- 
ment?’ I should have asked him whether he thoroughly knew the 
origin of that work! It was not till three hundred and twenty years 
after the death of Christ that it assumed its present form. Then the 
Nicene Council met and put a lot of books at the foot of an altar, and 
prayed that the right one might be raised to the top of the table. 
The book, as we have it now, is the result of that prayer. None of 
the people who wrote, or are supposed to have written, the different 
narratives, made any claims to divine inspiration, with the exception 
of Paul, whose remarks on the point are few and vague. Now, I be- 
lieve in inspiration. You could not sit here and talk without being 
inspired, and inspiration ceases only with life. There are, though, 
kinds and degrees of inspiration. My book is called Scientific Relig- 
ion, or Higher Possibilities of Life and Practice through the Operation 
of Natural Forces. There has got to come an end to the present false 
system of civilization under which the struggle for life is now being car- 
ried on. The Christianity of to-day is far away from the teachings of 
Christ. There was a substitution almost immediately after Christ's 
death of a desire for personal salvation in lieu of the practice of daily 
life inculcated by him. Can we now turn the other cheek to the 
smiter and yet live? Religions, as we have them now, are ex- 
tracted from the husk, instead of the kernel of revelation. We are 
all striving to save ourselves, both morally and physically, at the 
expense of our neighbors. It is an age of selfishness. Our religion 
is the selfishness of a striving for salvation, and our civilization is the 
selfishness of the striving for wealth. Both will have to be wiped out. 
I am not a believer in spiritualism, as it is generally known and prac- 
ticed. I would sweep away the whole race of so-called mediums. 
But I believe there is communication between the seen and the unseen, 
and that these glimpses into the invisible depend on the moral 
state of the observer. A subdivision of one of my chapters is ‘ the 
interlocking of the invisible atoms of the seen and unseen worlds— 
a single system of animated nature.’ All these curious phenomena of 
Spiritualism, telepathy, hypnotism, mind-reading, faith cure, etc., 
that are now attracting so much attention, are our awakening to the 
existence of forces in nature which have not yet been properly recog- 
nized or understood. The greatest force in nature is what may be 
termed sex-force. And this may be used for good or evil. The fall 
of man, as set forth in the Bible, is meant to typify the misuse of this 
force, but I can understand how it may rightly be employed to pro- 
create a higher race of men and women.” 





We are threatened with “ an embarrassment of riches.” 
It would seem that Volapuk would satisfy any “aching 
void” that might be felt in regard to language, but Mr. 
Alexander Melville Bell has invented what he calls World 
English. As a philological toy it will perhaps serve those 
who are anxious for one. In point of fact English is 
rapidly becoming the universal language. It is an eclectic 
tongue any way. A thousand earnest students are master- 
ing it to-day to the one eccentric fool with a fad. It is 
carried into every part of the known world by English and 













































































American travelers and merchants. Within a century or 
two more it will be understood wherever the sun shines, 
because and only because the demands of commerce will 
have it so. Even this we deprecate. We believe in the 
languages. We do not sympathize with the universal jack- 
ass. We do not recognize his right to he-haw the world 
into an appreciation of the music of his upper register. 





One of the most successful books of the month is Agatha 
Page, by Isaac Henderson, of which review appears else- 
where. Mr. Henderson is the son of that Isaac Hender- 
son who owned the Evening Post of this city, and who 
sold the paper to William Cullen Bryant. Mr. Hender- 
son's other book, The Prelate, is a strong story of Roman 
or rather Pontifical politics, and is very severe upon the 
Jesuits. Chatto & Windus of London have just purchased 
the right to the publication of Agatha Page on the other 
side, and altogether Mr. Henderson has done well—as, in 
fact, he deserved to do. It is reported that The Quick 
or the Dead, by Mrs. Rives Chandler, still runs well, the 
demand not having diminished at all. Of all the novels 
published by the Lippincotts in their magazine none has 
created such a sensation as has this and none has had the 
sale.. Mr. Meeson’s Will, by Rider Haggard, seems to be one 
of the selling books. In it the distinguished author of 
African tales has sharpened his knife and declared war 
against the publishers. That class of business men, how- 
ever, do not seem to be any the worse for it, and the 
subgenus of the booksellers sell the book with pleasure. 
By the way it was a capital move on the part of the New 
York Times to secure advance sheets and publish the 
latest work of one of the most popular authors of the day. 
No book of biography has been published for a long time 
which has taken like Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, by Them- 
selves. A volume which sells in London for forty-one 
shillings and in this country for $12 cannot be called 
cheap, and for biography one would be inclined to look 
upon the price as almost prohibitory. Yet the London 
sales are reported as being over twelve thousand, and one 
firm alone in New York, Brentano’s, have sold over two 
hundred and fifty. It is a delightful book, full of chat and 
gossip about people of note, whom Mr. Bancroft and his 
wife have met in their long career in the theatrical world. 


In an interview with a representative of the N. Y. 
Graphic, Mr. Thomas C. Glynn, who, for the past twenty- 
five years has attended to the editorial management of the 
New York Weekly, gave this answer to the question, “ Do 
you think that the public taste has advanced ? "—referring 
to the light literature of the weekly story papers. “ Indeed 
it has. Some of the stories that won popular appreciation 
twenty years ago would not create a ripple of excitement 
to-day. For instance, the desire for Indian stories has 
been sated, and to-day they are almost obsolete. Even with 
‘slightly idealized’ portraiture they fail to attract readers. 
With the diffusion of good literature and the increase in 
the number of authors, public taste has improved, and 
better stories are now demanded than in years past. Un- 
natural border romances, as well as tame love stories, full 
of tedious descriptive passages, nowadays fall flat. Stories 
that are lifelike, with brisk action and crisp dialogue, 
attract the most admirers. A spice of sensationalism— 
highly-wrought dramatic action—helps a story amazingly, 
and we try to impress this fact upon our novelists.” 





A book for readers to look out for the current month is 
What Dreams May Come, a weird, striking and powerful love 
story by anew writer—a woman, young, beautiful and under 
the parasol of a nom de plume. The book is now in press 
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by Belford, Clark & Co. Professional readers give it a 
strong opinion. They decide the literary style to be “ex- 
cellent, and the plot one tq leave an impress on the reader's 
memory.” The motif of the story is semi-supernatural, 
dealing with mesmerism, telepathy, heredity, reincarnation, 
and transmigration of souls. The love is between a young 
Englishman and a Welsh giil. The story ends tragically. 
The Atlantic Monthly announces a new story, Passe Rose, 
by A. S. Hardy, author of But Yet a Woman. It wilil 
begin in the September number of the magazine. Its 
author is a professor in Dartmouth College, New Hamp- 
shire, and has been very successful with his novels. The 
Crucifier, by Mr. Morris, will soon make its appearance 
published by the author. On account of its boldness in 
religious matters it is said to have been refused by several 
of the prominent publishers of this city, 





The series of American Commonwealths, which are 
being published under the editorial supervision of Horace 
E. Scudder, has with the current month reached its tenth 
volume. Lucien Carr, the assistant curator of the Peabody 
Museum of Archeology, was chosen to write about Mis- 
souri, a Bone of Contention, and thoroughly well has the 
task been performed. From the days when under the 
name of Louisiana Missouri formed a part of French terri- 
tory, a territory of which the alleged proprietors had little 
if any knowledge, through the brief period of Spanish 
ownership to the present time, he has traced the history of 
the great Western State with a care and discriminating 
judgment that leaves little to be desired. There is little 
in the story of a romantic nature, for Missouri did not see 
any serious Indian wars, such as have made Kentucky 
famous as the “ bloody ground,” nor has she been the 
scene of any great struggles which were peculiar to herself. 
Yet her history is well worth reading as that of a type of 
the Middle West, and in it can be found an important 
chapter in the chronicle of the national life. In one regard 
Missouri will always have a peculiar interest attached to 
her name. The so-called Missouri Compromise was the 
result of the first struggle in Congress between the free 
and the slave States. Mr. Carr in his chapter upon this 
brings out the points in dispute and the causes which led 
to the compromise with extreme clearness. Mr. Carr has 
the faculty of the historian and is able to present a balanced 
picture in which no part is lost from lack of clearness. 





To those who have not read Chita: A Memory of Lost 
Island, by Lafcadio Hearn, we earnestly recommend that 
they should do so—and at once. It is published complete 
in Harper’s Magazine for April. It is a charming story. 
“Crude,” some say, but oh! so breezy of the Gulf, and 
delightful in its word painting, in its wealth of description, 
in the si.aplicity of its characters. It is nature—not with 
its hair combed by the ultra-literary hand—and no signs 
“ Please keep off the grass.” Get the magazine and read 
this story. How it escaped “the copper cylinder” of the 
Harper establishment we shall never cease to wonder. 





One of the queer experiences in book writing and pub- 
lishing is that of Archibaid Clavering Gunther, with his 
two gentlemen of fiction, Mr. Barnes of New York, and 
Mr. Potter of Texas. These two books have made the 
author a small fortune, and he is under no obligations 
save to the purchasing public. Potter of Texas has a 
history. The original manuscript is about as old as Mr. 
Gunther's ambition. It was first written as a play—years 
ago. The author tried it on everybody, and everything, 
including the traditional “dog.” Then it was in mercy 
buried. With Mr. Barnes of New York Mr. Gunther 
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tramped this city, and neighboring cities, seeking a pub- 
lisher. Finally he determined with great misgivings to print 
a small edition himself. The critics damned, and the pub- 
lic bought. Then came the resurrection of Mr. Gunther's 
old love—Mr. Potter—galvanized and made gay. But the 
success of Potter has not eclipsed Barnes. A Californian 
recently returned from Europe says, “ From San Francisco 
to Paris, and from Paris back to New York I saw nothing 
but Barnes of New York. It is on every steamer and on 
all the railway and news stands. The English have given 
it a gorgeous edition. In spite of some trifling faults of 
syntax and originalities of style foreigners persist in regard- 
ing it as ‘the great American novel.’” Is this retribution ? 





The new book by M. Zola, Le Réve, will be published 
in this country before very long. In fact, it will appear 
here before its completion in Paris. Messrs. Laird & Lee, 
of Chicago, through Mr. H. De Vermont, negotiated for 
the manuscript, paying, so rumor says, a very large sum of 
money. Mr. Vermont is at work upon the translation 
now, the copy having but recently arrived. Of the book 
the Paris correspondent of the London Telegraph says : 


For a wonder M. Zola has turned his talents to the production of a 
volume which promises to be free from filth, The new work, Le 
Réve, is, strange to say, almost of the ‘‘ goody-goody” order, and 
might be read on a Sunday night by Mrs. Grundy and all her daugh- 
ters. The transformation is wonderful, and when the book appears 
in due course it will no doubt take the world by surprise. M. Zola’s 
new heroine is a lady called Angélique Marie, quite a name for a nun. 
She is an outcast who has been reared by ‘‘ poor but honest” people 
who make ecclesiastical vestments and robes. At fifteen Angélique 
meets Félician, an utterly good young man. He is rich, brave, and, 
in fact, a paragon of the old stereotyped stamp. The dream or réve 
of Angélique is to wed her lover, and she does so. The psychologi- 
cal power of M. Zola is well brought out in his analysis of Angélique's 
character as she gradually shakes off the influence of the wicked Rou- 
gon-Macquart surroundings in which she passed her early days and 
emerges into the grace and gentleness of a life passed under the 
shadow of a cathedral. There isa good bishop in M. Zola’s story, 
whose character seems to have been suggested to the author by the 
Abbé Constantin. This is the idea of Le Réve; but it would, 
of course, be difficult to pronounce a judgment on the work before it 
is completed. By composing a few similar volumes and burning much 
of what he has written, M. Zola may become an Academician yet. 





The Sun observes: The English have a very happy 
faculty of appropriating to themselves all that seems good 
in others. It is not long since Messrs. Macmillan published 
a life of Hawthorne in their series of English Men of 
Letters—not Men of English Letters—and now the St. 
James’s Gazette comes along and appropriates our only 
Lowell in the following refreshing and clever lines : 


Some living poets have, it seems, the art 
Though old in years, of keeping young at heart. 
In Mr. Browning’s latest verse there glows 
The core of fire unquenched by winter snows ; 
And Tennyson, at three score years and ten,’ 
As many think, writes better now than when 
He sang of Hallam’s loss and Arthur’s fall, 
And wrote the earlier tale of Locksley Hall. 
Columbia’s Muses (if indeed we can 

Call Mr. Lowell an American) 

Seem no less dowered with immortal youth. 
Heartsease and Rue we know to be in truth 
The work of one whose earliest writings date 
From 1837 and °38 ; 

But it is pleasant to observe that time 

Has not yet jangied the sweet mellow chime 
Of Mr. Lowell’s bells when he inclines 

To shape his serious, polished, lyric lines. 





The Chicago Herald, in a brief, impassioned editorial, 
urges Western writers to refuse allegiance to the Southern 
‘ literary oligarchy, and goes on to say that the alleged cult- 
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ure of the East cuts the heart out of originality. Further- 
more, in prophetic strain, it predicts that soon only print- 
ing presses will be left in the East, and this day will be 
hastened if Western and Southern writers will only stop 
at home.—N. Y. Sun. 





The task of aman who is compelled to get up a certain 
amount of pointed humor daily is more laborious than that 
of a hod carrier. It is something like it, too. He just 
carries stuff to the level of the average comprehension, and 
having deposited it before the person to get the benefit of 
it, goes after more. How does the humorist work? Well, 
it depends largely upon his temperament and greater or 
less fitness for his specialty. Some men, although they 
may have fair ability in some lines of writing, are slow to 
originate a humorous idea, notwithstanding that they can 
appreciate it in others.’ To such the writing of a humor- 
ous paragraph or article is something to be dreaded. It 
would be a violation of newspaper ethics for a professional 
writer to decline to get up an article on any subject or 
from any standpoint. Given a theme and told to treat it 
humorously, the most sefate member of a newspaper staff 
will attack it without hesitation, and in his own time will 
do the work well, perhaps as well as the man whose spe- 
cialty is humor. But, ah, the labor of the sedate man! 
How each queer simile, every epigrammatic sentence and 
every odd expression will wring his soul and make his 
brain throb! Fun! Tell him that he ought to enjoy his 
own fun, and he will probably brain you with the office 
poker. Ask the regular paragrapher whether he enjoys his 
work, and he will think you afool. He does it because it is 
his work, but the terrible wrestle he has with the English 
language every day to evolve those atrocious witticisms of 
his no one knows but himself. To the young man who 
thinks of going into newspaper work as a funny man, there 
is only one word of advice to be given, and that, by the 
way, was used by the most dismal humorist of the present 
century, London Punch: “ Don’t !”—Pittsburg Bulletin. 


Discussing the romance of the future, The London Spec- 
tator says that “the realm of the half-supernatural has 
been much worked, but it is by no means exhausted yet. 
Is there nowhere a family merged in our complex civiliza- 
tion which descends, and knows that it descends, from the 
race believed by old commentators to be mentioned in 
Genesis, the half-breeds of heaven, the children of angels 
and men, and which retains from that descent powers and 
capacities and longings, and above all certainties, as to 
another life, and with them religious obligations unknown 
to its fellows all around, always operative, yet always of 
necessity concealed ? Is there no one who is undying, yet 
must obey all other conditions of humanity ; no one ex- 
cept St. Leon for whom wealth is producible at will, yet 
who dreads to use his power; no one possessed of the 
faculty Bulwer used to hint at, but never utilized in his 
half-supernatural stories, of generating in another mind 
any idea he would? The novelists who have used mes- 
merism as a machine have thought of that power, but have 
always limited it to its subject’s periods of unconsciousness 
and employed it for some comparatively trifling end. Ex- 
cept in the departments of mesmerism and sleep walking, 
the romance writers have hardly utilized the facts of psy- 
chology now creeping slowly into common knowledge, while 
they have left the machinery of science to Jules Verne, 
who uses it with the intellectual subtlety of a peep show 
proprietor who has hired an electric light. Suppose a man 
in his sleep learned all that waking he desired to know. It 
would be but a grand exaggeration of some well-known 
mental processes in sleep.” 
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CHOICE POETRY—SELECTED FROM THE MAGAZINES 


A Dream Maiden— Chambers’ Fournal 
The dawn of day is sweet and still, 
And fair the light of noon, 
When, wrapped in purple haze, the hill 
Dreams through a golden June. 


But still the hour I love the best 
Comes when the sun has roiled 
His glowing chariot where the west 
Throws wide her gates of gold ; 


For then I seek the land of dreams, 
And all the world to me 

Falls faint and far as songs of streams 
To one who hears the sea. 


Where low above the river shore 
The rustling branches swing, 
The lady of my dreams once more 

With me is wandering. 


I see her bright hair’s sunny gleam, 
Her lithe form’s slender grace ; 
But even in my dearest dream 
I never see her face. 


Far over all that pleasant land 
Her happy voice is borne, 
Sweeter than waves along the strand 
Or winds among the corn. 


The sea-gull stays his flight to hear, 
The brook his babble stills, 

And on the mountain side the deer 
That subtle music thrills. 


Yet all the magic of her song, 
Far sweeter than the birds 

That sing the summer woods among, 
For me has never words. 


But still 1 follow where she goes, 
Until the cruel day 

Steals down the path of pearl and rose 
To bear my love away. 


Time brings, I know, an hour for me, 
When dreaming will be past, 
When I my lady's face shall see 
And hear her words at last. 


Oh, that the happy day would rise, 
When she for whom I wait 

Wiil come from the dim land that lies 
Beyond the Ivory Gate! 


—D. J. Robertson. 


Salve, Caput Cruentatum—The Spectator 
Hail to Thee, Thou head of mourning, 
Crowned with thorns for pain and scorning ; 
Mocked and bleeding, broken, wounded, 
Spat upon, by foes surrounded ; 

Bruised with the rod’s indignity. 
Hail to Thee, from whose resplendent 
Face has fied the light transcendent ; 
Lo, thy splendor paling, pining, 
Thou, before whose awful shining 
Heaven's cohorts quake and bow the knee ! 
All Thy strength, Thy bloom have faded ; 
Who hath thus Thy state degraded ? 
Death upon Thy brow is written ; 
See the wan, worn limbs, the smitten 
Breast upon the cruel tree! 
Thus despised, thus desecrated, 
Thus in dying desolated, 


Slain for me of sinners vilest, 
Loving Lord, on me Thou smilest ; 
Shine forth, bright face and strengthen me ! 
In Thy passion do not scorn me, 
Gentle Shepherd, who hast borne me ; 
From whose mouth I drank the healing 
Draught of milk and honey, stealing, 
Far sweeter than all sweets that be ! 
I have sinned ; yet do not spurn me! 
From Thy side Thou shalt not turn me! 
While death’s shades are round Thee closing, 
Lean upon my breast, reposing 
In my arms. Thy head on me! 
Oh, to share with Thee the anguish 
Of Thy cross, with Thee to languish, 
In Thy sacred wounds to hide me, 
From Thy cross do not divide me, 
At its foot I'll die with Thee ! 
To Thy bitter death and tender, 
Dearest Lord, these thanks I render ; 
Jesu mild and piteous, hear me, 
Hear Thy servant's prayer, be near me, 
Lest death without Thee fall on me! 
When the word goes forth for dying, 
Listen to my lonely crying ; 
In death's dreadful hour delay not ; 
Jesu, come, be swift and stay not ; 
Protect me, save, and set me free ! 
When by Thee my soul is bidden, 
Let not then Thy face be hidden ! 
Lover whom 'tis life to cherish, 
Shine, and leave me not to perish ! 
Bend from Thy cross and succor me! 
—John Addington Symonds. 


* 


A Rain Rhyme—St. Nicholas 


With pitter-patter, pitter-patter, 
On my window pane, 

Tapped chipper little visitors, 
The tiny drops of rain ; 

They did not ask to enter, 
But in liquid tones I heard 

This story, which, as told to me, 
I tell you word for word : 


** Within a cool, deep well we lived, 

Quite happy, side by side, 

Until an empty bucket came, 
And asked us out to ride ; 

Then springing in, away we went, 
Drawn up into the air, 

And a pretty china pitcher 
Stood waiting for us there. 


“ Beneath that pitcher’s brim we thought 

Much happiness to see; 

But soon a lump of ice popped in, 
With whom we can’t agree; 

For though ice claimed relationship 
Before it married Frost, 

With such a hard, cold-hearted thing 
All sympathy is lost. 


“Ice tried to steal our heat away, 

But Air was on our side, 

And when it felt how cold we were, 
It just sat down and cried ; 

You might have seen the tears upon 
The pitcher where they pressed, 

Till ice itself was forced to melt, 
And mingle with the rest. 
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“ But next day I have to tell you 
Of a most amazing thing— 

Above a blazing fire 
We were made to sit and sing, 

Till Bubbles brought the message up, 
That Heat would set us free ; 

When, boiling hard, we just steamed off, 
And gained our liberty ! 


“ We bounded off with motion swift, 
But met a colder wind, 

Which blew so fast that everything 
Grew cloudy to our mind. 
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We cared not to go higher then, 
We felt a heavy chill, 

And down we came quite suddenly 
Upon your window-sill.” 


Now, little people, everywhere, 
There is a saying old, 
That “ Truth lies at the bottom 
Of the well ;” and we make bold 
To say: Within this bucketful 
Of water you may find 
Some grains of truth drawn up to store 
Within each busy mind. 


The House of Hate—Lippincott's Magazine 
Mine enemy builded well, with the soft blue hills in sight ; 


But betwixt his house and the hills I builded a house for spite : 


And the name thereof I set in the stonework over the gate, 
With a carving of bats and apes, and I called it the House of Hate. 


And the front was alive with masks of malice and of despair, 

Horned demons that leered in stone, and women with serpent hair ; 
That whenever his glance would rest on the soft hills far and blue, 

It must fall on mine evil work, and my hatred should pierce him through. 


And I said, “ I will dwell herein, for beholding my heart's desire 

On my foe,” and I knelt, and fain had brightened the hearth with fire ; 
But the brands they would hiss and die, as with curses a strangled man, 
And the hearth was cold from the hour that the House of Hate began, 


And I called with a voice of power, “‘ Make ye merry, all friends of mine, 

In the Hall of my House of Hate, where is plentiful store and wine; 

We will drink unhealth together unto him I| have foiled and fooled!” 

And they stared and they passed me by; but I scorned to be thereby schooled. 


And I ordered my board for feast, and I drank in the topmost seat 

Choice grape from a curious cup ; and the first it was wonder-sweet ; 
But the second was bitter indeed, and the third was bitter and black, 
And the gloom of the grave came on me and I cast the cup to wrack. 


Alone, I was stark alone, and the shadows were each a fear, 

And thinly I laughed, but once, for the echoes were strange to hear; 
And the wind on the stairway howled, as a green-eyed wolf might cry, 
And I heard my heart: I must look on the face of a man or die! 


So I crept to my mirrored face, and I looked, and I saw it grown 

(By the light in my shaking hand) to the like of the masks of stone ; 

And with horror I shrieked aloud as I flung my torch and fled; 

And a fire-snake wreathed where it fell, and at midnight the sky was red. 


And at morn, when the House of Hate was a ruin, despoiled of flame, 

I fell at mine enemy's feet and besought him to slay my shame. 

But he looked in mine eyes and smiled, and his eyes were calm and great; 
“ You rave or have dreamed,” he said; ‘1 saw not your House of Hate!” 


A Wayside Calvary—Atlantic Monthly 


The carven Christ hangs gaunt and grim 
Beneath his blue Picardian skies, 
And piteous, perchance, to him 
Seems every man that lives and dies. 
Here, hid from hate of alien eyes, 
Two hundred Prussians sleep, they say, 
Beneath the cross whose shadow lies 
Athwart the road to Catelet. 


*Mid foes they slumber unafraid, 
Made whole by Death, the cunning leech, 
And near the long white roadway laid, 
By his cold arms, beyond all reach 
Of “ Heimweh” pangs or stranger’s speech ; 
Of curse or blessing naught reck they, 
Of snows that hide nor suns that bleach 
The dusty road to Catelet. 


Of garlands laid or blossoms spread 
The Prussians’ sun-scorched mound lies bare ; 


But thin grass creeps above the dead, 
And pallid poppies flutter fair, 
And fling their drowsy treasures there 
Beneath the symbol, stark and gray, 
That hath the strangers in its care 
Beside the road to Catelet. 


He and She— Outing 


“If I were king,” he said, 
“ And you were just a lowly beggar maid, 
With my strong hand I'd lift you to my side 
And crown you queen ; and in the great king’s bride 
* Men would not know, 
Or would forget, the beggar maid.” 


“If I were queen,” she said, 

“ And you a careless, wandering minstrel, strayed 
To my fair court, I'd set you on the throne ; 
And being there, the greatest king e’er known, 


I would kneel down 


And serve you as your maid.” 


i 
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Time was when all literary women were supposed to be 
homely. To-day beauty is becoming fashionable in the 
clan. Maud Howe, Amélie Rives Chandler, Dudu Fletcher, 
Mrs. Burnett, Blanche Willis Howard, and Madame Lanza 
are all handsome women. Maud Howe, or rather Mrs. 
Elliot, has a Juno figure, and eyes and hair of rich, 
warm brown, She is much given to zsthetic gowns of 
sad-colored green, and tangles up water-lilies in her hair. 
She. has the carriage of an empress. Amélie Rives Chand- 
ler has blue eyes, golden brown hair, and a pretty com- 
plexion. She disdains gowns upon ordinary occasions, and 
winds herself up in yards of nun’s-veiling or camel’s-hair. 
Dudu Fletcher has a wonderful head of golden hair, black, 
flashing eyes, and gets her gowns from a French milliner. 
Mrs. Burnett is a striking brunette, and also affects the 
wsthetic. Blanche Willis Howard is described as having 
an unusually fine presence and attractive face. Madame 
Lanza (Dr. Hammond’s daughter) is a blonde of the 
purest type. Her hair is reddish, her eyes dark gray, her 
skin fair and her features strong, but feminine. She wears 
her hair short and much frizzed. She dresses like the 
average society woman, and is addicted to white furs. 


Julian Hawthorne, Marion Crawford, Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, Henry James, and Edgar Saltus are the best 
looking of the men. Hawthorne is nearly six feet and 
measures forty-eight inches about the chest. He has a 
strong, dark, rather stern face, and wears his hair long. 
Crawford has black hair, blue eyes and a good figure. He 
was a great belle before he was married. Aldrich has a 
splendid pair of dark eyes and a carefully waxed mous- 
tache. James has dark hair and beard, a fine, calm pro- 
file, thoughtful eyes and an intellectual head. Saltus is 
dark as an Indian, and wears his hair as carefully straight. 
His head is remarkably well shaped, but he has a spoilt, 
pouting, boyish face. He does not look twenty-five. All 
of these men dress like rational individuals. Bret Harte 
used to be one of the good-looking men of fiction ; but his 
method of living has put beauty away forever. 





The gossip regarding Amélie Rives Chandler is on the 
wane. Still there is interest. There is a slight reactionary 
movement on the question of her beauty. It may interest 
those who have seen her pictures to know that she is just 
five feet two inches in height, and inclined to be stout. 
The following is from a letter written by Mrs. Chandler to 
the author of this gossip just previous to her marriage and 


when the music regarding her was at concert pitch : 

‘‘I think that one reason the critics fail to annoy me more is the 
fact that what I have published seems to me so insignificant and 
small a portion of the work that I have already accomplished. Dramas 
are what I care most to write. I will probably write a serial fora cer- 
tain magazine to appear two years from this time. I do not know. I 
never take orders. I may write more old-time stories. I don’t know. 
Since people have taken up the idea that I mean to pose as an Eliza- 
bethan scholar it has startled me so that I find no zest in the thought 
of writing more of that period. The extent of my erudition in that 
quarter consists of having read Bacon, Shakespeare, some old glossa- 
ries, and some of Worcester’s Dictionary. This is all that I can really 
tell you, except that I don’t smoke cigarettes, don’t receive men in 
bowers of roses, and couldn’t jump a five-barred gate if I would!” 





Of California’s four foremost literary women there are 
now located in New York Mrs. George Atherton, Mrs. A. 
J. Goodman (formerly Mrs. M. B. Unger), and Mrs. 





*In this department all outside information is properly credited. 
Unless so credited, the matter is original with Current Literature. 


Robert McDonald. Mrs. Atherton developed from society, 
and made her reputation by the publication of The Ran- 
dolphs, a serial with a local color, which appeared in The 
Argonaut, and which created a sensation. During the 
months of its publication little else was talked of, the 
work being done anonymously. The story is regarded 
as one of the most important episodes of California 
literary journalism. Mrs. Atherton has a novel in press 
with Belford, Clark & Co., to appear early in July. Mrs. 
McDonald is an admirable satirical writer, a good critic, 
a splendid all-round worker, and considered one of the 
ablest journalists, generally, in San Francisco. She came 
East with the correspondence of a half-dozen papers. 
Her first venture on this side was a story for the McClure 
Syndicate, called The Strange Testimony of Dr. Chandos in 
the Westhaven Case. This story attracted much attention 
and brought her many flattering offers from syndicates 
and editors. She has also written a number of scientific 
stories, which have been disposed of as quickly as written. 
She signs herself Ballard Craig. Mrs. Goodman left a 
brilliant record in California for versatility and abundant 
work. During the three or four years which preceded 
her departure from the Pacific Coast she was connected with 
almost every prominent daily and weekly paper in San 
Francisco, and at one time wrote the entire “ Ingleside ” 
from editorials to translations. She was also in great 
demand as an art critic. For this line of work she has 
had two years of special training in Paris and London, 
her foreign correspondence being for the San Francisco 
papers. Her work is very clever. Returned lately from 
abroad, she is now located permanently in New York. 
She is the wife of Mr. A. J. Goodman, the artist. 

Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart is a young Southern woman 
barely out of her teens who has been working her way 
quietly for some time, and has just sprung into wide recog- 
nition. She began by sending anonymous squibs to the 
papers, which were at once accepted. Then, while spend- 
ing a summer at an Arkansas plantation, she wrote two 
dialect stories which she sent to Charles Dudley Warner. 
He promptly published them, and her next venture, 
Uncle Mingo’s Speculations, appeared in the pages of 
The New Princeton Review. It attracted much attention 
in its limited circle of readers, but The Lamentations of 
Jeremiah Johnson, in the May Harper, at once placed 
her among the good dialect writers. America and The 
Youth’s Companion will publish her next efforts. Mrs. 
Stuart is a native of New Orleans, and is a cousin of S. 
D. McEnery, the Governor of the State. She is described 
as tall, slim, stately, with fine dark eyes, set somewhat 
close together, and thick brown hair combed serenely 
back from an intellectual and impressive brow. 





A writer of whom the South has good cause to be 
proud is undoubtedly Lafcadio Hearn. No magazine 
story in the last ten years has attracted such wide-spread 
recognition, such unqualified admiration as “Chita: A Tale 
of Lost Island.” A more brilliant piece of descriptive work 
has never come out of the South. Mr. Hearn was a well- 
known figure in letters before the appearance of “ Chita,” 
His first venture was a translation of Gautier’s “One of 
Cleopatra’s Nights.” After this came “ Stray Leaves from 
Strange Literature,” then that piquant and original volume 
“ Chinese Ghosts.” Mr. Hearn is the child of a Greek 
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mother and an English father, and was born in Santa 
Maura while the Septinsular Republic was under the pro- 
tection of Great Britain. There were reverses and the 
family moved to America. 





Mrs. Amelia Barr, who is widely known as a writer of 
healthful, pleasant stories, is a nice old lady, with white 
hair. Like many a writer of to-day she entered the ranks 
of novelists as a breadwinner, not as an enthusiast. She was 
living on a Mexican ranch when the yellow fever came and 
carried off her husband and all of her sons. She was left with 
three daughters and next to nothing to support them with. 
She managed to sell her place and came North and wrote a 
book. It was successful and she now makes a good income. 
Her eldest daughter also wrote for Harper's publications 
for several years and finally married Kirke Monroe, who was 
one of her editors. She called on him “ to give him a piece 
of her mind ” for refusing one of her articles ; fifteen days 
later they were engaged. Mrs. Barr has another daughter 
of literary proclivities, who is heralded as full of promise. 





Miss Helen Martin of Providence, R. I. is a rising literary 
star. She is not twenty, is very rich and highly connected, 
but cares nothing for society and has great literary ambi- 
tion. She made her debut and served her apprenticeship 
in the Providence Sunday Journal, and has just had a 
story accepted by one of the magazines. The editors like 
the story so much that they will have it illustrated. 





Miss Ethel Ingalls is another young woman of the upper 
ten thousand—in which the literary fever is raging at pres- 
ent—who seems determined to win a name by her pen. 
She is sensible enough to begin with the papers, and in 
them learn concise style and the art of arranging her 
ideas. Those who are willing to begin as a super and rise 
by slow and graduated steps to the front rank have more 
chance of permanent success than those who shoot up like 
arocket. In the latter case they are very apt to come 
down like a stick. Still that is preferable to being the 
stick without the companionship of the rocket. 





Blanche Willis Howard drives about Stuttgart with a 
pair of white ponies and is one of the best-known figures 
of the city. She has had many opportunities of marrying. 
A publisher of her present home worth a million or two 
is among her devotees. But it is rumored that she has at 
Jast made up her mind to marry Hamor, the hero of Guenn. 
It isto be hoped, for her own sake, that she remodeled that 
gentleman to suit the exigencies of the plot. 





Some of the men outside of New York who make the 
papers bright, and from whom the great writers will un- 
doubtedly come in the future, are getting known through 
the honest personality which is gradually becoming a feat- 
ure of the American press, Erasmus Wilson, the “quiet 
observation ” man of the Pittsburgh Dispatch, has his good- 
natured, quaint philosophy widely quoted. His book, 
published by Cassells, has had a fair sale and should have 
a larger one. To mention the name of Eugene Fields of 
the Chicago News, poet and humorist, is to speak of one 
who has made himself a friend to many readers. Henry 
A. Clapp, of the Boston Traveller, is rapidly making his 
mark with dramatic criticisms which are literary gems. 
Another of Boston’s clever men is Rene Bache, of the Her- 
ald, and correspondent of the New Orleans Picayune. 
Speaking of this paper, Lafcadio Hearn, who has written 
for it for so long, seems to have turned his attention en- 
tirely to literature. This, while a loss to the Picayune and 
journalism, is a gain to letters. Opie P. Reid, of the 
Arkansas Traveller, is a much-quoted man—he writes 
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material worth quoting. Charles B. Lewis, “M. Quad” 
of the Detroit Free Press, holds his own in the estimation 
of scissors editors. In his “ Gossip about the Hub,” Arlo 
Bates gives the readers of the Providence Journal some- 
thing to think about and to laugh at. J. B. McCullough, 
of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, has been doing wonder- 
fully good work of late. But the list is too long for ex- 
tended mention. How good the work on the press really 
is, and to what literary standard newspaper writers have 
attained, the contents of this magazine is a fair indication, 
especially when one considers that nearly all this class of 
work is of necessity accomplished under high pressure. 





The question as to who is writing the poetry of the 
future, the poetry which embodies the pathos common to 
all humanity, in a local dialect which is distinctly Ameri- 
can, is pretty well answered by the tender and touching, 
but withal simple and powerful work of James Whitcomb 
Riley. Many who know him by his work, however, have a 
very erroneous idea of his personality. With the power to 
reach and touch all hearts with his pathos, he is a thorough 
boy with those he knows and knows well. Many people 
believe themselves to be quite intimate with him who 
really know nothing of him at all, for those who are most 
free to approach him and lean upon him and confide in 
him by the day, are apt to go away with a wrong impres- 
sion sometimes. Nothing freezes him up sooner than the 
fresh and gurgling human pest who yearns to say he is 
intimate with some one who is well known—the curculio 
which builds its nest in the rind of another's reputation. 
Such a person would meet a cool and quiet little gentle- 
man who would look out the window during the interview 
and lock the door after it had terminated; but a two-year- 
old child, with its natural sincerity and well-kept hair and 
nose, would no doubt be riding on Riley’s back in twomin- 
utes and knowing him at his best inside of ten minutes. 
Like most men who have learned to despise all that is 
fraudulent and false, he flies to the unbought love of chil- 
dren, and studies and remembers their candid failures to be 
polite, their direct and dangerous comments on eminent 
freaks, and withal their prophetic power of penetrating 
motives and discovering their genuine friends.—From 
article by Bill Nye, in the New York World. 


The following gossip of New York Literary Folk is con- 
densed from the correspondence of Geo. Blackburn in the 
Writer: Literary society, as a body, in New York is not 
nearly so fashionable an institution as it is in Boston. Lit- 
erary society in New York comprises several small coteries 
—some select, others “ mixed ’—and a few knots hopelessly 
Bohemian and beery. There is also much rancor of a 
personal sort among the literary circles here, and there are 
scores of writers of good standing who do not speak to 
each other. Edgar Fawcett and Brander Matthews do not 
“ speak,” nor do George Lathrop and H. C. Bunner, but 
Lathrop and Walter Learned, who is Bunner’s brother-in- 
law, are fast friends. Some cf the Scribner pets turn up 
their noses at some of the Century’s protégés, and the 
Harpers can produce contributors who turn up their noses 
at both. The most notable of the literary hosts and host- 
esses of New York are Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
the banker, poet and critic, and his popular and charming 
wife. The Stedmans entertain every Sunday during the 
early winter, the guests gathering about nine o'clock and 
dispersing after eleven. Here you meet everybody who is 
anybody. A house where you meet most of the cream of 
literary society is that of Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard, the 
poet, essayist and critic. Mr, Stoddard is tall, but a httle 
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stooped ; he has thick gray hair, fresh color, penetrating 
but meditative eyes, and fine, handsome features. He 
looks, indeed, the poet that he is. His wife is a delightful 
hostess. She is an extremely sensitive woman, and I have 
heard that she cannot bring herself to look the second time 
upon a portrait of Keats which hangs behind the door of 
her husband's library. 





Mr. Fawcett is essentially a society man, and he is a 
member of that exclusive guild, the Union Club, of which 
his father, who was an Englishman, was a prominent mem- 
ber. He dines at the club when he does not dine out, but 
he usually sets Saturday apart for the entertainment of his 
friends. Mr. Fawcett has a legion of enemies here, which 
is due to the fact that he has never been able to forgive 
what he regards as flippant or blackguardly criticism. 
One of the more recent accessions to high-class literary 
society here is Mr. John Foord, editor of Harper’s Weekly. 
Mr. Foord is a Scotchman, and comes of an old, aristo- 
cratic family ; he is college-bred, alert of mind, cultivated, 
and with the speech of a Britisher. He was for some 
years chief editor of the New York Times, receiving there 
a salary of ten thousand dollars a year. It is understood 
also that Mr. Foord is the political editor of the Epoch. 
So much has been written about Richard Watson Gilder, 
editor of the Century, and his wife, that I can add little 
that is new. Mr. Gilder is not demonstrative in his friend- 
ships, but he is a genial host, and is surrounded by an 
enormous circle of literary friends. His wife is a De Kay, 
one of the oldest New York families. She isa very charm- 
ing woman, vivacious in conversation and devoted to art. 
Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, editor of St. Nicholas, accepts 
invitations to several of the literary receptions, but by no 
means to all of them. She has a sumptuous flat on Fifty- 
ninth Street, and here dispenses her hospitalities. She 
does little literary work now beyond what her position as 
conductor of St. Nicholas calls for. 





Miss Jeanette Gilder, the Editor in Chief of the Critic, 
is an interesting woman, and one always takes away 
something after a conversation with her. I have read in 
some newspapers that she is masculine, but I have failed 
to observe this ugly quality. Although George Parsons 
Lathrop and his wife, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, live at 
present at New London, Conn., they may be expected 
back again to Washington Square at any time. They, 
therefore, come under the head of New York literary 
workers. Each has a private income, and each is con- 
stantly at some kind of literary work. Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop has written several society stories and some pas- 
sionate and musical verse, and now she is engaged at 
stories for children. George Lathrop seems to care less 
for fiction latterly, and has taken up dramatic work. Mr. 
Brander Matthews has no need to write, but no idle day 
passes over his head. He entertains liberally. Mrs. Mat- 
thews is happy as a hostess, and she likes to surround her- 
self with young women having dramatic tastes. She was 
once upon the stage herself. Mr. Laurence Hutton is 
another of the “ well-off ” “literary men.” He writes the 
Literary Notes for Harper’s Monthly. Mrs. Hutton is 
hospitable and popular, and her husband looks and talks 
like an Englishman. Mr. Alden, editor of Harper's 
Monthly, has an off-hand, manly way that would make 
him a desirable acquaintance, even though he never han- 
died a manuscript. If you drop into his office you will 
frequently find him enveloped in a cloud of good cigar 
smoke. At Washington Heights, well up the island and 
close together, live W. H. Bishop, author of The House 
of a Merchant Prince, and Sidney Luska, author of The 
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Yoke of the Thorah, and their families. They labor dili- 
gently, do conscientious and fairly popular work, and give 
some of their spare hours to amateur photography. 





Of Whitman, the good gray poet, a correspondent of 
The Graphic writes: “At present the old man (I call 
him so, and yet with all his paralysis he retains a gay 
heart and remarkably good physique) lives now in a little, 
ancient frame house of his own, 328 Mickle Street, Cam- 
den, near the river. With the exception of a sick spell, 
from time to time, he gets outdoors and across the Dela- 
ware every pleasant day. He is poor, but not in want. A 
more old-fashioned, stouter-hearted, jollier man does not 
live in America. Ke sells his books himself, either per- 
sonally or by mail, putting in his autograph. He is still 
leisurely writing his reminiscences. The great magazines 
continue to fight shy of him, with the exception of Har- 
per’s, which publishes a poem from him occasionally, and 
pays him his own terms. Latterly the New York Herald 
has been giving some of his thoughts on its editorial page. 


The Rev. E. P. Roe, as a novelist, carries with him so 
large a congregation that there is no magazine, however 
firmly established, that has not endeavored at one time or 
another to lay hands on it. The secret of this popularity, 
said Mr. Dodd, a member of his firm of fortunate pub- 
lishers, lies in Mr. Roe’s idealization of the lives of the 
great middle ciasses. Mr. Roe was not a novelist until 
after the Chicago fire, in which he scented a story. Bar- 
riers Burned Away was published as a serial in The 
Evangelist, Dr. H. M. Field’s paper. Mr. Roe offered it 
to Dodd & Mead for publication, and they announced it. 
Immediately letters poured in urging the publication from 
impatient readers, who could not wait for the slow serial. 
Mr. Roe’s popularity was established. He has since writ- 
ten a novel each year, and over a quarter of a million of 
these books in cloth have been sold. The largest immedi- 
ate sale was of the Charleston earthquake novel, of which 
80,000 copies were sold in a few months. About a year 
ago Barriers Burned Away was published in cheap 
form. Of this 100,000 copies have been sold to the 
News Company, and the sale of the more expensive edi- 
tion has still held its own.—N. Y. Evening Sun. 


One of the most picturesque and interesting figures 
among the young Southern writers is Robert Burns Wilson, 
the Kentucky poet. He is a tall, handsome young crea- 
ture, with a face which bears a mingled likeness to Byron 
and his namesake, Robert Burns, and an ardent, inconse- 
quent manner, well enough suited to a poet, but uncommon 
among ordinary mortals. His poems have appeared in the 
magazines from time to time, and last autumn were gath- 
ered into a volume, under the title of Life and Love, and 
have found a more than usually appreciative public. He 
visits New York armed with his opus magnus, parts of 
which are to appear in Harper’s, and which later will be 
issued in book form. The young fellow is unique in this 
material age through his sublime disregard for worldly good 
fortune. He is as poor as poets have been from the dawn 
of time and rhyme, and will never consent to sell his pen 
despite the fact that poverty has undoubtedly pinched him 
sore at times, and money was to be had easily for hack 
work. He bravely bears any deprivation rather than pros- 
titute his talents, and having a message to give and a song 
to sing, will sing that and no other though the skies fall. 
Even the nature of his genius is uncommon, and his poems, 
in the midst of a sensual and pessimistic period, breathe a 
lofty joy and passionate purity as rare as it is exquisite. 
He is the declared lover of Nature, and human passions 
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are of little moment to him beside the subtle and refined 
delights of her favors. He is as unique in his way, both in 
his temperament and work, as was Shelley, and is one of 
the very few of the Southern writers destined for lasting 
fame. Mr. Wilson is an artist, too, and paints pictures 
almost as unearthly as Rossetti’s.—Brooklyn Eagle. 





It is said that many literary men in this country owe 
much to their wives. There is a poor prospect, however, 
that they will ever get money enough together to pay any 
of the debt.—Somerville Journal. 


Robert Burns Wilson, the Kentucky poet, who has the 
advantage of both poetical name and face, is in New York 
on one of the little visits to the metropolis which his friends 
make so delightful for him. He is a straight, rather 
slender man, of some thirty-five years of age, of medium 
height, red lipped like a woman, his dark-brown hair just a 
little longer than a city man would wear it, and brushed 
back from a big, smooth broad forehead, which in itself 
would be a stamp of distinction. His eyes are dark and 
large ; tender and merry by turns, wistful in repose. His 
voice is smooth and clear, and when he read his Coquette 
and Rain in Summer, at an informal social gathering a few 
nights ago, he made a distinct sensation. “ Mr. Wilson,” 
said a prominent man about town who was present, “ is the 
kind of man susceptible women rave over. He has a very 
taking way. But his nose is too short and uncertain for 
the masculine test of comeliness,”—N. Y. World. 


Sarah K. Bolton describes Will Carleton as “a tall, 
vigorous looking man, who believes in out-door exercise, 
_especially walking, who is fond of rowing, sailing and horse- 
back riding, who uses no stimulants, who is kindly in man- 
ner yet decided in character, who honors womanhood and 
all that is pure and elevating, and who is fond of music, 
playing on several instruments.”—Graphic. 


It is stated that Robert Louis Stevenson is to make his 
home in New York. Why does not Chicago offer this 
brilliant man of letters a bonus of $20,000 to come here to 
live, as it would if Mr. Stevenson were a distinguished 
baseball pitcher ?—Chicago American. 


Among the well-known literary women of New York is 
Margaret Sangster, the poet, who also reads for the Harpers 
and helps in the conduct of Harper’s Young Folks. She 
is an extremely pretty woman, above medium height, gentle- 
mannered, smooth-browed and unruffied, very pleasant to 
look upon. She has the reputation of being one of the 
clearest-eyed and most sensible of her sex. A woman who 
has made her mark as one of the keenest observers of 
social conditions of her day is Mrs. Gildersleeve Longstreet, 
whose “ Letters of a Débutante in New York Society,” as 
they appeared in the Home Journal, were widely read both 
in and out of the city. Mrs. Longstreet is a slight, dark- 
haired woman, with bright eyes, a low voice and quiet ways, 
whose talk is shrewd but kindly, and whose glance takes 
in everything. Mrs. Lizzie W. Champney, the author of 
“Three Vassar Girls,” and the wife of Champney, the 
artist, is another of New York’s literary women, who is as 
pleasant to the eye as her books are bright. She is brown- 
haired, slender and rather delicate looking, with a grave 
face. She has a wonderful talent as a teller of dialect 
stories. Alice Wellington Rollins, who is the most versa- 
tile of women, being poet, novelist, critic and essayist in 
one, is short and pleasantly rounded in outline, with a won- 
derful pair of brown eyes and the prettiest feet and hands 
in the world. She has an astonishing power for work, and 
while never seeming in a hurry accomplishes what it would 
tax two or three ordinary women to undertake. One of 
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the most earnest and eloquent advocates of tenement 
reform, she is now publishing a very remarkable presenta- 
tion of its evils in the form of a novel.—N. Y. World. 





There are no more hospitable and delightful people than 
General Lew Wallace and his wife. Their pleasant and 
unpretentious home in Crawfordsville, whose drawing-room 
windows look out upon the roof and chimneys of the old 
house where Mrs. Wallace was born, is now a sort of 
literary Mecca. Every one who visits the place goes to 
call upon the author of Ben Hur. Strangers stop over 
trains, and even come from a distance to pay their respects. 
All are received with unvarying courtesy and kindness, 
and are refreshed with tea in the library and a few words 
of kindly welcome, at least, from both host and hostess. 
They are shown the souvenirs of stirring military, political, 
literary, and diplomatic experiences, and are sent on their 
way rejoicing.—Inter-Ocean. 





The Chicago Times has made a list of the literary women 
in that city. The reasons for including each person are 
given and these will be found based on broad and gener- 
ous grounds. Mrs. Franklin McVeagh heads the list, and 
her title is due to having entertained Oscar Wilde. Mrs. 
George S. Lord is allied to the cause of esthetic dress. 
Mrs. Wilson Baker studies Volapuk and contributes to the 
Ohio press. Mrs. J.C. Harris has written a paper on 
The Higher Education of Women. Mrs. J. S. Black- 
welder is a student of Norse mythology and will make an 
address at some commencement exercises in Kansas City. 
Miss Lillie Potter is a linguist, and traveled with the young 
lady who wrote We Two in Europe. Mrs. Milward 
Adams is a teacher of Delsarte. Mrs. Benjamin F. Felix 
entertained Lucy Larcom. Mrs. Helen Shedd gave a 
“ conversation ” to or for Mr. Bronson Alcott. Mrs. Dan- 
iel Shorey is fond of philosophy and Herbert Spencer. Mrs. 
Gene Harding took her children for “ intellectual advance- 
ment to Europe.” Mrs. Henry D. Lloyd has a class of 
young ladies meet with her to study history. Mrs. P. C. 
Harford is fond of the French language. Mrs. Mary S. - 
Willard was once the editor of the Union Signal. Mrs. 
E. E. Marean “heads the cause of Pundita Ramabai.” 
Mrs. E. A. West is the President of the Athena Club. 
Mrs. Levi B. Doud is a member of the Plymouth Church, 
and is a “ perfect encyclopedia of general information.” 
Mrs. George Sherwood has written several poems and a 
child’s story. Mrs. George H. Meech is a niece of Story, 
the sculptor, and is fond of Browning. Mrs. Charles 
Hutchinson is an alumnus of Dearborn Seminary, and is 
devoted to art. Mrs. Mary E. Burt has written a book 
called Browning’s Women. This record has seemed too 
good to break.—N. Y. Evening Sun. 





A Philadelphia lady now in London writes : “ Robert 
Browning and Mrs. Bloomfield Moore are very close 
friends. Recently at a social gathering at Mrs. Moore’s 
house the Philadelphian fell on her knees before the 
poet and implored him to play something on the piano. 
Mr. Browning fell on his knees and begged Mrs. Moore to 
excuse him and play something herself. Neither played.” 





Laura C. Holloway, writing in the Graphic of Edna 
Dean Proctor, thus describes her: “Not tall nor quite 
small, she is of medium stature, deliberate and graceful in 
movement, and possessed of much dignity. Her manners 
are those of a high-bred lady, and her voice, which is sweet 
and low, is her great charm. She is a fluent talker, but 
never a gay one. Her ways are gentle and earnest, rather 
than merry and vivacious. A distinguished writer describ- 
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ing her spoke of her as ‘the lady with eyes from out of the 
East.’ Her eyes are certainly wonderful orbs—black, lus- 
trous and full. The expression is always soft and some- 
times sad, and her soul is photographed in the light that 
shines out from them. She is a woman who is tender and 
strong, patient and loving, and unvaryingly kind. Miss 
Proctor’s life has been spent in part in Brooklyn, where for 
many years she was a member of the household of her 
kinsman, the late Charles Storrs, whose beautiful home in 
Monroe Place was ever the scene of generous and delight- 
ful hospitality, and whose library attained a literary celeb- 
rity from the tributes which distinguished scholars and 
literarians have paid it, and from the fact that it was a 
favorite resort of his warm and life-long friend, Horace 
Greeley, who delighted to enshrine himself amid its treas- 
ures when he wished to be alone. Of late years she has 
lived a portion of the winters in Washington, and the 
greater part of the time with an only sister, Mrs. Coolidge, 
at South Framingham, near Boston. As in her poems, so 
in her life; the sunshine and the clouds will sometimes 
pass each other, but there is such an undercurrent of love 
and hope in her nature that the sunshine predominates. 
The bow of promise is always shining in the sky for this 
true poet—this woman of genius and of sterling worth.” 





Sidney Lanier is to have a monument costing $15,000, 
raised by three Southern cities. If $15,000 had been 
raised for Sidney Lanier a dozen years ago he would 
be writing poems now.—Philadelphia Press. 





There are few more interesting personalities among the 
authors of the present day than that of Laurence Oliphant, 
who recently arrived in this city from London. Asa 
traveler, diplomatist, newspaper correspondent, satirist, 
social reformer, philanthropist and novelist, Mr. Oliphant 
has been almost equally distinguished. He was born in 
England in 1829, and though he became a barrister, soon 
devoted himself to travel. In1852 he published A Jour- 
ney to Katmaridhu (the capital of Nepaul). This was 
followed the next year by The Russian Shores of the 
Black Sea, and two years later by Minnesota and the Far 
West. He served on Lord Elgin’s mission to China, and 
was subsequently made charge d'affaires at Pekin, an 
office he was compelled to resign in consequence of wounds 
received in an attack made upon him by native assassins. 
In the negotiations for the Reciprocity Treaty made with 
the United States by Lord Elgin Mr. Oliphant was of 
great service to his distinguished chief. One of his many 
visits to this country resulted in his joining the social com- 
munity started by Thomas Luke Harris in Chautauqua 
County, in this State. There Mr. Oliphant worked for a 
time as a farmer, but finding the scheme was not carried 
out in accordance with his ideas of what was right and 
originally intended he returned to Europe. For three years 
prior to this experience he had represented the Stirling 
Burghs in the British Parliament. In Piccadilly Mr. Oli- 
phant wrote some brilliant satire upon English life, though 
this was surpassed by the American sketch Irene McGil- 
licuddy, the authorship of which was long concealed, but 
is now acknowledged by him. Some years ago Mr. Oli- 
phant with his wife took up his abode at Haifa, in Syria, 
and soon after put forth a scheme for the colonization of 
Palestine by distressed Jews from Russia and other coun- 
tries where they were ill-treated. In 1885 he published 
Sympneumata, or Evolutionary Forces Now Active in Man. 
It is an extension of this idea that Mr. Oliphant now offers 
to the world as a new faith and practice which affords a 
cure for the evils under which man suffers in the present 
state of civilization. This book, which is called Scientific 
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Religion, was published in England on the day Mr. Oli- 
phant sailed for this country. In personal appearance Mr. 
Oliphant is not unfitted to play the réle of Oriental patri- 
arch. He is nearly six feet high, wears his gray hair 
rather long and a full gray beard of imposing dimensions. 
His expression is kindly, and the high, dome-shaped fore- 
head, above which the hair is a little thin, is reminiscent 
of the portraits of Shakespeare —N. Y. Tribune. 





The literary methods of Ik Marvel are not very method- 
ical. He usually waits till “the spirit moves,” and finds 
his greatest difficulty in nerving himself to work. He can 
best write “on order,” if the subject be given and the order 
imperative enough. “For a man to ask me to write some- 
thing for him, he might as well ask the sky to rain.” As 
valuable thoughts occur to him he writes them in his note- 
books, feeling sure, as his friend Irving used to say when 
he sketched a beautiful tree and laid it aside, that it would 
“come into play some time.” But many times he takes a 
pile of note-books to search for something which he knows 
is in them, and before finding, maddened with impatience, 
he pitches the whole bundle into the fire. He has lost 
much valuable matter this way. He writes very fast, once 
started. His early manuscripts are written on paper yel- 
low as parchment and show a good firm hand and singularly 
few corrections. He revises always enough to make his 
work satisfactory to himself. This is sometimes much 
work, sometimes little. He seldom varies expression for 
the sake of expression itself, but will make any change 
necessary to add force or clearness to the sentiment. He 
usually writes in the morning.—The Graphic. 





Howard Seely, the Texan writer, who has been attract- 
ing attention for several years past by his clever sketches 
and stories of frontier life, and whose recent novel, A 
Nymph of the West, is receiving favorable comment, has 
some curious superstitions about literary composition, and 
is unique in his methods of work. The most curious feat- 
ure of his study is a human skull and femora surmount- 
ing a bookcase. The thigh bones are those of a man, but 
the skull is a woman’s, said to have formerly appertained 
to a Mexican senorita of great beauty. There is some 
mystery about this relic, for the author is reticent about 
talking of it. The brain cavity is lined with black velvet, 
and the top of the skull opens with a hinge ; for this ghastly 
box is a receptacle for pens and the names of his heroines 
inscribed upon bits of ivory. It is his custom when the 
name of a heroine has been selected, and her character 
and physical attractions are in process of development, to 
put this title in the head of the skull and let it remain 
there until the story is finished. The eyes of the skull are 
provided with silver fonts to contain ink—the left red and 
the right black, When in the throes of composition this 
skull is used, and his fiction may, therefore, be said to em- 
anate from the left eye and consequently from the right 
hemisphere of the skull of the Mexican senorita. Read- 
ers of Poe’s Gold Bug may smile at this singular analogy 
between the finding of material and mental treasures by 
this sepulchral process, but in Mr. Seely’s case, oddly 
enough, the result is neither morbid nor gruesome. His 
fiction is eminently wholesome, natural and even of a hu- 
morous turn, Cynthia Dallas, the heroine of A Nymph 
of the West, is said to have been drawn after a prominent 
beauty in New York society. In this respect Mr. Seely 
follows the tradition of Sir Walter Scott in Ivanhoe, for 
Rebecca is currently believed to have been the portrait of a 
Jewish lady of Philadelphia——David Wechsler in Graphic. 
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A dog meeting a strange cat, took her by the top of the 
back and shook her for a considerable period with some 
earnestness. Then depositing her in a ditch, he remarked 
with gravity : “ There, my feline friend, I think that will 
teach you a wholesome lesson; and as punishment is in- 
tended to be reformatory, you ought to be grateful to me 
for deigning to administer it.” “I don’t think of question- 
ing your right to worry me,” said the cat, getting her 
breath ; “but I should like to know where you got your 
license to preach at me. Also, if not inconsistent with the 
dignity of the court, I should wish to be informed of the 
nature of my offense, in order that I may the more clearly 
apprehend the character of the lesson imparted by its pun- 
ishment.” “Since you are so curious,” replied the dog, “I 
worry you because you are too feeble to worry me.” “In 
other words,” rejoined the cat, “you bite me for that to 
which you owe your existence.” The reply of the dog was 
lost in the illimitable field of ether whither he was just then 
projected by the kick of a passing horse. The moral of 
this fable cannot be given until he shall get down and close 
the conversation with the regular apothegm. 


A young cock and a hen were speaking of the size of 
eggs. Saidthecock: “I once laid an egg ——” “Oh, you 
did !” interrupted the hen, with a derisive cackle. “ Pray 
how did you manage it?” The cock felt injured in his self- 


_esteem, and turning his back upon the hen, addressed him- 


self toa brood of young chickens. ‘‘I once laid anegg—” 
The chickens chirped incredulously, and passed on. The 
insulted bird reddened in the wattles with indignation, and 
strutting up to the patriarch of the entire barnyard, re- 
peated his assertion. The patriarch nodded gravely, as if 
the feat were an every-day affair, and the other continued : 
“I once laid an egg alongside a watermelon, and compared 
thetwo. The vegetable was considerably the larger.” This 
fable shows the absurdity of hearing all a man has to say. 





A rat seeing a cat approaching, and finding no avenue of 
escape went boldly up to her, and said: “ Madam, I have 
just swallowed a powerful dose of bane, and in accordance 
with the instructions upon the label, have come out of my 
hole to die. Will you kindly direct me to a spot where my 
corpse will prove peculiarly offensive?” “Since you are so 
ill,” replied the cat, “I will myself transport you to a spot 
which I think will suit.” So saying, she stuck her teeth 
through the nape of his neck and trotted away with him. 
This was more than he had bargained for, and he squeaked 
shrilly with the pain. “Ah!” said the cat, “a rat who 
knows he has but a few minutes to live, never makes a fuss 
about a little agony. I don’t think, my fine fellow, you have 
taken poison enough to hurt either you or me.” So she 
made a meal of him. If this fable does not teach that rats 
get no profit by lying I should be pleased to know what in 
the name of common or un-common sense it does teach. 





A dog finding a joint of mutton, apparently guarded 
by a negligent raven, stretched himself before it with an 
air of intense satisfaction. “Ah!” said he, alternately 
smiling and stopping up the smiles with meat, “this is 
an instrument of salvation to my stomach—an instrument 
upon which I love to perform.” “I beg your pardon,” said 
the bird ; “ it was placed there specially for me by one whose 





* Translated from the Persian by A. G. B. 
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right to so convey it is beyond question, he having legally 
acquired it by chopping it off the original owner.” “I detect 
no flaw in your abstract of title,” replied the dog ; “all seems 
quite regular ; but I must not provoke a breach of the peace 
by lightly relinquishing what I might feel it my duty to 
resume by violence. I must have time to consider, and 
in the mean time I will dine.” Thereupon he leisurely 
consumed the property in dispute, shut his eyes, yawned, 
turned upon his back, thrust out his legs divergently and 
died. The meal had been carefully poisoned, a fact of 
which the raven was guiltily conscious. There are several 
things mightier than brute force—arsenic is one of them. 





“Tt is a waste of valor for us to do battle,” said a lame 
ostrich to a negro who had suddenly come upon her in the 
desert ; “let us cast lots to see who shall be considered 
the victor and then go about our business.” To this 
proposition the negro readily assented. They cast lots— 
the negro cast lots of stones and the ostrich cast lots of 
feathers. Then the former went about his business, which 
consisted of skinning the bird. Moral—there is nothing 
like the arbitrament of chance. That form of it known as 
trile-bijoorie is perhaps as good as any. 





A sword-fish having penetrated seven or eight feet into 
the bottom of a ship under the impression that he was 
quarreling with a whale, was unable to draw out of the 
fight. The sailors annoyed him a good deal by pounding 
with handspikes upon that portion of his horn inside ; but 
he bore it as bravely as he could, putting the best possible 
face upon the matter, until he saw a shark swimming by, 
of whom he inquired the probable destination of the ship. 
“Italy, I think,” said the other grinning. “I have pri- 
vate reasons for believing that her cargo consists of con- 
sumptives.” “Ah!” exclaimed the captive, “ Italy, delight- 
ful clime of the cerulean orange—the rosy olive! Land of 
the night-blooming Jesuit and the fragrant lazzarone! It 
would be heavenly to run down gondolas in the streets of 
Venice! I must go to Italy.” “Indeed you must,” said 
the shark, darting suddenly aft, where he caught the gleam 
of shotted canvas through the blue waters. But it was 
fated to be otherwise; some days afterward the fish and 
ship passed over a sunken rock which nearly grazed the 
keel. Then the two parted company with mutual expres- 
sions of tender regard, and a report which could be traced 
by those on board to no trustworthy source. The fore- 
going fable shows that a man of good behavior need not 
care for money or position, and vice versa. 





A fox and a duck having quarreled about the owner- 
ship of a frog, agreed to refer the dispute toa lion. After 
hearing a great deal of argument the lion opened his 
mouth to speak. “I am very well aware,” interrupted the 
duck, “what your decision is. It is that by our own 
showing the frog belongs to neither of us, and you will eat 
him yourself. But please to remember that lions do not 
like frogs.” “To me,” exclaimed the fox, “it is perfectly 
clear that you will give the frog to the duck, the duck to 
me, and take me yourself. Allow me to state certain ob- 
jections to * “T was about to remark,” said the lion, 
“that while you were disputing, the cause of contention 
had hopped away. Perhaps you can procure another 
frog.” To point out the moral of this fable would be to 
offer a gratuitous insult to the acuteness of the reader. 
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SARCASM OF THE SEXES—ABOUT WOMEN 





A Boston girl really wants to know what kind of a bean 
grows in the tripod.—Puck. 

It is said that every dog has his day but the nights cer- 
tainly belong to the cats. —Chicago News. 

There is not a high estimation of value placed upon the 
bride who is given away.—Philadelphia Call. 

Boston girls do not fall on the sidewalk. They are sim- 
ply but awfully precipitated.—Philadelphia Call. 

In making love to a Boston girl accept this pointer—be- 
ware of the shoulder-blade.—Drake’s Magazine. 

There are tw2 things a woman will always jump at—a 
conclusion and a mouse.—Burlington Free Press. 

When a girl gets mad, rises from a fellow’s knee, but 
finally goes back again, that’s a relapse.—N. Y. World. 

It is said that a woman has more honor than a man. 
More clothes on’er, it means, probably.—Dansville Breeze. 

Age cannot wither, nor custom stale 
Fair woman’s regard for the festive male.—Old Song. 

There is nothing a woman enjoys better than to stir up 
the dust in a room and let it settle again. —Free Press. 

A new magazine—Woman. Will salesladies patronize 
a publication bearing such a title ?—Drake’s Magazine. 

When a Boston girl reads one of Howells’ love stories 
she is generally affected to tears, and little icicles are 
observed to form on her cheeks.—Epoch. 

The St. Louis lover calls his girl an angel, but the Chi- 
cago youth regards his fiancée merely as a feetish. Apolo- 
gies by—The Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 

Mistress—Did you tell the lady I was out? Blivins—Yis, 
mum. ‘“ Did she seem to doubt it?” “No, mum. She 
said she knew you wasn’t.”—Texas Siftings. 

Servant—The mistress says, mum, that she is not at 
home. Who shall I say called? Caller—Say that a lady 
called who didn’t bring her name.—The Epoch. 

Miss Travis—Doctor, my head troubles me dreadfully. 
It swims all the time. Doctor—My dear young lady, you 
read too many seaside novels.—Burlington Free Press. 

He—Your friend, Miss Wabash, is quite chic, Miss 
Breezy. Miss Breezy (a trifle enviously)—Yes, Clara may 
be a trifle chic, but she is no chicken.—Harper’s Bazar. 

Oh, why down her cheeks do the tear drops fall, 
Oh, is there an ache in her heart, I wonder ? 
Her shoes are new and a size too small, 
My friend, and they’re pinching her feet like thunder. 
—Boston Courier. 

Mother—What ! novel reading again, Mary? Daugh- 
ter (pulling up the heel of her slipper)—Well, my darling 
mother there’s nothing for me to do; you do everything 
about the house, don’t you ?—Boson Gazette. 

Uncouth Young Man—May I kiss you, Miss Jones? 
Miss Jones (indignantly) —What do you mean, sir? U. Y. 
M. (surprised)—Don’t you know what a kiss is yet ? Well, 
you are the funniest girl I ever saw.—Good evening. 

Cook, aghast—Och, mum, I've sphilt a taycup o’ milk 
over the front of me besht driss, an’ I’m thinkin’ I’m 
afther spilin’ it intoirely. Mistress—O, Mary, how could 
you! Was it all we had ?—Boston Commonwealth. 

First Chicago Woman—“ We are to be admitted to the 
church conference to-day, aren’t we? Second Chicago 
Woman—“ No, indeed. Didn’t you hear? They voted 
to keep us out.” “Oh, dear! I dont know what to do with 
myself this morning.” “ Well, let’s go around to the court- 
house and listen to divorce cases. We're not shut out of 
there yet. Are we ?”—Omaha World. 


“ And they were all talking so unkindly of you, dearest 
Louise—” “ And what were they saying?” “Saying that 
you painted your face, and I told them that it was untrue 
and that your color was only erysipelas.”—Town Topics. 

Tressie—Going to Newport this summer, Bessie ? 
Bessie—Decidedly, no. Iam going to some spot where 
I shan’t have to everlastingly dress, dress, all the time. 
Tressie—Why don’t you go to bed, then ?—Town Topics. 

A woman was giving evidence in a certain case when 
she was asked by the lawyer: “ Was this young woman 
virtuous previous to this affair?” “Was she what?” 
“Virtuous. Was she chaste?” ‘“Chaste? Oh, yes! 
She was chased about a quarter of a mile.”—Truth. 

A charmingly realistic writer says : “ A woman's crown of 
glory is a fine head of hair.” It must be a great satisfac- 
tion to a woman to know that “a crown of glory” can be 
purchased for thirty dollars—always provided she has 
the thirty dollars.—Norristown Herald. 

Judge—The witness will raise her right hand and be 
sworn. Witness—Will your honor please do me a favor ? 
Judge—What is it, madam? Witness—Won’t you let a 
couple of witnesses be sworn with me? I'm so timid that 
I don’t like to be sworn alone.—Texas Siftings. 


Grace and Mary and Maud 
Are still, though winsome, unwed. 
Mary was rather a fraud— 
Grace had a lurid head.—S, F. News Letter. 


Young lady (visiting from Oshkosh)—And is it true, 
dear Mrs. Gotham, that only 400 people comprise the best 
society of New York? Mrs. Gotham—Yes, it has been so 
stated. Young lady—lIt’s very curious; why, we have a 
larger number than that in Oshkosh.—The Epoch. 


Miss Gladys—You appeared very abruptly with your 
errand. You must not come so suddenly into the room 
when Mr. Smithers is spending the evening with me. 
Bridget—Suddent ! Suddent ye call it, and me at the 
kayhole three-quarthers of an hour !—Harper’s Bazar. 

Woman (to tramp)—And if I give you a nice plate of 
hash you promise to saw some wood? Tramp—Yes, ‘em. 
Woman (doubtfully)}—I don’t know whether I can put 
confidence in you or not. Tramp (reproachfully)—You 
ought to, ma’am. Remember that I have confidence 
enough in you to eat the hash.—Harper’s Bazar. 

“Is everything in readiness?” said the Boston girl, as 
she dipped the oars into the water preparatory to taking a 
row. “ Allready,” responded her lover, who held the boat 
against the bank. “Then I presume it is in order to 
request Mr. Gallagher to release the person of the gentler 
sex.” So the lover let her go.—Boston Courier. 

“Mamma,” anxiously whispered Miss Overtherhine, a 
fashionable belle of Cincinnati, whose mother was giving a 
grand evening party, “an awful blunder has happened !” 
“Why, you alarm me, Lulu, dear,” said the mother in 
consternation ; “ what is it?” “It is not yet twelve, and 
only five kegs of beer left.”—New York Sun. 

The charming damsel had no appetite : 
Her health was delicate, her mother said ; 


But at the table she put out of sight 
As much as would have two iongshoremen fed. 


‘*T eat no more than would a bird,” laughed she. 
But when she rose and from the table went, 
The landlord frowned and bit his lips : said he, 
‘* I guess an ostrich was the bird she meant.” 
—Boston Courier. 
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SARCASM OF THE SEXES—ABOUT MEN 





When second childhood comes, a man forgets he is old. 
Thus charmingly reasons The N' w Orleans Picayune. 

It isn’t that women talk more than men; men do not 
have so much that is valuable to say.—Chicago Tribune. 

Amateur Actor (to friend)—I say, Charley, what was 
the general opinion of my acting last night? Friend—I 
didn’t hear any opinion whatever expressed.—Sun. 

He—I want something to appeal to my imagination. 
I am tired of books and plays. I want something to speak 
to my intellect. She—Try a pork chop.—Tid-Bits. 

A Michigan girl boasts that her lover can jump sixteen 
feet on a level. As this is leap year, the poor cuss was 
probably trying to get away.—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 

A young man in Cleveland has a scrap-book containing 
the marriage notices of those that he has loved, and he 
sits out in the moonlight and reads it and cries.—Sun. 

He—lI see no reason why I should not write a success- 
ful play, do you? She—None whatever; you have read 
widely and have a capital memory.—London Tid-Bits. 

After the rider at an up-town riding-school picked him- 
seif up from the tan bark, he remarked: “I thought I had 
improved. I find I have fallen off.”—Epoch. 

“Yes,” remarked Mrs. Muldoon, as she washed up the 
Pullman car, to the porter, “ your work is complementary 
to mine. I clean out the cars, you, you devil, you clean 
out the passengers. ”’—Lowell Citizen. 

Visitor (to Montana widow)—And you say your hus- 
band met his death by falling off a scaffold? Yes; poor 
John! Visitor—How far did he fall? Er—oh, about 
three feet, I think.—Nebraska State Journal. 

He (shortly after marriage)—It is fearful hot in this 
room. She—I have just been burning up a lot of love let- 
ters I got before I was married. Perhaps that’s what 
makes it so warm in the room.—Texas Siftings. 


“ Good-bye, children,” said the Sunday-school superin- 


tendent, who was going abroad. “Good-by. Be good 
boys and girls. God will take charge of you during my 
absence. Good-bye.”—The Boston Transcript. 

“I trust your late husband had something saved up for 
a rainy day,” said a sympathizing friend. “Indeed he 
had !” replied the widow with a fresh burst of tears: “he 
had seven or eight umbrellas.” —Providence Journal. 

Mr. Ham (the tragedian)—The dramatic profession in 
this country, my dear madame, is making rapid strides. 
Madame (very much impressed)—Yes ; I suppose it has to 
at times to get out of the way of trains. —Unidentified. 

Surgeon (to patient who has been playing Missouri 
poker)—I can find only one ear, sir. Patient—Ya’as, the 
other one wasn’t wuth savin’. For God’s sake, don’t sew 
it on the wrong side, Doc. —Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Wife—John, the new maid told me that you tried to 
kiss her this morning. Husband—What ! And I paid her 
a dollar to say nothing to you about it. Discharge her at 
once. Such a person is not to be trusted.”—The Idea. 


“My dear,” said the wealthy bride of an impecunious 
duke, “ what is this diamond tiara I see here on Streeter’s 
bill?” “ Ah, ma chere! zat ees ze magnifique present I 
had ze honneur to geef you ze day of our marriage, ze evi- 
dence of my loaf.”—N. Y. Evening Sun. 

Oh, we are querulous creatures! Little less 
Than all things can suffice to make us happy, 
And little more than nothing is enough 


To discontent us. —Coleridge. 


“You are a very large man,” said an avenue tailor to a 
new Congressman, as he took his measure. “ Think so,do 
you?” replied the M.C. “I certainly do.” “Well, you 
ought to see me when I’m at home.”—Washington Critic. 

In front of the Fifth Avenue Hotel. City Man (show- 
ing a Chicago friend the sights)—That is the Worth Mon- 
ument. Chicago Friend—What! is he dead? City Man— 
Dead! Of course he’s dead. Chicago Friend—Where does 
your wife get her dresses now ?—Epoch. 

‘* Anything fresh or new this morning,” said a reporter 
to the young lady type writer, as he lounged into a rail- 
way office. “Yes,” she replied. “ What is it,” asked the 
reporter, grabbing an envelope. “That paint you were 
leaning so very gracefully against.”—Graphic. 

Mr. Rocksby (appearing at window)—I took the liberty 
of coming around this way and surprising you, Miss Doro- 
thy. Miss Dorothy—How ingenious of you! Now let 
me see you jump in without touching your paw—er—hands. 
My little Fido always does.—Chicago Tribune. 

“There is considerable difference between you and a 
mule,” said a Brooklyn girl to an Anglomaniac. “ Aw, bah 
Jove, you flattah me, don’t-cher-know! What, aw, what 
is the, aw, diffewance?” “One is light in the head while 
the other is heavy in the feet.”—Brooklyn Argus. 

Clairette—Mr. Gillyspoon, will you kindly oblige me by 
winding your silk handkerchief around your right hand 
while you are waltzing with me? Gillyspoon—Certainly ; 
but why, my dear lady? Clairette—Your cold glove on 
my bare back chills me through.—Chicago Herald. 

“T will be fair with you, darling,” said George Himself 
tenderly. “ When we are married, you shall always have one- 
half my income.” “And I, dear George,” said Amanda 
Herself, “will not be insensible to such unselfishness ; 
you shall share one-half of my expenses.”— Unidentified. 

Colored Clergyman (to Miss Blanche, a member of his 
flock)—Look heah, chile, you ‘tracts too much tenshuns 
wid dem fine close. You go take off dem close. Miss 
Blanche—Huh ! me take off dem close? Den I'll ’tract 
still more tenshuns! Parson, I’se s’prised to hear you talk 
dat way, ’deed I is.—Florida Mocking Bird. 

He—Tell me, do you prefer men of great reputation, 
or do you rather like the commonplace fellows? She— 
To speak frankly, I like the commonplace men best, par- 
ticularly at a party like this; but you must not think I 
said so just for the sake of saying something compliment- 
ary to you! He fainted.—Pittsburgh Bulletin. 

He was the greatest warrior 
That ever flourished sword ; 
He was the greatest preacher 
That ever preached the Word ; 
He was the swiftest runner 
That ever won a race ; 
He was the keenest lawyer 
That ever pleaded case ; 
He was the strongest wrestler 
That ever took a lock ; 
He was the greatest boxer 
That ever dealt a knock ; 
He was the greatest fencer 
That ever swung a foil ; 
He was the greatest farmer 
That ever turned the soil ; 
All these he was, but now is not, 
Because, to my surprise, 
He's a convert to veracity, 
And abandoned all his lies. 
—S. F. News-Letter. 
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CONCERNING CELEBRITIES—AT HOME AND ABROAD 





Blanche Roosevel® - - -+- - The N. Y. World 

The “ American girl” who is writing a play in collabora- 
tion with Victorien Sardou is better known in any of a half- 
dozen European capitals than in her own city of New York. 
Blanche Roosevelt Tucker, known for a short time to the 
American stage as “ Blanche Roosevelt,” and bearing that 
well-known Knickerbocker name by right from her mother, 
has achieved in a life of thirty years far more than falls to 
the lot of most of her brilliant and beautiful sisterhood. It 
will scarcely be an exaggeration to say that there is no living 
author who would not be pleased to the top of his bent at 
an invitation to write, in conjunction with the past-master 
of the contemporary stage, a dramatization of his own novel. 
Such an honor Sardou has offered to no playwright, even 
in his own land of playwrights, and that it should fall to 
a woman, and a woman of whom her country men and 
women have every reason to be proud, emphasizes the com- 
pliment. Some ten years ago Blanche Roosevelt Tucker 
went to Paris with a roving commission from the Chicago 
Times. She was to receive $50 per month from that jour- 
nal, and to write once a week or once a month, as she chose, 
on art, music, social and literary gossip. Her mother, Mrs. 
Tucker, has for years been a regular and valued contributor 
to the Times. There were three daughters. One of them, 
Mrs. Edwin H. Low, wife of the well-known steamship 
agent, is the editor and manager of a successful weekly in 
this city. Another, Dr. Love, is a brilliant woman, who has 
by energy and perseverance built up a good medical prac- 
tice in Chicago. The third is just now the “ American 
girl” of whom, perhaps, most Americans are talking. 
The mother of such a family must necessarily have been 
herself a woman of unusual gifts. She had, and indeed 
has still, th: journalistic faculty developed to a high degree. 
When Blanche first began writing for publication, Mrs. 
Tucker was already a regular contributor to the Chicago 
Times and Tribune of papers over the nom de guerre of 
“Corinne,” which she almost as regularly answered and 
dissected in Sorosis, a Chicago weekly of that time, over 
the nom de plume of “ Mrs. Fitzjames.” Fertility of re- 
source was naturally to be expected in the children of such 
a mother. Robert Roosevelt is a distant cousin of Mrs. 
Tucker, who is a great-granddaughter of Cornelius I. 
Roosevelt. The newspaper letters of Blanche Roosevelt 
(Tucker) attracted some attention in this country. Stage 
Struck, the book in which she advised her American sisters 
not to go to Italy to study how to become “ opera singers,” 
attracted much criticism. Acknowledged to be a talented 
and accomplished girl, Miss Tucker's measure for really 
great achievements had not been taken inthiscountry. But 
she went on her way, making progress in one direction and 
then in another, and when she married a marquis and began 
to be a social lion in Paris, her American reputation took a 
tremendous bound. But the seeds which have now ripened 
her into one of the most interesting and successful women 
of her time had already begun to yield a plentiful literary 
harvest and borne fruit in books which the best critics of 
Paris and London delightedtohonor. Of these books lit- 
tle appears to have been known in her native land. Her 
first book was Longfellow’s Home Life. At that time 
she was on the comic opera stage. It is said to have 


been the dream of Longfellow’s life to have something he 
had written dramatized. Tennyson, of whom he believed 
himself the peer, had had his works put on the stage. 
Longfellow was taken behind the scenes at the Boston 


Theatre, where Miss Roosevelt was singing in Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s works, and was presented to her. He gave 
her, outright, The Masque of Pandora. She made an 
opera of it, and the opera failed. Blanche Ro, sevelt had 
constructed the book, and no less a musician than Arthur 
Celli, the score, but to no purpose, except to make Long- 
fellow and Miss Roosevelt great friends. The libretto and 
score of the Masque of Pandora are now in the possession 
of her sister, Mrs. Low. Its production in Boston is said to 
have cost Miss Roosevelt $16,000. But the friendship with 
Longfellow bore fruit. He invited Miss Rcosevelt to his 
home at Nahant, where she spent two weeks. The charm- 
ing old poet talked art to her for art’s sake. One morning 
he came down to the piazza, and surprised her writing in 
her diary. “What are you writing?” he asked. She said 
she was jotting down some of his talk about art. He be- 
came interested, and they agreed that she should make 
these talks the basis of a book called Longfellow’s Home 
Life, which his publisher, Osgood, should give to the world. 
Before the book came out Longfellow died, though not 
before the earlier chapters were read to and corrected by 
him. The subsequent misunderstanding with the Long- 
fellow heirs renders the reading by the poet himself im- 
portant, as showing direct authorization for the work, which 
the Longfellow heirs have since denied. In January, 1881, 
Mrs. Low went to Nahant with her sister Blanche, and was 
a witness to the ratification of the complete work. Blanche 
Roosevelt’s next book was Marked in Haste, which had, 
and still has, a considerable sale. Her next was Stage 
Struck; or, She Would Be An Opera Singer, in which 
she attempted—for their own good—to deter American 
girls from going to Italy to learn opera, and to encourage 
the founding in this country of a national conservatory of 
music. The book on which Miss Roosevelt's literary repu- 
tation will probably rest is her Life of Gustave Doré, 
which she did in English, and which has been translated 
into French, German, Swedish and Spanish. It gave her 
at once an established standing in the critical circles of 
London and Paris. No inconsiderable charm of the work 
was the fact that it contained many engravings of Doré’s 
work never until then published, drawn by him in albums, 
and on the fly-leaves of books. Miss Roosevelt spent two 
years of work on the Life of Doré. The book which 
Sardou and the fair author are jointly dramatizing is 
The Copper Queen. It is a true story, the scene of 
which is laid chiefly in the West. 
Theodore Tilton - - - - - N. Y. World 
One of the characters about Paris is Theodore Tilton. 
His long, gray hair, which may still be called luxuriant, 
falls almost upon his shoulders, which have a little stoop. 
His features, which have more and more prominence and 
solidity as age steals upon him, are somewhat white, his 
gait has a slight slouch, but is still firm, while his massive 
form seems to have lost little of its ancient vigor. He 
usually wears a soft slouch hat, and his dress is careless. 
He lives in a modest way—no American knows exactly 
where—and is occasionally seen at the bookstores or on 
the Avenue de l'Opéra. His principal place of resort is the 
Café de la Régence, which is in the Rue St. Honoré, fac- 
ing the open place in front of the Comédie Frangaise. 
Here he drops in every afternoon at four or five o'clock, 
and here he may be punctually found thenceforward until 
dinner time, deeply absorbed in a game of chess. I met 
him a day or two ago and asked him about the alleged 
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posthumous statement of Beecher about the scandal. He 
said he was surprised at the use some of the American 
journals were making of it. It was not new atall. In 
reality it was one of the first documents given to the public 
when the scandal first began to be talked about, and a 
reply to it was published immediately afterward. It was 
astonishing that the Herald should have made a sensation 
out of such very ancient material. The only explanation 
of its course was that there was no one of those now con- 
nected with the paper who worked for it before the Beecher 
trial. The mistake was not the fault of the autobiography, 
which gave all the facts connected with the matter. He 
was not inclined to talk any further on the subject nor to 
reopen any of the questions formerly pending between him 
and Beecher. Neither does he care to have his personal 
affairs in general brought in any way before the public, his 
only apparent desire being to live—the world forgetting, 
by the world forgot. He is not engaged, so far as known, 
in any serious literary labor, though he is said to do some 
writing for some American newspapers. 
Browning's Horror - + - - - N.Y. Tribune 
Robert Browning won’t write for magazines. In speak- 
ing of an offer of $1,000 from a Boston paper for a short 
poem, he said : “If I would write in that way for any one, 
I would consider this request from Boston, but I simply 
can’t. An English magazine offered me a large price, 
which I refused, and then a still larger, which I again 
refused. Then they sent me a blank check, and asked me 
to fill it out to my own satisfaction. But I returned that 
also. I cannot bring myself to write for periodicals. If I 
publish a book, and people choose to buy it, that proves 
they want to read my work. But to have them turn over 
the pages of a magazine and find me—that is to be an 
uninvited guest. My wife liked it. She liked to be with the 
others ; but I have steadfastly refused that kind of. thing.” 
A Wonderful Woman - =~ - = The N. Y. Graphic 


Elizabeth Rowell grew up amid grim privations in the 
mountains of Vermont. When a young girl she started to 
Boston to learn the dressmaking business. On the train 
was Thomas Thompson, a well-known Boston millionaire, 
who fell in love with her, and refused to relinquish the 
acquaintance until she married him. A tiny lorgnette, in 
which there is a profile view of Mrs. Thompson taken on 
her wedding day, which her husband always wore on his 
watch-chain, reveals a face of such exquisite beauty that 
the romantic marriage needs no further explanation. Dur- 
ing her husband’s lifetime Mrs. Thompson was well known 
in Boston for her charities. On his death Mrs, Thomp- 
son came into a life estate which produces an income of 
from $25,000 to $50,000. She receives this in monthly 
instalments, and I am told a week after often has to bor- 
row money. But it is the manner in which her generous 
impulses move that distinguishes her. The greatest gift that 
wealth can bestow, she says, is opportunity. Mrs. Thomp- 
son does not identify herself with all the objects of t -r 
generosity, whether people or causes. She assists and then 
she rests. She has but one enthusiasm, and that is reserved 
for the men who advance civilization. The men who con- 
trol and compel nature’s forces in new combinations set 
her mind aflame. It is scarcely necessary to add that she 
and Mr. Edison are great friends. The Rev. R. Heber New- 
ton and Professor Adler have found her a desirable ally 
in their various humanitarian schemes. It is a remarkable 
trio—in most things diverse, yet meeting on one side. Mrs. 
Thompson concerns herself but slightly with the Infinite. 
A Deist in belief, she does not bother with speculations 
concerning a divine personality. It is well known that she 
furnished the sinews of war for the Concord School of 
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Philosophy and built the chapel in the midst of Mr. 
Alcott’s old apple orchard. As an instance of the way in 
which Mrs. Thompson separates herself from the causes 
which she furthers, she was asked what was the object of 
the school. “It is a mutual admiration society. At the 
same time it is a comfort to know that there is one place 
where anybody with an idea can go without fear of 
being knocked down for it. As for the discussions, I 
didn’t care for them. The fact was, we had God served 
up for breakfast, warmed up for dinner and hashed for 
supper, and like the Chinaman’s kitten that was cooked in 
fifty different ways, it is the same God all the time, although 
that isn’t a very pretty way to put it.” She tells a story 
of the driver who took her from the train at Concord. 
“Folks say they can’t understand Mr. Emerson,” he 
said confidentially, “but I’ve lived nigh him three years, 
and I can understand everything he says.” But to return 
to Mrs. Thompson’s system of giving. She has been one 
of the sponsors of the Rugby scheme, and largely inter- 
ested in another project of the same kind in the far West. 
Admiring the writings of the Rev. Mr. Alger, and hearing 
he was in bad health, she urged his resting a year abroad 
and paid him his salary, $6,000, for a year. She bought of 
Mr. Frank Carpenter the painting of the Signing of the 
Emancipation Proclamation and presented it to Congress. 
In return, she is the only woman who has received the free- 
dom of the floor of Congress. One of her common ways 
of helping people to help themselves is in setting up cab- 
men. She never kept a carriage but patronized her cab- 
bies, who were able to work off some of their debt in that 
way. She enabled Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony to pub- 
lish their work on Female Suffrage. She also helped Ste- 
phen Pearl Andrews to issue his ponderous Universology. 
“Why did you do it?” she was once asked. “ His wife 
was dying. The dream of her life had been to see her hus- 
band’s work in print. I wanted her to die happy. I 
never read a line of the book myself.” Mrs. Thompson is 
not a reader. “ Life is so much more interesting,” she says. 
She never read but two novels, Jane Eyre and The Scar- 
let Letter. When she wants a new book she reads these 
over. She had happened to pick up a book of biography, 
and was surprised to find it interesting. Books of science 
she buys and, as she expresses it, “thumbs.” Like Horace 
Greeley, whose friend she was, Mrs. Thompson is a woman 
of simple tastes. Her chief diet is bread and milk and 
apples. Being not only a beautiful woman but a brilliant 
conversationalist, she has never been a society woman. 
“If I had once given myself over to it,” she once said, “I 
know I should have been extravagantly fond of it.” She 
never goes to the theater—she found it too tame. The 
world is amore enlivening stage. “ Everybody there plays 
his little game. I, too, have my little game.” Wherever 
Mrs. Thompson has lived in town she has been attended 
by a procession of the lame, the poor, the halt and the 
blind. At length, as a means of self-defense, it was neces- 
sary to keep her residence a secret. During the past few 
years she has lived at Stamford. Some one once said to 
her: “Mrs. Thompson, you are not a happy woman.” 
“No, I can’t get a grasp on anything. I try so hard, yet 
everything slips from me.” She has been spoken of asa 
model for a statue of Philanthfopy. No better type could 
be found than her clearly-cut, superbly modeled features. 
Henri Meilhac MEE A, Mig ith, eo. The Chicago Tribune 

It has been my privilege to know M. Meilhac well for 
many years, and I can truly say that I know no more amiable 
and lovable man. He is delightful just to look at—a stout, 
healthful figure, with a full, smiling face, dark mustache 
and imperial, and black hair, and a pair of the brightest 
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and blackest eyes in all the world. His manner is sympa- 
thetic, his conversation the wittiest I have ever heard, and 
his laugh truly contagious. At fifty-five years of age he 
has the brimming-over good spirits and sunny heart of a 
happy school-boy. And why not? He is rich and lives 
like a.prince. His spacious apartments look out upon the 
Boulevard and Place de Madeleine, and his balcony com- 
mands as splendid an outlook as there is in the city. Within, 
the rooms are furnished with luxurious splendor. Con- 
spicuous among them is a huge billiard and card room, 
probably the finest private apartment of the kind in Paris. 
He is fond of games, and after working all day he will play 
all night, or perhaps it would be more correct to say that 
after working all night he will play all day. His study isa 
room of such beauty as to inspire the occupant. There 
is no wonder that he writes so well, with such a place to 
write in, But it is not inspiration, he says, but hard work. 
And no man works harder. I don’t believe there is a more 
painstaking writer in the world. He works and re-works, 
writes and re-writes, polishes and re-polishes, and acts over 
each line as a lapidary acts over a choice gem that he is 
polishing and engraving. So he is a terror to managers. 
They never know when his piece is finished. He writes 
a play and puts it in the manager’s hands. _Next day he 
sends a note requesting a hundred alterations and emenda- 
tions. And so, almost daily and nightly up to the hour of 
production, M. Meilhac is sending in corrections and 
improvements in the lines or in the stage business. Some- 
times he has rushed to the theater just as the curtain was 
rising on the first act and given frantic orders that such an 
adjective should be stricken out or such a one intensified 
in expression. And finally, when it is all ended and the 
first performance has been given, M. Meilhac sighs and 
says: “Ah, if I could have only had a little more time, 
how much better I could have made it!” M. Meilhac is 
rich, as I have said. That is, he has a splendid income. 
His royalties on his plays amount to nearly $100,000 a 
year. That is probably a larger sum than any other dra- 
matic author enjoys. But he spends it prodigally. He 
lives in an extravagant manner. He loses fabulous sums 
at cards. But above all, his benefactions are incalculable. 
He ‘seems always to be giving—now a handful of silver to 
a beggar on the street, now $100 to pay the rent of some 
unlucky friend, now $1,000 to bring out a book for some 
struggling author who cannot find a publisher: Withal, he 
is as modest and unassuming a fellow as you will find in a 
long day's journey, whether in France or any other country. 
Labouchere’s Method - - - The N. Y. World 

The talk after this drifted on to a discussion of some of 
the characteristics of the leading figures in English political 
life, and the Duke of Marlborough spoke of Labouchere, 
for whom he entertains the warmest admiration. “I 
believe,” said he, “that Labouchere writes nearly all of 
Truth himself. He always has a pad of paper with him 
and takes down what he hears on all kinds of diverse sub- 
jects. As fast as he fills a sheet of the pad he tears it off 
and stuffs it into a pocket devoted to the reception of these 
slips. At night when he goes home he turns out his pocket, 
arranges its contents and sends them on to his editor. In 
this way Truth is Labouchere and Labouchere is Truth. 
The smoking-room in the House is his favorite lounging 
place. Here he sits and chats with everybody that comes 
along, and uses his pad and pencil incessantly. ‘ What 
was it you were telling me about that dynamo? Give it 
to me in a few words now—in plain English phrase.’ 
And he writes it down as you talk it. He says that the 
three necessary qualities for attractive newspaper writing 
are that it shall be short, concise, and always have a point. 
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From all these sources, which Mr. Labouchere con- 
veniently commands, the paper is filled up weekly. I am 
sure that he has no extensive editorial bills to pay, and that 
very little matter appears in the columns of Truth which is 
not either absolutely his own or suggested by him. The 
London World, which is, of course, Truth’s chief rival, on 
the other hand, pays out a great deal of money to contrib- 
utors, and is always presenting prominent features.” 


Balzac etles Femmes - - - The London Telegraph 


Unlike one of his contemporaries, who was a world- 
renowned story teller, and had a fresh amie at least once a 
month, Honoré de Balzac, author of La Comédie Hu- 
maine, was a comparatively continent person. This has 
been brovzht out in a new work, Balzac et les Femmes, 
which has deen published in Paris. According to the 
author, with’ two exceptions, all Balzac’s female friends 
were only united to him in the bonds of platonic friendship. 
The two exceptions were Mme. de Berny and the Countess 
Hanska, the last-mentioned lady having become his wife 
a short time before his death. The great literary classifier 
wrote to the Countess: “J don’t care for amitiés d’épiderme ; 
they tire me out and make me long more keenly for the 
treasures which are inclosed in other hearts which cherish 
me. Iam not a Frenchman in the frivolous acceptation of 
the term.” It may be worth noting, as everything con- 
nected with Balzac is ‘interesting, that the first female for 
whom he conceived a genuine affection was his sister, Mme. 
Surville, then Mme. de Berny, who is the charming Mme. 
de Morsauf in the Lys dans la Vallée. Next came Mme. Car- 
raud, whom he drew as a femme supérieure, and afterward 
“ George Sand,” the Duchess d’Abrantés, Mme. de Girar- 
din, and the Duchess de Castries—who, nevertheless, was 
a tremendous coquette—whom he limned as the Duchesse 
de Langeais. It is rather a curious commentary on French 
morals to find an author laboring to prove that Balzac was 
only the “friend” of all these women. 


A Lecturer on Economy -  - - - Detroit Free Press 


“Tt ar’ my dooty to explain,” said Brother Gardner, as 
the hall grew quiet, “dat de Hon. Geawge Washington 
Jones, of Memphis, who was to deliber a lecktur’ befo’ dis 
club on ‘How an’ When to Economize,’ has skipped to 
Canada. Sich of you as had your moufs all ready fur 
sumthin’ good will no doubt feel a bit disappointed until I 
furder explain. By a keerful study of the Hon. Jones I 
diskibered most of his pints: I found dat he was econo- 
mizin’ on boot heels to buy mo’ brass watch chain. He 
was makin’ one shirt las’ him doorin’ de Spring sezun in 
order to buy fo’ pink collars which reached up to his ears. 
He hadn’t any underclothes, but he had a galvanized watch 
dat run twenty-six hours to de day. He was barfut in his 
butes, but he wore a glass diamond dat nebber cost les dan 
thirty cents. He hadn’t any obercoat, but he wore a pair 
o’ bewtiful yaller kid gloves dat made ebery street kyar 
hoss drop dead in his tracks. While he didn’t carry a comb 
nor brush, he swelled out wid a biue handkerchief on which 
de Zar of Russia might hev ached to blow his nose. He 
hadn't had a good squar’ meal fur two weeks, but he was 
armed wid a dozen cheap cigars to make a showon de streets. 
I looked ober him, an’ under him, an’ all aroun’ him, an’! 
cum to de conclushun dat we didn’t want any of his hints on 
economy. I didn’t want to seem too cold and severe wid 
him, an’ arter turnin’ de subjick ober in my mind, I decided 
dat the United States was an onhealthy climate fur his 
system.” On motion of Waydown Bebee, the thanks of the 
club were tendered the president for his action in the case, 
and a resolution of sympathy was extended to Pickles 
Smith for having loaned the Hon. Jones $2 without security. 
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AWFUL SHADOWS—A CRIME AND A CREMATION * 










A crime had been committed in Mississippi. One lovely 
evening in May, as a rosy twilight was stealing on, a little 
girl dragged herself to her mother’s door. She had been 
gathering \ ild violets and yellow jasmine along the brook 
and intended to decorate her mother’s humble mantelshelf, 
but she had been gone a long time. Her large blue eyes 
were bloodshot, and a dark shadow appeared beneath them, 
her flaxen hair was disheveled and the marks of brutal fin- 
gers stood out with inflamed prominence on her tender 
throat. She could not climb the steps, and called out, 
faintly and piteously : “ Mother.” 

Tke woman rose from her chair, dropped her scissors 
and spools, threw her work on the floor and gazed at her 
child—stupefied and horror stricken. She caught her up 
and pressed her to her heart, moaning : 

** My poor baby! my poor baby! O my God! my God!” 

That night the child died. Mounted men and men on 
foot were sent scouring the forests, and towards morning 
they brought in a negro. He was the criminal. 

The younger and more hot-blooded men insisted on a 
speedy termination of the tragedy, but other counsels pre- 
vailed. Here was a rare opportunity for the display of 
devilish skill, horrible ingenuity and cruel refinement. 

“ Bob Angel goes down to-night, don’t he ?” said one. 

“ Yes—on the 93.” 

“Atir.45?” “ Yes, at 11.45.” 

“Send him down on Bob’s engine.” 

The prisoner was held until the freight train pulled up at 
the station. When Bob Angel descended from the fire-cab 
he was followed by his negro fireman, The latter had evi- 
dently just finished his supper for he was wiping the grease 
from his shining lips and chin with the back of his hand. 
He procured the oil can and torch and was “oiling up” as 
a long run between stations was ahead. This negro had a 
neck like a bull’s ; he was somewhat knock-kneed and had 
splay feet of enormous size ; he was large and strong and 
could crack hickory nuts between his teeth like a hog. 
He was called “Ole Bony” because he disdained to eat 
the meat only of chickens. He ate bones and all: 

“T’ll turn him over to Bony,” said Angel ; “ not that I 
mind doing it myself, but Bony will enjoy it so much.” 

Bony was called aside and the crime revealed to him. 

“ An’ that’s de nigger dar what done it.”— “ Yes.” 

Bony went to one side and “studied the situation,” 
pondering deeply. Angel eyed him closely, endeavoring 
to decipher every expression as an index of the thoughts 
that gathered under the woolly pate of the negro. Bony 
was sitting on the end of a cross tie, his elbows resting on 
his knees and his grimy fingers interlocked. He was bare 
headed and he softly tapped the ground with his long feet, 
slowly and alternately. His head was bent and his eyes 
were half closed. After sitting a few minutes he rose and 
shook himself like a dog that has been asleep. After this 
he went to a telegraph pole and rubbed his back against it. 

“Hyars me!” he said. 

The prisoner was placed in the tender in a sitting posture, 
his back against the pile of wood, and his face turned to- 
wards the locomotive. His hands were tied behind him 
and his legs were bound together at the knees and ankles. 
A gag was in his mouth. Bob Angel pulled open the 
throttle valve and the train slowly dragged its length into 
the night ; and all that could be seen by those left behind 
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were two eyes that stared back at them from the last car. 
One of these eyes was red, the other green. They were 
the rear signal lights. 

“T b’lieve I’s de boss fur er while, ain't I, cap’n?” 

“ Yes, I believe so,” replied Angel. 

Without another word Ole Bony went to the wood-pile 
and commenced to pitch the fuel tothe front of the tender. 
Having done this he began to pile it up on the foot board 
in two separate heaps. One contained the rich resinous 
pine and the other the oak and the hickory. He then 
opened the furnace fire door and threw in the pine rapidly. 
The prisoner sat and watched it all ! 

When he had filled the fire box he rested and amused 
himself by singing snatches of old plantation songs. 

He again opened the fire door, and found the pine being 
rapidly consumed, the flames seething and roaring. He 
threw in the oak and hickory, the pine having sunk to give 
it room, and remarked, “ Hot ‘nough d’rectly.” 

The train reached Chickasawhay Swamp. Bony said : 

“I specks she’s a gittin’ dry forred—kin feel ‘er er- 
bumpin’ a little. Take de can an’ go outside an’ touch 
up dem steam-box valves—’fore you go, dough, I wants 
you ter help me tie ‘im ter dat boa’d, kaze he’s gittin’ resty. 
De boa’d ‘ll keep ‘im straight. Keep a pert look on de 
track, an—you kin come back—in er-bout—five minnits.” 

The helpless prisoner was secured to the board as Bony 
directed, and Angel crawled through the window, neglect- 
ing, however, to take the oil-can—but that was no matter. 
Ole Bony had thrown in more pine and the locomotive 
was belching forth a cloud of black smoke which trailed 
out over the train like the tail of an inky comet. The 
glaring, staring, Cyclopean eye of the engine was tunnel- 
ing the darkness, plowing a passage through the night for 
the head and body to which it belonged. Looking back- 
ward, Bob Angel saw a vision that made his heart stand still. 

This is what he saw: The fire-door had been thrown 
open, and the intense light therefrom streamed upon the 
black clouds of smoke and upon the dense foliage by the 
wayside as upon a screen on which would Le projected the 
shadows of interposing bodies. And he did see strange 
shadows magnified into gigantic proportions—frightful 
shadows they were that surged through the forest or were 
suspended in the smoke. It seemed to Angel that the 
gate of hell was open, and that the shadows he saw were 
made by demons dancing before the sulphurous flame and 
reveling in a Saturnalia of blood. One demon, larger and 
more frightful than the others, seemed to have just 
returned from earth, for he bore in his arms a human 
soul, lashed to a board. It seemed from the shadows that 
he laid his helpless victim at the edge of the opening 
through which issued the blinding rays from the unquench- 
able fire, and that he raised his arms in wild exultation ! 
This monster, while every muscle seemed to expand into 
distended proportions, grasped his burden and raised it 
aloft—the flames seemed to roar and crackle hungrily and 
gape longingly for the soul they were to devour. The 
brilliancy of the light was suddenly obscured. Something 
must have been thrown through the orifice—through the 
gate of hell—but the intensity was immediately resumed, 
displaying the demon bending over, his great naked arm 
stretched across the opening as if reaching to close the 
gate ; then suddenly the shadows became confused—some 
toppling and falling to the ground, others chasing each 
other into the forest—and all was darkness again ! 
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IN A MINOR KEY—SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 





Temptation—Etta W. Pierce 


A mighty angel on the jasper wall, 
Sitting serene o'er sin and death's control, 
Heard a great voice through the white spaces call: 
“ Haste to the succor of a tempted soul !” 
He spread his pinions and adown the night, 
Flew to that somber room, where you and | 
Stood, trying with faint lips and faces white 
To say that sad, that awful word “ good-bye !” 


Without, the strong tides sobbed upon the shore, 
Like some great soul convulsed with mortal pain ; 
The sea wind shook the mournful sycamore 
Upon the terrace, black with wintry rain. 
Within, the fire was dead, and, like a pall, 
Silence and gloom hung over hall and stair ; 
The pictured faces on the carven wall 
Frown down upon us in our deep despair. 


“Cold is the way of duty—hard and cold, 


And sweet is love,” you murmured—* must we part ?” 


I felt your kisses in my hair’s warm gold, 
Weak, unresisting, I lay on your heart 

Until the angel touched me. Then my eyes 
Were opened, and I saw the pit below 

Our falling feet—the Hell in Heaven’s guise— 
Joy’s phantom semblance hiding deadly woe. 


And ah! these coward lips grew strong to slay 
My heart and yours. The dread word of farewell 
I spoke unfaltering ; I put away 
The clasping hands that held me like a spell, 
I buried deep—yea, out of mortal sight— 
The love that was my life, and watched you go 
Through the dark shadows of that bankrupt night— 
The rest—my sad soul and the angel know! 


Oh, friend, across the distance, lone and far, 
Call not to me—I cannot heed nor stay ; 
The feet that walked by duty’s pale cold star 
Will turn no more nor falter on the way. 
Then call me not. My weary eyes are wet, 
But ‘twixt us, keen and bright as at the door 
Of the lost Eden, lo! a sword is set— 
There stands the faithful angel evermore ! 


Her Argument—From the Advance 


I know that deep within your heart of hearts 

You hold me shrined apart from common things, 
And that my step, my voice, can bring to you 

A gladness that no other presence brings. 


And yet, dear love, through all the weary days 
You never speak one word of tenderness, 

Nor stroke my hair, nor softly clasp my hand 
Within your own in loving, mute caress. 


You think, perhaps, I should be all content 
To know so well the loving place I hold 

Within your life, and so you do not dream 
How much I long to hear the story told. 


You cannot know, when we two sit alone, 

And tranquil thoughts within your mind are stirred, 
My heart is crying like a tired child 

For one fond look, one gentle, loving word. 


It may be when your eyes look into mine 
You only say, ‘‘ How dear she is to me!” 
Oh, could I read it in your softened glance, 
How radiant this plain old world would be! 


Perhaps, sometimes, you breathe a secret prayer 
That choicest blessings unto me be given ; 

But if you said aloud, ‘‘ God bless thee, dear !" 
I should not ask a greater boon from Heaven. 


I weary sometimes of the rugged way ; 
But should you say, ‘“‘ Through thee my life is sweet,” 

The dreariest desert that our path could cross 
Would suddenly grow green beneath my feet. 


'T is not the boundless waters ocean holds 
That give refreshment to the thirsty flowers, 
But just the drops that, rising to the skies, 
From thence descend in softly falling showers. 


What matter-that our granaries are filled 
With all the richest harvest's golden stores, 
If we who own them can not enter in, 
But famished stand before the close-barred doors ? 


And so ’tis sad that those who shouid be rich 

In that true love which crowns our earthly lot, 
Go praying with white lips from day to day 

For love's sweet tokens, and receive them not. 


A Legend—New Orleans Picayune 


A lovely woman in an Eastern land 

Once swayed a kingdom with her slender hand; 
Her burdens heavy grew and weighed her down, 
Upon her brow there pressed a jeweled crown. 


Too cumbersome for its tender resting-place, 
The golden weight adorned a weary face ; 
She cried : “I have grown tired of my power, 
It seemeth more unbearable each hour. 


Let some one come that I may crown him king ; 
Within his hand he must a guerdon bring 

That shall by far my boundless wealth exceed, 
So, having it, I'll feel no other need.” 


Her wish was known, and lo! from far and near 
There thronged around her, poet, prince and peer, 
With offerings of dazzling beauty, wrought 

In wondrous shape and with deep meanings fraught. 


They laid their gifts down humbly at her feet, 
She sighed : “ Alas! I find them incomplete, 
Within these sparkling stones no solace lies, 
I dream of wealth revealed in human eyes,” 


Morn after morn a suppliant went away 

Until there came unto her throne one day 

A man with empty hands, yet noble face, 

And form of matchless mold and peerless grace. 


The queen looked up and asked: ‘‘ What gift hast thou 
To tender for the crown upon my brow ?” 

He gazed within her eyes and naught replied. 

She crowned him, saying : “ I am satisfied.” 


Resurrection—Gentleman's Magazine 


Suppose that you should ever come 
And say to me, with tender tears, 

“Your heart is now my only home, 
My love is yours for all the years.” 


Here is a thing that I might do 
As answer to your weary heart. 

I would rise up and beckon you, 
Without a word, to turn apart, 
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And lead you, with wide questioning eyes, 
Within my soul’s most deep alcove, 
Where on a couch of rose leaves lies 
The body of our infant Love. 


Still silent, I would point to where 
The scars around his neck were blue, 
And you would know whose fingers there 
Had clutched and strangled till they slew. 


Then I would lay your trembling hand 
Upon his cold and pulseless breast ; 
So you would slowly understand 
That Love was dead, and I at rest. 


You hardly would have heart to weep; 
Indeed, the time for tears is past. 

Your child can hear not, in that sleep, 
You hushed him soundly, at the last. 


What would be left you then? But this— 
You should go forth alone—alone 
Without a word, or tear, or kiss, 
As you, that day before, had gone. 


Nay, sweet—sweet still and unforgot— 
One thing there is for us to do. 

How could we either leave the spot 
That holds the broken hearts of two? 


This yet is left. We two will bend 

And kiss across the sundering bier 
And then sif there to wait the end, 

Till Death the Healer shall draw near. 


Then we will fall at His sweet feet, 

And pray Him touch our murdered child, 
Till at His touch the heart shall beat, 

And sundered souls be reconciled. 


—Sidney R. Thompson. 


Not Always Night—Southern Literary Gazette 


It is not always night though darkness reign 
In gloomy silence o’er the slumbering earth, 
The hastening dawn will bring the light again, 
And call the glories of the day to birth ! 
The sun withdraws awhile its blessed light, 
To shine again—it is not always night ! 


The voices of the storm may fill the sky, 
And tempests sweep the earth with angry wing ;~ 
But the fierce winds in gentle murmurings die, 
And freshened beauty to the world they bring— 
The after-calm is sweeter and more bright ; 
Though storms arise it is not always night! 


The night of nature and the night of storm 
Are emblems both of shadows on the heart, 
Which fall and chill its currents quick and warm, 
And bid the light of peace and joy depart ; 
A thousand shapes hath sorrow to affright 
The soul of man, and shroud his hopes in night ! 


Yet when the darkest, saddest hour is come, 
And grim despair would seize his shrinking heart, 
The dawn of hope breaks on the heavy gloom, 
And one by one the shadows will depart. 
As storm and darkness yield to calm and light, 
So with the heart—it is not always night. 


—Wm. C. Richards. 
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Single Handed—Philip Bourke Marston 
Of me ye may say many a bitter thing, 
O men, when I am gone, gone far away 
To that dim lamp where shines no light of day. 
Sharp was the bread for my soul's nourishing 
Which fate allowed, and bitter was the spring 
Of which I drank and maddened, even as they 
Who, wild with thirst at sea, will not delay, 
But drink the brine and die of its sharp sting. 
Not gentle was my war with Chance, and yet 
I borrowed no man’s sword—alone I drew, 
And gave my slain fit burial out of view. 
In secret places I and sorrow met. 
So when you count my sins, do not forget 
To say I taxed not any one of you. 


The Two Archers— Philadelphia News 


Upon the hills above the heights 
Of life two archers stand ; 

One like an angel, seeming bright, 
The other dark and grand. 


First the bright angel bends his bow— 
Though wounded, still the victim lives ; 

Blinded, his wound he doth not know, 
But loves the pain it gives. 


Then the dark angel, soon or late, 

Doth with his strong arm bend his bow ; 
Swift speeds his arrow, like to fate, 

And ends the mortal’s woe. 


These are the archers high above 
The tides of mortal life and breath— 
The cruel angel archer, Love, 
The pitying angel, Death. 
—Bennett Bellman. 


My Lady Sleep—From Outing 


In cool gray cloisters walks my Lady Sleep, 
Telling her smooth beads slowly, one by one ; 
Along the wall the stealthy shadows creep ; 
Night holds the world in thrall, and day is done. 


Sometimes while winds sigh soft above her head, 
Down the long garden path my Lady strays, 
And kneeling by the pansies’ purple bed, 
Counts the small faces in the moonlit haze. 


Sometimes she lies upon the silver sands, 
Following the sea-birds as they wheel and dip ; 
Or idly clasps in still persistent hands, 
The shining grains that through her fingers slip. 


Or paces long, with flowing locks all wet, 
Where the low thunder booms forevermore, 
And the great waves no man hath numbered yet, 
Roll, one by one, to break upon the shore. 


Sometimes she numbereth the twilight stars, 
The daisies smiling in the meadow grass, 

The slow kine trailing through the pasture bars, 
The white sheep loitering in the mountain pass. 


But evermore her hands are cool and calm— 
Her quiet voice is ever hushed and low ; 
And evermore her tranquil lips breathe balm, 
And silent as a dream her garments flow. 


She comes, she goes—whence, whither—who can tell ? 
Angels of God, do ye her secret keep ? 
Know ye the talisman, the sign, the spell, 
The mystic password of my Lady Sleep ? 
—Julia C. R. Dorr. 
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THE GIDDY THRONG—FADS, FOIBLES, AND FASHIONS 





Should Women Smoke? - - - The New York Sun 


Whether nice women smoke or not is debatable, because 
so few men will agree as to what the word nice means ; 
but certainly women who think highly of their own social 
rank in New York are rapidly acquiring the tobacco habit. 
The outspoken pretext for this is the desire of the ladies 
to remain in the room with the gentlemen at the close of 
dinners, when the coffee and cigars are brought on. In 
private houses it is an easy matter for them to retire to 
another apartment, but in this city the custom of giving 
dinners at the great restaurants is general. The resi- 
dences are small, and the chefs are few, so that when the 
average man of means wants to give what is called a ban- 
quet he orders it at one of the famous restaurants, and is 
rid of all the bother of it, as well as being assured of its 
excellence beforehand. After the last course the cigars 
and cigarettes are brought in with the coffee, and the 
smoking begins. The story has spread that at a recent 
fine affair, which lasted nearly all night in one of these 
dining places, and at which a gilt-edged Philadelphian 
was feted by the New Yorkers, some of the women startled 
the company by taking cigars, and that at about the same 
time, at a theatrical dinner, both sexes again joined in 
smoking. No one present at either dinner expresses any- 
thing but dislike for the singular effect produced by the 
spectacle of ladies with huge cigars in their mouths, though 
some of these men say they think a lady and a cigarette 
form a pleasing and rather acceptable combination. 


The Boston Waddle - - - - The Boston Herald 


The Boston woman is in need of a walking teacher. 
She has now about every sort of an instructor save in this 
matter of gait and carriage, and there she is singularly 
deficient. Strange as it may seem to the dear creatures 
who have turned their toes out in a dancing class from the 
age of four till they were old enough to graduate as rose- 
buds in society, not one of them knows how to walk. Ob- 
serve, if you please, the sloppy, hippity hop, the waddle 
and the bounce which characterize the gait of young 
women of the present day, and tell me if there is the least 
excuse for it. High heels, tight clothes, tied-in skirts ? 
Perhaps ; but even with these feminine disadvantages, the 
graceful, free-limbed goddess of society ought to be able 
to get over the ground with ease and dignity. That she 
does not is obvious to every student of woman’s winning 
ways. We have seen once, at least the most of us, our 
ideal in this regard, and, having seen, will simply won- 
der why on earth her sisters do not imitate her noble 
movements and get the kinks out of their legs or add a 
little spring to their feet. If dancing lessons do not lend 
grace to the deportment, they fail in their intention ; but 
the dancing master, after having taught the figures of the 
german, how to reverse in the waltz, and given the pupil a 
pas known for three generations as Papanti’s, considers his 
duty is fulfilled. The natural gait, the real step, has not 
been given a thought, and so mademoiselle runs out her 
chin, carries one shoulder higher than the other, and comes 
down on her heels with a stride or mincing walk which is 
fatal to style. Who tells her what she is doing? Appar- 
ently no one, because there are so few girls who know how 
to walk. The stage is supposed to be an excellent school 
for pedal instruction, and the devitalizing of the Delsarte 
method is believed to saturate a disciple with grace. But 
a stage walk in the street is simply dreadful, and the 


tragedy queen prance as much to be avoided as the wiggle- 
waggle of the bustle-made girl. It would be delightful 
could the coming generation strike the happy mean, and 
very likely it will, if the world once begins to appreciate 
that walking is an art to be cultivated, as it now cultivates 
a love for the beautiful and a taste for out-door sports. 


The Mail-Express 


The extreme belle is a picturesque object. These are 
the points by which you may know her on the street: Be- 
ginning at her feet, low shoes topped by buff or bronze 
over-gaiters for the promenade ; gown of green, vivid, ver- 
nal, untrimmed, falling in long, straight, draped folds ; 
white jacket with choker collar and gold buttons, genuine 
ingots, very probably, more openly and frankly displayed 
than is possible through the meshes of the gold-linked 
change purse ; gloves of June green, with rows of white 
stitching on the backs and long points of white between the 
finger tips; small square pocket-book of white leather, 
with rim and clasp of gold and gold monogram, carried in 
the left hand ; slender walking stick of English fashion, 
with twisted head of gold and gold ferrule, carried in the 
right hand ; broad hat, made up apparently of maple leaves 
or ivy sprays, wide enough to compensate for the lack of a 
parasol, whose place is usurped by the walking stick, 
intensely green, with goldea buttercups, or, possibly, a 
handful of small white daisies showing among the foliage. 
She is thatched like a cottage roof against storms, and she 
walks—well, her walk is a new development of the possi- 
bilities of locomotion. The swish-swash of the heavy 
swinging bustle no longer pulls her helplessly about in a 
ducklike waddle from side to side. She steps out straight 
from the hip in what promises to be a free, graceful gait, 
but her ankle is a little weak from years of close-fitting 
high boots and hardly knows how to comport itself under 
the low tie. It yields a little as her weight comes down 
upon it, and you have the odd spectacle of a splendidly 
built, powerful creature starting out for exhilarating exer- 
cise, and ending by a gingerly tread as if she walked on 
eggs. But she is a picturesque object, after all. 


Our Good Society - —— e 


A Picturesque Object’ - - ° ‘ 


Harper's Magazine 

According to a remark asserted to have been recently 
made to a reporter, the social elect in the city of New 
York comprise about four hundred persons. In other 
words, that is the mystic number of “society,” or, as they 
are now often called, “ society people.” The word “ clas- 
sics” is applied to certain works of lite:cture because they 
are of the first class, or class by distinction—class, indeed, 
so superior that other classes are not mentioned. “ Eclipse 
first, and the rest nowhere.” So with the entrancing word 
“society.” It describes a circle so separately remote, so 
loftily apart from all other circles, that it absorbs and 
exhausts the name. You may have the most accomplished 
and delightful friends, and in witty, refined and charming 
intercourse the golden hours with them may pass, but— 
“woe is me, Alhama !”—if they are not counted among the 
chosen four hundred, they do not belong to “ society,” and 
your fate is outer darkness and wailing and gnashing of 
teeth. If four hundred or four thousand of us wish to feel 
that noblesse oblige, let us not try to obliterate from history 
Grandpa Grocer, but remember that the descendant of that 
worthy need not hang his head before the heir of Right 
Hon. Sir William Kidd, nor of any Norman freebooter and 
courtier who came over with the earlier William. 
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“ Sympathetic” Doctors - + + Philadelphia Times 
There are some sympathetic doctors in Philadelphia 
who are practically supported by attending a few wealthy 
women, who, if there is anything the matter with them, 
have been no better nor worse for years. They console 
themselves with the fancy that none but these doctors 
could have kept them alive at all and that to them they 
owe the continuance of their existence. With many doc- 
tors, especially if they are young and unmarried, their 
sympathetic personality is their principal stock in trade. 
Whatis Beauty? - - =. - The Chicago Herald 
The old painter rambled along pleasantly until the scribe 
abruptly asked : “ What is beauty, professor?” “Beauty?” 
he exclaimed, astonished as if the question had been the 
simplest one. “ Why, the human figure is the most truly 
beautiful work of creation, just as the Grecian temple is 
the most scientific specimen of art. Beauty in the abstract ? 
Uniformity and variety give rise to two distinct kinds of 
beauty, according to the predominance of one or the other 
of these principles in the object. There is a symmetrical 
and a picturesque beauty. The former may be taught 
according to what one may call geometrical rules. The 
latter class of beauty, while perceived by the generality of 
mankind and making its effect felt, can only be produced 
in works of art by men of genius. The highest degree of 
perfection is the result of an equal balance of both classes 
of beauty. Now, the nude human figure well developed is 
an example of this, because the symmetrical beauty bears 
to the picturesque beauty an apparently equal ratio. For 
instance, the lateral halves are perfectly uriform to the 
eye, and the principal divisions in a reaiiy beautiful form 
ought to have certain relations to each other. Thus, from 
the crown of the head to a line which in the terrestrial 
globe would be called the equator is one-half of the whole 
length. From the thigh joint to the knee joint, from the 
latter to the heel, and from the elbow joint to the end of 
the longest finger is each one-fourth of the whole length. 
From the crown of the head to the chin is one-eighth, and 
from the elbow joint to the shoulder joint is one-fifth of the 
whole length. The symmetrical beauty of the facial sur- 
face, when viewed in full front, shows similar kinds of pro- 
portions. Upon the conjugal diameter of the oval form the 
eyes are horizontally placed. From the eyes to the end of 
the nose, from the latter to the chin, and from the top to 
the bottom of each ear should be one-fourth of the whole 
length. The mouth should be placed at one-third of the 
length between nose and chin, and the mouth and each of 
the eyes should be horizontally one-fifth of the conjugal 
diameter. It is entirely different with the picturesque 
beauty of the human form. There are in the first place 
light, shade and color. Secondly, there are the ever vary- 
ing undulations of forms of the external muscles and the 
changes of these forms by the innumerable positions and 
motions of the members to which these muscles belong; 
and in the third place there is the expression of counte- 
nance depending upon the operations of the mind, and the 
correspondence between this expression and that of the 
attitude and motion of the whole figure. All these points 
form the picturesque beauty with which genius alone can 
deal, for they are subject to no rules that can be taught, 
and belong exclusively to the imitative art.” 
California Women - - - - S. F. News Letter 
It is doubtful if California women do not possess a radi- 
cally different individuality from that of any other women 
in America. As regards externals that fact has been set- 
tled long ago. With the exception of the extremely limited 
number who have had peculiar advantages of training, 
there is a wild Western flavor about the Californian which 
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stamps her at once. She dresses a little louder and talks 
a little louder than other American women ; she pays less 
attention to conventionalities, and has less repose ; she 
“makes up” more cold-bloodedly, and she has a good 
deal of the California hardness and love of “ getting even.” 
With the exception of the two last, perhaps, these are the 
qualities which strike the stranger, but they are the mere 
superficial conditions which must ever pertain to a young 
provincial city, remote from the great centers of civilization, 
yet socially ambitious on its own account. The real differ- 
ence lies deeper, and is not so immediately apparent to the 
careless eye. Without reference to manner or method, if 
one will observe the California woman closely he will detect 
a certain incompleteness of character, temperament, and 
mind. She is like other women up to a certain point, and 
then she seems to break suddenly off. It would seem as 
if something had prevented her from reaching her full 
maturity, and this maturity she never does reach unlessshe 
goes away and moves in other and older societies for years 
at a time. That flint-like hardness of the atmosphere 
which is the result of a busy, rushing, absorbed, selfish 
people, and which, in its turn, precludes all possibility of 
sentiment in its more inoffensive inhabitants, which dries 
up romance and stunts the imagination, admits of love 
being interpreted but in its two crudest phases—passing 
fancy or violent passion. A man meets a girl, flirts with 
her in the boldest and most uninteresting fashion, or mar- 
ries and divorces her as speedily as possible. Of the spirit- 
uality of love he knows nothing. He has no time; he 
is in too much of a hurry, and his environment is not pro- 
pitious. Consequently, therefore, women know nothing of 
it either, for who is there but man to teach them? What 
they read makes little permanent impression ; what they 
experience is all they have to draw upon when they endea- 
vor to put the subject to material use. Until, in the 
course of generations, California society undergoes a radi- 
cal change ; until society here is led by brilliant and ambi- 
tious women, whose knowledge of the world has not been 
circumscribed by the boundaries of California; until the 
men of this State have leisure to learn that money and 
revenge are not the only interests of life, not until then, 
will California women feel that Nature was interrupted in 
her task, and failed to apply the finishing touches. 
Getting Industrious - - - - The N. Y. Graphic 
“A curious feature of fashionable life to-day,” said 
pretty Irene Ackerman, the actress, lately, “is the mania 
of every woman to do something.” The phrase “ fash- 
ionable butterfly” has as utterly gone out as “ bucks” 
and “dandy.” The first step in this direction was the 
charities, and those are now “common.” A woman, to 
get away from the background, must do something spe- 
cial. Young Mrs. Pierre Lorillard is accredited with a 
novel. Mrs. Poultney Bigelow has taken to story writing. 
Mrs. Robert Goelet exhibited a portrait of a child with 
the Society of American Ariists. Young Mrs. Havemeyer 
has just published her first literary sketch. Mrs. Zoe Dana 
Underhill has recently had a short story in Harper’s 
Weekly. These ladies must not be classed with the ama- 
teurs and debutantes who play their pretty games at elo- 
cution, in private theatricals, in art and music, nor with 
those maturer ladies who read solid papers at the Cause- 
ries de Lundi, and before their respective Dante and 
Shakespeare societies. Nor are they to be compared with 
those who write and pubiish books at their own expense. 
Their aim is far more serious. They place themselves 
before that tribunal which measures values, and when 
they are successful they pocket their checks just like 
other people. As the Colonel says in Queen Money, 
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“Talk is talk, but money buys land.” Of women who 
brave this test and fail, we have no means of knowing. 
The Girls of To-Day - - + + Detroit Free Press 
What an immense contrast there is between the maidens 
of to-day and those of three or four generations ago! Where 
one dies of too much study twenty died « .y before yester- 
day, so to say, of too thin slippers. Tue girls of to-day 
have eschewed those slippers, and with them the infantile 
short sleeves and low necks of the old daily wear; their 
walking shoes are as thick soled as men’s brogans; they 
use them vigorously, too, for they have learned that life 
and health are of more consequence than the admiration of 
chance men for a slender foot daintily shod ; they do not 
allow their skirts to become draggled about the ankles, and 
they would as soon think of melting pearls in their drink- 
ing cups, if they had them, as of sitting with wet feet. They 
wear flannels, too, at whose thickness their grandmothers 
and great-grandmothers would have shuddered, and without 
which they themselves would go shuddering. They bathe 
seven times, not to say three hundred and sixty-five times, 
more frequently and thoroughly than the departed damsels 
did, and they eat what they want, and not what some male 
individual, adoring the ethereal, thinks it about enough for 
them to eat and remain delicate. The dear departed ones 
believed that pretty pallor and interesting peakedness and 
pipe-stem belts were the chief requirements of a personal 
appearance ; modern girls believe that muscle, deep chest, 
free motion and ruddy color are the correct wear. 
Black Underwear - - - - The London Telegraph 
Black threatens to become a more popular color than 
ever in certain classes of Parisian society. There has 
already been much discussion about “black corsets,” and 
it will be remembered perhaps by readers of French novels 
that M. Paul Bourget, in his recent volume entitled Men- 
songes, clothes his heroine, Mme. Moraines, in a corset 
noir, which is regarded by her more Puritanical female 
friends as a badge of unpardonable levity. Should the 
present rage for black become more prevalent, not only 
stays but other mysterious articles of feminine attire prom- 
ise to become as sable as Hamlet’s “inky cloak” itself. 
A pretty and popular actress whose name is famous in 
opera-bouffe has already, indeed, given a remarkable im- 
petus to the growing taste for the lugubrious color chosen 
for funerals. She appeared on the stage a few nights ago 
arrayed in black from head to foot. Constellations of the 
ballet have, of course, frequently appeared in “black 
tights,” but the actress in question has out-heroded Herod 
and astounded her admirers by revealing to their powerful 
lorgnettes the overwhelming fact that not only were her 
“tights” and continuations sable, but that her undergar- 
ments, instead of being of the conventional creamy-colored 
order, were of the most lustrous jet in tint and were fringed 
with arabesque lacework of the same color. Black may, 
therefore, be the only wear in the future. 
Beauty and Diet’ - - - - Philadelphia Times 
A great beauty has been credited with saying that to eat 
very often was the secret of gaining flesh; that to have 
with one or near one a bit of chocolate, a little fruit or 
something that can be eaten quickly and which will not 
overload the stomach is desirable. She adds that a woman, 
like a chicken, can be fattened. The best rule is to eat 
as much fresh bread, especially the crumb, as possible. 
Then, if your digestion will permit it, drink chocolate in 
preference to either tea or coffee. A cup of this may be 
taken in bed before 8 o’clock, and then the aspirant for 
fatty honors can turn over and have another nap, which 
very often means another quarter pound of flesh. At the 
late breakfast she must have eggs. They may be boiled, 
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in an omelet, or any preferred way. Some cutlet, a bit 
of beef, a little chop, or any meat that is liked, but with it 
she should have some potatoes, rice or any vegetable which 
she is sure contains starch. After breakfast a little gentle 
exercise is wise, but it must be remembered that worry and 
fiesh are not compatible, and to fret for half an hour over 
the matching of a bit of dress stuff will take away all the 
flesh gained by one’s breakfast. At luncheon eat a bit of 
game, a fresh salad with as much oil on as possible. Drink 
a glass of Burgundy, or if you do not care for wines take 
another cup of chocolate. Eat anything sweet that is 
offered you and as far as possible eat mayonnaise dressing 
on anything to which it is adapted, and if you can learn to 
like it on bread and butter your chances for gaining flesh 
will increase ten per cent. For dinner have soup, fish and 
meat. Eat all the game possible. Choose macaroni and 
cultivate a liking for pastry and ice cream. Usually this 
is unnecessary advice to young women. Champagne is 
fattening, but not so much so as Burgundy. Avoid lemon- 
ade, indeed anything that is acid. Then do not tire your- 
self. Try and go to bed before 12 o’clock and whenever it 
is possible take a nap during the day. Fretting does more 
to keep women thin than anything in the world. So don't 
allow yourself to grow excited, and if anybody wants you 
to argue with them add to their anger by refusing to do it. 
If you can, drink cream. It will be very good for you. 
If it is too heavy try taking a little seltzer in it. It makes 
it very appetizing and prevents it being too rich. When 
you are going to take a Russian bath let it be immediately 
after your chocolate, and you will have a famous appetite 
for your breakfast. Do not allow yourself to go into the 
bath when you are tired. Go to bed and to sleep. 
The “ Pigeon Strut”  - - - The Chicago Fournal 
It is very astonishing that in a city containing so many 
attractive women as does this justly celebrated burg, there 
should be so few of the dear creatures who possess a gait 
in which there is anything of grace. Strangers and chance 
visitors have often remarked in my hearing that the walk 
of the average Chicago woman was little short of mon- 
strous, and when I have taken time to note the examples 
they have pointed out, I have been reluctantly compelled 
to admit that the charge was not without some foundation. 
I encounter every day in my rambles women who in every 
respect but this one might be looked upon as charming ; 
bright, smartly dressed and neat, they seem to lack the 
one thing necessary to make the mere regarding of them 
a pleasure—namely, a graceful carriage. Every variety of 
gait is to be encountered, but the most common one seems 
to be a sort of pigeon strut, with the head far in advance 
of the feet and the center of gravity, jerking spasmodi- 
cally from side to side like a weather-cock in a gale of 
wind. An exaggerated tournure—I believe that is the 
proper name for it—lends an additional emphasis to this 
oscillating movement, and at times the effect wrought 
surpasses the droll and verges on the ridiculous. Occa- 
sionally I come face to face with a free, high-stepping 
maid or matron, who, with head erect, shoulders squared 
and gracefully-drooping arms, passes onward with a gener- 
ous, yet not too assertive moyement that in a measure 
compensates one for the wealth of awkwardness previously 
witnessed. If I were permitted a voice in the matter, I 
should say, give our women and girls fewer Browning clubs 
and tennis courts, and import a round dozen or so of 
foreign instructors in the art of physical deportment. I'll 
wager the first season would show marked improvement. 
Bad for Blondes’ - - - - The London Standard 
Dr. Beddoe is responsible for a statement which is at 
once novel and surprising. He declares that the chances 
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of dark women obtaining husbands are to those of fair 
women in the proportion of three to two, and that this 
conclusion is proved by statistics. Certainly this is in op- 
position to the general idea upon the subject. For every 
dark heroine of a novel there are twenty fair ones; while, 
although a few poets may have sung the praises of dark 
beauties, those who have celebrated the charms of fair ones 
are vastly more numerous. Among the lower classes of 
English, indeed, there is a general prejudice against dark- 
haired women, it being a fixed idea that they possess infi- 
nitely worse tempers than fair women. Were Dr. Beddoe’s 
theory correct, that three brunettes marry to every two 
blondes, it would certainly be found that almost every 
unmarried lady past the age of thirty belongs to the latter 
category ; which is certainly not the case. At the same 
time, the fact that the hair of the people of this island is be- 
coming distinctly darker than it was is one that cannot be 
denied. Persons who can look back half a century will be 
ready to admit the change in this respect. For every red- 
haired person to be seen now, ten would have been met with 
fifty years back ; and, if the change continues at the same 
rate, in another half-century red-haired people will have be- 
come so uncommon that a red-haired lady will be one of 
the most attractive figures in a country show. From what 
cause this arises we are unable to say; but we cannot 
think that Dr. Beddoe’s theory that three men out of every 
five prefer dark women to fair is a correct one. 
A Difficult Question - - San Francisco Chronicle 
Why is it that a girl or woman will, willingly, and even 
gleefully, put on a bathing suit which terminates, except 
for a stocking, at the knee, and in that costume race and 
run in and out of the water or sun herself with all possible 
complacency on the beach, surrounded by “horrid men,” 
when the very same day, if her house dress or street dress 
happens to blow aside so as to reveal a single inch of stock- 
ing, she is covered with confusion as with a garment, and 
mentally accuses herself of immodesty, of impropriety, and 
of all the minor sins in the feminine calendar? It is the 
same young man, the same young woman and the same 
legs ; why, then, such a difference ? Can it be, in reason, 
that the little space between the beach and the hotel has 
power to make that a sin which was no sin? to convert a 
modest, innocent girl into a brazen, shameless creature ? to 
alter the relations between the sexes so that a man who 
sees for an instant on the street what he has seen at will 
on the beach is a monster and a villain? If this be true, 
locality is a more potent force than philosophers have ever 
dreamed of, and the sins which have been laid to the 
charge of the devil, or any other all-pervading principle of 
evil, must now be shifted to the shoulders of the demon of 
locality. We must revise our code of morals and make 
the ethical quality of an action dependent not upon intent, 
but on the place where it occurs. 
The Bellein Training - - - + Pittsburg Bulletin 
A Washington man relates an amusing story apropos of 
the fatigue that a society girl has got to undergo during 
the season: “There was Miss B——, just the girl for 
Washington to kill off in one season. And her mother 
knew it, and that knowledge is what saved the girl. The 
mother watched that girl—Chloe, I think she was called— 
all the winter, as an anxious nurse would watch a patient. 
She sent her aunt into society with her, and she did the 
heavy work at home. She kept everybody still, and com- 
pelled favorable and soothing conditions, so that Chloe could 
sleep till twelve. Then she lifted her up from bed and 
carried her to the bath and bathed her, permitting the girl 
to make no exertion herself. She rubbed her with dry 
towels, clothed her, fed her with nourishing food, and in the 
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afternoon made the grand rounds as her escort. At five 
o'clock she brought her charge home, fed her, put her 
carefully to bed, watching at her bedside. An hour before 
the time of setting out for the night’s rounds she woke her, 
gave her a bath, and prepared her for the exertion. She 
kept that girl alive that winter by grooming her constantly, 
with exactly the same care that Sullivan’s trainer bestows 
on him before a prize-fight, or a jockey gives a race-horse, 
and in the spring, when everybody else was jaded out and 
sick, and ready to drop, Chloe was as spry as a cricket, 
and captured the very best offer of the season.” 
The Horsey Girl Fite hoes Washington Star 
Society is decidedly horsey just now. Everybody, 
especially the ladies, talks horse and everybody rides who 
possibly can. Some lack the nerve to mount a horse, and 
others are too corpulent. But what they lack in practice 
they make up in enthusiastic interest in all branches of the 
subject, from the proper length of the horse’s tail to the 
style of the riding costume. It is something new. A 
craze, a fad that has taken hold of the fashionables. 
“ Most of the ladies don’t know how to ride,” observed a 
horsey young man who was talking about paper hunts. 
“ But they go at it in some shape. The first hunt of the 
season, which was over a difficult course, was notable for 
the number of lady riders. There were some forty ladies 
on horseback, while the total mount was only 1ro. In 
fact, you may say the ladies are making horseback riding 
popular in this city. At the riding school you will be 
obliged to make application for a lady's mount two weeks 
ahead. The number of horses is being constantly increased. 
It is safe to say that there are over 400 persons in this city 
who are regular horseback riders. A year or two ago you 
could almost count the entire number on your fingers.” 
Origin of Woman ee ihe - Pall Mall Gazette 
Woman's first appearance has been a fruitful subject for 
the legend-mongers. The Pheenician myth of creation is 
found in the story of Pygmalion and Galatea. There the 
first woman was carved by the first man out of ivory 
and then endowed with life by Aphrodite. The Greek 
theory of the creation of woman, according to Hesiod, was 
that Zeno, as a cruel jest, ordered Vulcan to make woman 
out of clay, and then induced the various gods and god- 
desses to invest the clay doll with all their worst qualities, 
the result being a lovely thing, With a witchery of mien, 
refined craft, eager passion, love of dress, treacherous man- 
ners and shameless mind. The Scandinavians say that as 
Odin, Vill and Ve, the three sons of Bor, were. walking 
along the sea beach they found two sticks of wood, one of 
ash and one of elm. Sitting down, the gods shaped man 
and woman out of these sticks, whittling the woman from 
the elm and calling her Emia. One of the strangest 
stories touching the origin of woman is told by the Mada- 
gascarenes. In so far as the creation of man goes the 
legend is not unlike that related by Moses, only that the 
fall came before Eve arrived. After the man had eaten 
of the forbidden fruit he became affected with a boil on 
the leg, out of which, when it burst, came a beautiful 
girl. The man’s first thought was to throw her to the pigs, 
but he was commanded by a messenger from Heaven to 
let her play among the diggings, until she was of marriage- 
able age, then to make her his wife. He did so, called 
her Baboura, and she became the mother of all races of 
men. The American Indians’ myths relative to Adam and 
Eve are numerous and entertaining. Some traditions trace 
back our first parents to white and red Maoze ; another is 
that man, searching for a wife, was given the daughter of 
the king of the muskrats, who, on being dipped into a 
neighboring lake, became a woman. 
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THE UNUSUAL—SUPERSTITIOUS, GHOSTLY AND QUEER 





Pessimistic Optimism » - S. F. News-Letter 

A hundred million years ago a boy sat on a log that 
crossed a deep brook, dabbling his toes in the water. He 
had been in swimming, he was playing hookey, he was 
having a good time. The world was young, also the sun, 
likewise the stars. All the eternal things were in their 
bright boyhood. Fifty million years later the same boy, 
beneath the same moon, was spooning a girl. Something 
came of it, for fifty million more years passed, and another 
boy, the offspring of the threatened union, dabbled his toes 
in another brook, where he, too, had been in swimming. 
The world had grown old then, the moon had died, all the 
eternal things were aging. Only the boy with his toes in 
the water could not see it. Because he was only a boy and 
did not know any better. For all he could tell, life was 
still worth living. Brethren—sistern—lectern : why can 
ye not get things in historical perspective, and duly cor- 
relate the eternities ? Ye are the boy who dabbied his toes 
a hundred million years ago, before the moon went dead. 
Yea, ye are they who spooned fifty million years later, when 
the moon was dead as a herring and hung up like that fish 
to dry. In another hundred miilion years that celestial 
object will be no deader than it is now, nor the world any 
older to the interesting child with his then toes in the then 
water. The universe is as old as thou art, and no older. 
The universe will last thy time, and not one second longer 
—that is, not for thee. All history is what thou hast been ; 
all poetry is what thou feelest ; the sum of human knowl- 
edge is what thou knowest. Zhou canst not prove that it 
is one tittle more. All the wine in the world—for thee— 
is what thou hast drunk ; all the wealth in the world—for 
thee—is what thou hast spent ; all the song in the world— 
for thee—is that thou hast sung. For the credit of thy 
Maker, make not thou an ass of thyself. Learn, drink, sing, 
spend all thou canst; thus shall thy life be ordered in 
harmony with the universe. Brethren, dabble your toes ! 
Danced with a Corpse - - - - From the Referee 

In Spain, when a person dies, the body is frequently 
removed to the undertaker’s shop a few hours after death. 
In one of the largest of these establishments in Madrid 
some years ago an extraordinary sight was witnessed. A 
gentleman was brought in his “casket ” one afternoon and 
placed im the room set apart for that branch of the busi- 
ness. The proprietor lived over his premises, and on this 
especial evening was giving a grand ball. When the ball 
was at its height, a gentleman in full evening dress sud- 
denly joined the company. He danced with the wife of 
the undertaker, and he danced with the undertaker’s 
daughter, and he seemed to be thoroughly enjoying him- 
self. The undertaker thought he knew his face, but didn’t 
like to be rude and ask him his name; but by and by all 
the guests departed, and the strange gentleman was the 
only one left. “Shall I send for a cab for you?” said the 
host at last. “No, thank you,” replied the gentleman; 
“I’m staying in the house.” “ Staying in the house !” ex- 
claimed the undertaker ; “who are you, sir?” “What, 
don’t you know me? I’m the corpse that was brought in 
this afternoon!” The undertaker, horrified, rushed to 
the mortuary room and found the coffin empty. His wife 
and daughter had been dancing with a corpse. An expla- 
nation, of course, followed. The gentleman, who had 
only been in a trance, had suddenly recovered, and hearing 
music and revelry above, and having a keen sense of 
humor, had got out of his coffin (the Spanish coffin closes 





with a lid, which is only locked just previous to interment) 
and joined the festive party. He was presentable, as in 
Spain the dead are generally buried in full evening dress. 


Terrorsof Darkness - -  - Minneapolis Fournal 
“For God’s sake, turn up the light! Do it quick or I 
shall go mad!” A woman's voice almost screeched forth 
this command. She lay tessing upon an iron cot in a 
room in one of the Minneapolis hospitals. She was young 
in years, but the deep lines on her still handsome face and 
her general appearance were only too suggestive of a life of 
wild dissipation. She was a woman of the town. A fever 
had been the means of her removal from a house of sin to 
the pleasant quarters in the hospital. She had awakened 
from a two weeks’ unconscious sleep when she opened her 
eyes to find herself in a semi-darkened room. She appeared 
to be greatly frightened. The pleasant-faced young woman 
officiating as nurse rushed to the window and pulled up 
the curtain at her wild cry. The hospital physician, who 
was in the room at the time and who stood at the sick 
woman's bedside, spoke kindly to her and said: “There is 
nothing to be frightened at ; but I'll see that your room is 
never darkened again while you are here.” ‘‘ Thanks,” 
said the trembling girl and in a moment she was far off 
again in dreamland. “That little episode may seem a 
trifle queer to you,” said the doctor to a visitor who was 
accompanying him on his rounds, “ but it won’t when I 
explain a little. I’ve had many years’ experience in a pro- 
fessional way with these women. There is nothing under 
heaven that they fear, well or ill, so much as darkness— 
not even death. They simply have a horror of darkness. 
And they are all the same way. A year’s experience in 
the life they follow brings about this result. The cause ? 
That would be hard to explain. Perhaps they have visions 
that are unpleasant, even horrible. Perhaps they think. 
I've noticed one peculiarity about this class of women, 
they are happiest when they are not given time to think. 
Find me one that will remain in a dark room either in 
company or alone for a moment without screaming and I 
will show you something I never saw in all my professional 
career, and something I doubt that any one ever saw.” 


Unconscious Action - - - The Chicago Times 
Students of mental phenomena will find something of 
interest to them in the case of the Bloomington street-car 
driver who made a heroic fight to keep his cash box out of 
the hands of thieves last Sunday night. He was terribly 
beaten and cut about the head, and, though knocked sense- 
less, managed to keep the box out of the hands of the 
highwaymen. Then, so strong was the power of habit, he, 
though utterly unconscious of what he was doing, completed 
his run and took his horses to the stable, holding tightly to 
the cash box the white. A strange feature of the case was 
that when he reached the office, to which he seemed to 
have gone purely mechanically, he refused to give up the 
box, making as desperate fight against the cashier as he 
had made against the thieves. History abounds with cases 
of unconscious performance of routine duties, but this case 
adds to those testimony which seems to prove that what 
Hume calls habit is not necessarily an impression made by 
many repetitions of the same act, but may be as well the 
deep impression made by a single very impressive act. 
Died Twice in One Day - The Atlanta Constitution 
About eight o’clock yesterday morning a negro woman 
named Sarah Acey, living on McDaniel Street, near the 
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corner of Peters, died. That is to say, the industrious old 
washerwoman fell down on the floor of her room and, to 
all practical intents and purposes, she died. The cam- 
phor supply of the neighborhood was exhausted by the 
sorrowing friends and neighbors, the vinegar supply fol- 
lowed suit, and, as the rigid form still showed no signs of 
life, the funeral was duly inaugurated. The coroner was 
notified and a coffin ordered. The old woman was placed 
upon her bed, and the neighbors gathered around. The 
mourners were just fairly under way when the corpse 
turned slowly upon one side, moaned once or twice, and 
capped the climax by bolting suddenly into a sitting 
posture. The room was as suddenly emptied, and it stayed 
empty until the doctor came, Cautiously the neighbors 
surrounded the house, and finally, encouraged by the 
doctor’s presence, ventured in one by one. The coffin 
order was countermanded, and the old lady started in life 
once more. The neighbors left, and so did the doctor. 
About half-past eleven a scream was heard from the 
old woman’s house, and a little girl ran to the door 
and called excitedly for help. “Help! Help!’ Run in 
there quick! Miss Acey is dead again!” Just as before 
the old woman was lying upon the floor and seemingly 
dead. The doctor pronounced the woman dead from 
apoplexy. No jury was impaneled by the coroner. At this 
juncture the puzzled undertaker arrived, a rumor having 
reached his ears to the effect that the old woman had again 
concluded to live a while longer. But she was dead. 
A Theosophist - - - . Mailand Express 
The talk had drifted to that queer sensation of living 
out, at certain moments, experiences traversed at some 
‘past time in exactly identical conditions, which has been 
familiar to every one on at least a few occasions in his life. 
Habaran, who had been sitting silent hitherto, at last looked 
up: “To a believer in theosophy—the wisdom religion— 
such an experience offers nothing strange. The moments 
of which you speak represent to me simply brief clairvoy- 
ant conditions of the spirit, during which events lived 
through in former incarnations are borne faintly in upon it 
—moments during which the unmaterial part of man seems 
to come in closer contact with the Akasa, the great Astral 
Light, in which all past happenings are recorded.” There 
was a silence. Then some one said commiseratingly : 
“You are a frightful visionary, Habaran.” “ Fortunately,” 
was the calm reply. “The world of illusion in which the 
visionary, as you call him, lives is the only true world ; the 
material things, if we but saw rightly, would prove unsub- 
stantial as the stuff of which dreams are made. I know 
that the theosophical doctrine of ‘ Karma,’ or successive 
incarnations of the spirit of man in different races and 
planets, during which incarnations he is slowly working 
toward his perfection—is beyond your conception or com- 
prehension. I shall not attempt to proselytize. I shall 
simply speak of a curious experience of my own as con- 
cerned with the subject of which we have been speaking. 
Once in my life—it matters not when or where—I met a 
young girl who made upon me the most powerful impres- 
sion I have ever received. I will confess at once that I 
loved her at first sight, and she returned the feeling in kind. 
Yet at the moment of speaking to her a strange sensation 
of having spoken once before, in conditions precisely sim- 
ilar, rushed upon me, and with it came a vague dread, a 
fear of something, I knew not what. It was like the ache 
of a wound long healed and that has left scarcely a scar 
behind. The next instant it was gone.” Habaran stopped, 
and the others smoked on in silence. “This young girl 
was of an especially spiritual—I might almost say mystic 
—temperament. One day I discovered, as we began to 
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speak of that which was nearest our souls, that she, too, 
was a theosophist. And then a curious fact developed 
itself—that she, too, when I had declared my love to her, 
had been visited with that sense of having known an 
identical experience in some state of pre-existence, and 
that with the sensation had come the vague fear. Gradu- 
ally after that I found her changing—subtly, indefinably 
—toward me. I tried to combat the change in vain. 
A strange conviction—hallucination you will call it—had 
taken possession of her. She believed that in some former 
incarnation we had met and loved each other, and that 
great grief and sin and misery had come of that love. One 
day she told me that we must part. All my arguments, my 
entreaties, were useless. She felt that shadow ever between 
us, pushing us one from the other. She left me 
soon after. And I dared not follow her. That is all.” 


Curious Antipathies - - Commercial Advettiser 


The vanity of King James I. never overcame his weak- 
ness of being unable to look on a naked sword. Vladis- 
laus, King of Poland, could not bear to see apples. Pen- 
nant, the eminent traveler, had a great aversion to wigs. 
The Duke of Schomberg, soldier as he was, could not sit 
in the same room witha cat. It will hardly be credited 
that though the valorous Peter the Great built a fleet, he 
yet from his sixth to his fourteenth year could not bear the 
sight of either still or running water, especially if he was 
alone. La Mothe de Vayer could not endure any musical 
instrument, although he delighted in thunder. Grétry, the 
composer, and Anne of Austria, were identical in their dis- 
like of the smell of roses. The learned Dr. Beattie tells 
us of healthy strong men who were always uneasy on 
touching velvet, or on seeing another person handle a cork ; 
Zimmermann, the naturalist, of a lady who could not bear 
to touch silk or satin, and shuddered when feeling the vel- 
vety skin of a peach. One of the earls of Barrymore con- 
sidered the pansy an abomination, and the unfortunate 
Princess Lamballe looked upon the violet as a thing of 
horror. Scaliger turned pale at the sight of water cresses, 
and neither he nor Peter Abono could ever drink milk. It 
is said of Cardan that he was disgusted at the sight of 
eggs. Chesne, secretary to Francis I., always bled at the 
nose on seeing apples ; a gentleman in the court of the 
Emperor Ferdinand had the same indisposition on hearing 
a cat mew. John Pechmann, a learned divine, never 
heard the floor swept without being immediately uneasy, 
and feeling as though he were suffocated. In Horne’s 
Table Book is an account of a gentleman in Alcantara, 
named John Roll, who would swoon on hearing the word 
lana, wool, although his cloak was made of that mate- 
rial. Again, in the Universal Magazine, we read of a 
young woman of Namur who fainted whenever she heard 
a bell ring. The medical pioneer, Hippocrates, mentions 
one Nicanor, who swooned whenever he heard a flute. 
Amatus Lusitanus relates the case of a monk who fainted 
when he beheld a rose, and never quitted his cell when 
that flower was in blcom. Scaliger mentions one of his 
relations who experienced a similar horfor on seeing a 
lily. The Duke d’Epernon swooned on beholding a leve- 
ret, though a hare had no effect upon him. Tycho Brahe, 
the superstitious astronomer, was similarly affected on see- 
ing a fox, and Marshal d’Albert at the sight of a pig. We 
hear of a French lady who swooned on seeing boiled lob- 
sters: while Ambrose Paré, a celebrated French surgeon, 
mentions a gentleman afflicted with the same weakness 
when he saw an eel. M. Vaugheim, a great huntsman, in 
Hanover, felt. dizzy and fainted, or, if he had time, he 
would run away when he saw a roasted pig. 
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There was once a certain king, who, like many Eastern 
kings, was very fond of hearing stories told. To this 
amusement he gave up all his time, but yet he was never 
satisfied. The exertions of all his courtiers were in vain. 
He at last made proclamation that if any man should 
tell him a story that should last forever, he would certainly 
make him his heir and give him the princess, his daughter, 
in marriage ; but if any one should pretend he had such a 
story and should fail—that is, if the story did come to an 
end—he was to have his head cut off. 

For such a price as a beautiful princess and a kingdom 
many candidates appeared, and dreadfully long stories some 
of them told. Some lasted a week, and some a month, and 
some six months. Poor fellows, they all spun them out as 
long as they possibly could, but all came to an end one 
after another, and the unlucky story tellers had their heads 
chopped off. At last came a man who said he had a story 
that would last forever, if his majesty would be pleased to 
give him a trial. He was warned of his danger. They 
told him how many others had tried and lost their heads ; 
but he said he was not afraid, and so he was brought before 
the king. He was a man of very composed and deliberate 
way of speaking, and, after making all necessary stipulations 
for his eating, drinking and sleeping, he thus began : 

“ O king, there was once a king who was a great tyrant, 
and desiring to increase his riches, he seized upon the corn 
in his kingdom and put it in an immense granary, which 
was built on purpose as high as a mountain. This he did 
for several years, until the granary was quite full to the top. 
He then stopped doors and windows on all sides. But 
the bricklayers had by accident left a small hole near the 
top of the granary, and there came a flight of locusts and 
tried to get at the corn, but the hole was so small that only 
one locust could pass through at a time. So one locust 
went in and carried off one grain of corn, and another 
locust went in and carried off another grain of corn, and 
then another locust went in and carried off another grain 
of corn, and then another locust went in and carried off 
another grain of corn, and then another locust went in and 
carried off another grain of corn, and then another locust 
went in and carried off another grain of corn.” 

He had gone thus from morning until night (except when 
he was engaged at his meals) for about a month when the 
king began to be rather tired with his locusts, and inter- 
rupted his story with : “Well! well ! we have heard enough 
of the locusts. We will suppose they helped themselves to all 
the corn they wanted, so tell us what happened afterwards.” 

To which the story teller answered deliberately, “ If it 
please your majesty, it is impossible to tell what happened 
afterwards before I tell what happened first.” And then 
he went on again: “ And then another locust went in and 
carried off another grain of corn, and then another locust 
went in and carried off another grain of corn, and then 
another locust went in and carried off another grain of corn, 
and then another locust went in and carried off another 
grain of corn, and then another locust went in and carried 
off another grain of corn, and then another locust + 

“O friend, let up,” exclaimed the king, “I am weary of 
your locusts. How soon do you think they will get away 
with the corn?” To which the story teller made answer : 
“O king, who can tell? At the time to which my story 
has come, the locusts have cleared a small space, it may 








* From an old translation from the Persian. 





be a cubit each way around the hole, and the air is still 
dark with locusts on all sides. But let the king have 
patience, and we shall come to the end of them in time.” 

Thus encouraged the king listened on for another year, 
the story teller still going as before: “ And another locust 
went in and carried off another grain of corn, and another 
locust went in and carried off another grain of corn, and 
another locust went in and carried off another grain of 
corn, and another locust went in and carried off another 
grain of corn, and another locust went in and carried off 
another grain of corn, and another locust went in and carried 
off another grain of corn, and another locust went in and 
carried off another grain of corn, and another locust went 
in and carried off another grain of corn.” 

At last the king could stand it no longer, and cried out : 
“O man, that is enough! Take my daughter! take my 
kingdom ! take anything! only let me hear no more of the 
locusts, except in book form. Go and publish yourself.” 

And so the story teller was married to the king’s daugh- 
ter, and was declared heir to the throne, and nobody ever 
expressed a wish to hear the rest of the story, for he said it 
was impossible to come to the other part of it until he had 
done with the locusts, and those of them who had eaten 
the corn at first had now got very, very hungry again. 


[Scene—Scotch railway station. Ticket collector, in 
making his collection, finds an old gentleman fumbling in 
his pockets for his ticket !] Ticket Collector—* Tickets, 
please!” Old Gentleman—‘“ I’m just lookin’ for it.” 
Ticket Collector—“ Well, I'll look in again in a few min- 
utes. See and have it ready then.” ‘Ticket Collector 
returns shortly ; but the old gentleman is still hunting for 
it. Ticket Collector—“ Why, you have it in your mouth, 
man!” Old Gentleman—“ Oh, so I have! Here you 
are.” Another gentleman in the carriage, as the train 
moves on, to first gentleman—“ I’m afraid you’re losing your 
memory, sir.” Old Gentleman—‘“ Nae fear o’ that—nae 
fear o’ that! The ticket was a fortnicht auld, and I wis 
jist sookin’ the date aff’t!”’ Tableau and sensation. 


By reason of his skillful maneuvering and great adroit- 
ness, Mr. Billings had lived to the age of forty-nine with- 
out becoming a benedict, but in an unguarded moment 
the discipline of a lifetime availed him nothing. It was 
on a May morning that he strolled into a garden with 
Miss Tenie McGinnis, a spinster of forty-eight. They 
sat down on a garden bench, and Mr. Billings unwit- 
tingly said: “See those robins building their nest in that 
old apple tree.” “Oh, Mr. Billings!” but Billings, seem- 
ing to have lapsed into idiocy, rambled on: “ Don’t you 
like to see the little birds mate?” “Oh, Mr. Billings, 
how you do talk!” “ Really, Miss McGinnis, I——” “ Oh, 
Mr. Billings!” “ Why, Miss ”" “Oh, Mr. Billings!” 
“No, but, really, Miss McGinnis, I’m in earnest; I love to 

” “Qh, you naughty man! And did you bring me 
out here to say this tome? Oh, Mr. Billings!” “ Why, 
I only said that I love——” “ Oh—oh—it’s all so sudden. 
What shall I say? I—I—suppose you'll just make me say 
yes. I—I—oh, George!” “Why, I—I—” “My George!” 
“Why, woman, I——’"_ “I suppose I could be ready in a 
month if you really insist on it, dear George.” “See here, 
Miss——” “ Hush, darling, some one is coming.” And 
when their hostess appeared Miss McGinnis blushed and 
said with downcast eyes: “ We're engaged.” And Billings 
hadn’t the nerve to deny it—so they ‘vere married. 
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RESEDA—A CHARMING, SIMPLE, LITTLE LOVE STORY* 





“ My child,” said old Lamberto to his daughter Giletta, 
“thou mayst take the one or the other, but decide thou 
must, and have done with it. I cannot wait until some 
spirit wooer comes and sues for thy hand, since nothing 
human seems to satisfy thee. And, if I am the richest 
banker in Rome, and have toiled all my life to amass this 
wealth, it is surely not that my daughter should one day 
wither up as an old maid upon a pile of gold. Thou art 
no longer youn 4 

“ But, father——” 

“No longer young, I say. Thou wert born in 1766; 
to-day, therefore, thou art twenty years old. For the 
daughter of a millionaire that may hardly be called young. 
Thou dost need a husband, and I need tranquillity. The 
house is forever full of wooers who flutter around thee 
like the moths around the light, and disturb my peace. It 
is no longer to be endured. In heaven’s name, am I a 
stupid, wandering king, whose daughter propounds a rid- 
dle to her adorers and leaves them, if they cannot crack 
the nut, to be beheaded by papa? Once more I leave 
thee to choose, the one or the other.” 

“But whom dost thou mean, dear father?” 

“Dost think me blind? Dost believe I have not seen 
that among the many suitors only two are pleasing to thee ? 
But they also act like idicts. When they get sight of thee 
they find no words for their lips, and devour thee with 
staring eyes. Yet they love thee, and that perhaps shows 
their want of sense.” 

“ But, father!” 

“ Come now, I do but jest. Only again let me tell thee, 
for the third and last time, thou takest either the Count 
Moronti or Bertino Brandani, both charming young fellows, 
one of them very rich, the other a Count, an impoverished 
nobleman, ’tis true, but we will quickly see to the regilding 
of the escutcheon. Choose, choose, else a 








“ Else ?” 
‘*Else? Well, I wait one more year, but in no case 
longer. It looks, indeed, as if no one wanted me for 


father-in-law. Dost wish me thus to sit patiently under a 
sense of neglect?” 

Old Lamberto printed a kiss upon the forehead of his 
beloved Giletta, and went off to his business, leaving the 
little daughter te her thoughts. And these thoughts 
strongly echoed her father’s words. Yes, he was right. 
Giletta could no longer oppose so reasonable a wish ; she 
must wed. She must raise this siege of suitors and restore 
quiet to the house. There was an incessant stream of 
wooers coming and going. They filled and overran the 
place. And always the greater the crowd of lovers the 
greater the string of decapitations. No, it cannot, it should 
not continue thus. Giletta must come to a decision. Alas! 
were there only some one to tell her who really possessed 
her heart. Was it, perchance, young Bertino? He was 
noble-minded, high-spirited, handsome, and of fine pres- 
ence. But then the Count also possessed all these fine 
physical and mental advantages. Yes; but then he was a 
Count. If she married him, would it not perhaps be said 
that she chose him only for his title ! 

So argued and dallied the thoughts of the maiden, and 
not one of them was suggestive enough to bid her listen 
to the voice of her heart. But then in fact she had no heart, 
no blood, no passion. She was beautiful, and he who 


marked the flash of her black eyes, whose splendor con- 
trasted strongly with the soft ivory purity of her complex- 
ion, might take her for a woman of high feeling, a slum- 
bering volcano. But nature hung out false lights here 
and led the judgment astray. Giletta, by nature cold- 
blooded, knew love only from romances and poems, held 
it for a poetic fiction, and regarded marriage as a more or 
less troublesome duty to which a maiden must submit at 
the will of her parent. Her father wished it, and Giletta 
made no struggle, for she was to all a good-natured crea- 
ture, and deeply, entirely devoted to her father. If only 
he had at least chosen for her! 

“Now?” asked the banker, as he stood again before 
his beautiful daughter. 

“T have chosen,” she said quietly. 

“Is it Countess Moronti or Signora Brandani ?” 

“The latter, papa, for thou seest——”’ 

“Very good, very good, it is all the same to me.” 

“ But he has not yet in any way declared himself, and I 
cannot ask for his hand.” 

“ But thou canst stir him up. The Carvinal has begun; 
in a few days there will be the flower Corso——” 

“IT know, I know,” cried the maiden, and closed the 
old man’s mouth. “Thou shalt not-be kept waiting.” 

Near the Porta Salara, Messer Lamberto owns a beauti- 
ful villa which he rarely inhabits. It is left in charge of 
his gardener, the old Gabbadio, who is permitted, for a cer- 
tain rental, to carry on for his own account a commerce in 
the fragrant produce of the gardens and hot-houses. From 
him the Romans seek their choicest flowers, their most 
beautiful bridal bouquets, their costliest ornamental plants. 
The old man is master of his art, well versed in all the 
resources and possibilities of his flowers, in all the mysteries 
and marvels of the floral kingdom. He treats them as if 
they were sentient beings, knows their habits, their pecul- 
iarities, endows them with moral qualities, extols their 
matchless charms, and even at times chides their failings 
and imperfections. To the tulip he says: “Why dost 
thou hang thy loveliness on a great bell?” To the hya- 
cinth—“ Why flauntest thou so proudly thy colors and thy 
fragrance?” To the lily—“* What dost thou think to 
achieve so great with thy severe purity and chaste inno- 
cence?” Even of the modest violet he can say at times, 
“It is proud of its modesty, its fragrance beguiling the 
senses, while its root provokes nausea. Juno endows 
the flowers with their beauty ; Venus, the love goddess, 
gives them their fragrance. Odorless flowers know no 
love.” Thus at times philosophizes old Gabbadio over his 
mute friendlings, as he sits in his arm-chair and tickles the 
end of his nose with a fresh-plucked reseda.* This is his 
favorite flower, ill-formed, almost colorless, yet exhaling 
sweet perfume from every little fiber and filament. This 
flower was first brought into Europe in 1752, and had 
already for years been cultivated by Gabbadio in his gar- 
dens and conservatories. He loves the little flower so ten- 
derly that he seldom calls his little daughter Teresa by any 
other name than Reseda. She seems to him the embodi- 
ment of this wondrously fragrant flower soul. And in this 
he does little injustice to the beautiful child, for little 
Reseda is, in all her simplicity, a glorious creature. She 
belongs to the rose world in the richness of her nature. 

To-day she scarcely knows how her head keeps its stead- 





*From the German. Republished fromthe N. Y. Ev. ning Post. 
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* The mignonette. 
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iness. The father is tied by gout to his arm-chair, and 
this afternoon is the flower Corso, and a hundred orders 
are yet to be executed, and the care of all this falls almost 
entirely upon her. The two old servant women are of little 
help to her. One must be young to know how to bind 
flowers. Resedchen is skilled in this beautiful art as no 
one else. She knows what odors belong together, and how 
to mingle them ; what colors fall into beautiful harmony 
and contrast, and a bouquet bound by her hand is always 
a master-piece of fragrance and perfect natural beauty. 
Hard it seems that such things must wither! The old 
man watched over the work from the adjoining room, but 
as often as he called out about this or that order: 

“Two hundred little nosegays for the Palazzo Ruspoli, 
forget not, Reseda!” 

“ Quite ready, papa!” 

“ As many for the Palazzo Chiga!” 

“ All ready, papa!” 

“ And the flowers for the Palazzo Sciarra!” 

“Quite ready, papa!” Amazing it is, almost a marvel, 
to see the swiftness with which the little maiden fingered 
the flowers piled up before her; how quickly she seizes 
the roses, violets, pansies, geraniums, hyacinths, orange 
blossoms, and arranges them with exquisite art. It is as 
if the flowers flew together, lovingly seeking each other. 
Reseda is their mistress. They divine her wishes, they 
anticipate her thoughts. They seem to ask sadly why 
now and then a little cloud flits over her fair brow. Does 
our beautiful Queen sorrow? Does she grieve, perchance, 
that she must bind flowers for others but remain herself 
away from the festivity? In truth, Queen, thou shouldst 
also be there. And see how the flowers grow merry and 
rally the maiden as she blushes over a secret thought. 
Of what is the beautiful Queen thinking! Aha! she is 
thinking of the gay Bertino Brandani, who buys so many 
bouquets of her. Ah, see how the beautiful maiden is 
perplexed. She is afraid, she remains seated. But the 
kindly voices of the bells drown these loose chatterings. 
Every maiden, as every fragrant flower, has her own secret, 
that is the charm of the maiden and of the flower, and 
none shall invade it. The fraumothers are much too good 
to grieve the lovely Queen. Out of a thousand flower 
cups and bell blossoms ring out words of comfort. “ Hold 
thy patience a little, dear Queen, we will surely help thee 
to a husband, but we know not of a certainty yet if it is to 
be the gay and fascinating Bertino.” 

“And the bouquet of camellias which the Signorina 
Giletta ordered ?” again cried out the old man. 

“Tam just binding it,” answered the little daughter. 
The camellia was then as yet one of the rare flowers. The 
Jesuit father Camellius had brought it from Japan into 
Europe in the first half of the century. Gabbadio culti- 
vated it with the greatest success, but beyond that cared 
little for its odorless, spiritless beauty. A suitable flower 
for Giletta, he would have thought, certainly, had his 
respect for the upper classes been no stronger than his 
flower philosophy. This bouquet also is now ready. Re- 
seda has fashioned it with especial care, meanwhile involun- 
tarily asking herself to whom the Signora would throw it. 
“To Bertino, to Bertino!” hum the voices under the flow- 
ers. ‘The clouds are gathering over the bright stars which 
will dim her bright eyes. 

“ All ready ?” inquires the old man. 

“Yes, papa.” A few resedas are left among the heaps 
of various flowers. Half mechanically the maiden gathered 
them together, and stuck an open red blossom in the 
midst. That plain little nosegay, with the flaming red in 
the center, is not slow-tongued to tell of open heart wounds. 
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She inhales thankfully the mild fragrance. ... Alas, 
this Bertino! How could she, a gardener’s daughter, 
even so much as think of it, that he could become hers? 
As little as that this poor nosegay should ever adorn 
his coat! And the flowers murmured in chorus: “Com- 
fort thee, beautiful Queen—it is not he; it is another.” 

The Corso was splendidly decorated for the flower 
festival. The windows were hung with carpets, the bal- 
conies with bright silken stuffs bedecked, the loggia dis- 
played adornments of various kinds. Each house strove 
to outdo the other in show and ostentation. But the palm 
of beauty belongs to those whose windows and balconies 
were filled with groups of lovely maiden faces, “ Flowers 
and maidens!” becomes the watchword of the day. In 
the narrow street of the Corso, stopped here and there by 
the thronging masses of people, two lines of carriages pass 
up and down in opposite directions, and the occupants of 
the flower-laden equipages pelt each other from opposite 
sides with large and small bouquets. The lovely missiles 
dart hither and thither, they fly up to the beautiful faces 
at the windows or fall flung by these pretty ones upon the 
heads, and necks, and noses of the passers beneath. Mean- 
while those overhead pour upon the moving sea below a rain 
of many-colored paper clippings, and cast over the whole 
carnival scene a glittering variegated cloud. Upon the 
balcony of the Palazzo Lamberto stands Giletta at her 
father’s side. Near her is a great basket, filled with little 
bouquets, which Messer Lamberto was plundering with 
busy hand. He bombarded all, friends and acquaintances. 
The basket was soon emptied, and the camellias alone re- 
mained, which Giletta, however, holds in reserve. A gold 
ring, plain, but expressive, had been placed by her among 
the flowers. In this manner sought she to convey en- 
couragement to her silent adorer, Bertino. Long she 
waited for his carriage. What if he should not have en- 
tered into the flower sport! At last she saw him approach. 
But how vexatious! In Bertino’s carriage sat also his 
friend, the Count Moronti. It requires good aim not to 
miss—one, two, three ! 

“So, Countess Moronti, is it!” exclaimed the old man. 

“But that is not what I meant,” said Giletta, stamping 
her little foot. 

“ Didst know, indeed, what thou didst wish ?” answered 
her papa, laughing. 

And gathering up with both arms all the flowers which 
the hundred wooers had thrown up to the banker's 
beautiful daughter, he tossed the whole gift upon the 
Count beneath. As the latter was, not without difficulty, 
extricated from the fragrant avalanche, he waved up his 
joyous salutations, holding in one hand the camellias, in 
the other the golden hoop. All this took place in an in- 
stant. The incident only took a few seconds to decide the 
destiny of the irresolute Giletta. She questioned her heart 
once more. No, it beat no faster than usual—that same 
regular tick-tack, tick-tack all day long. She loved 
neither the one nor the other. She would have wedded 
one as readily as the other. The accident made her 
Countess Moronti ; the decree of destiny be fulfilled ! The 
Count was noble-minded, of unsullied character, of stately 
bearing. Yes, but he was a Count! Pride again stirred 
in her heart. If people should think she mcrried because 
she coveted a countess’s coronet! From a distance Ber- 
tino’s equipage was again approaching. This time he oc- 
cupied it alone, and papa remarked that since the receipt 
of the last basket he seems suddenly changed, much gayer, 
brighter, more joyous, evidently making little account of 
his mishap. Certainly a charming young man! A flush 
flew into Giletta’s face. Was it not possible to change the 
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fiat of the accident? She looked for another bouquet. 
The basket was empty; only the little bunch of resedas 
with the flaming flower lay therein. A little insignificant 
thing to come up by chance out of the great wealth of 
flowers. Upon her bracelet hung a heart-shaped precious 
stone. She tore it off, fastened it to the bouquet of rese- 
das, and threw it with true aim at the passing Bertino. 

The daughter of Gabbadio is out again active among 
her flowers. The Getto dei fiore is over, yet a new festa 
like that of yesterday, recalling the Floralia and Rosalia 
of the old Romans, is appointed for to-day. Upon the 
Piazza del Popolo the so-called Battle of Roses is to take 
place, and for this there is fresh necessity for heaping up 
the fragrant artillery. The battle of the roses is a combat 
between the young maidens of rank and the noble youths 
of the city. Upon the piazza is erected of silken bales an 
art castle, the walls of which are coated with costly carpets. 
The maidens defend the fortress, while the youths are to 
invest it. From the castle there is a fire of almonds, 
apples, and nutmegs, while the return fire must be made 
with flowers only. Full many a youth has in this conflict 
won his bride. Bertino and the Count are fast friends. 
They have talked over the occurrences of yesterday’s 
Corso, and discovered that they are just as wise as before. 
One possesses the ring and the other the heart set with 
rubies and emeralds. Who is the chosen? They have 
represented the matter frankly to the old Lamberto, and he 
has in his fashion decided that the one who brings his 
Giletta out of the castle shall be his son-in-law without 
fail. Now comes the necessity for providing one’s self 
with ammunition. Bertino knows where the best is to be 
found outside the Porto Salara, at the pretty Reseda’s, 
who in truth is lovelier than all the finely dressed balcony 
beauties, though by fortune only a gardener’s daughter. 
The maiden utters a cry as Bertino enters her flower 
workshop. Bertino wears the little reseda bouquet with the 
flaming flower in his coat, upon the left side close to the 
heart. Thus have the flowers found her husband. Cer- 
tainly not Reseda’s hand was it that winged them to him. 
With quick interest Bertino inquired the reason of her 
sudden alarm. It is nothing: she has only pricked her 
finger with a wire. But how the agitation becomes her 
and adds to her charms! Her cheeks color, her bosom 
heaves, all her fascinations are doubled. Bertino cannot 
drink in enough of the beautiful picture. His thoughts 
are ina whirl. The odors mount to hishead. The blos- 
soms buzz and hum around him. “Bertino, stupid 
Bertino, canst waste thy love upon a marble statue, cold, 
soulless, and hast no eyes for our beautiful Queen, where 
alone true love dwells? Her heart is not made of rubies 
and emeralds, but is a well-spring of warm, living, fragrant 
breathing love!” With difficulty can the young man 
make known his errand. He wants two hundred little 
bouquets for the flower battle. “Are they to be of 
resedas?” asks the maiden, “reseda with red blossom, 
like that of yours, which I made yesterday?” “What, 
you made it!” cried Bertino, and he murmured some- 
thing about making two thousand, and as he continued 
talking with the girl the more hugely swelled the order. 
As he prepared to leave he was near the fifteenth thou- 
sand. “Whataspendthrift!” cried the old flower veteran, 
who had been listening to the conversation. ‘‘ Quite early, 
papa!” answered the little Reseda, quite as absent-minded. 
And then through the flowers goes a strange hissing and 
tittering ; they shake their cups and tiny blossom heads 
and whisper from calyx to calyx : 

“Ha! quite ready indeed, but the great thing yet 
remains to be done, and that is our affair.” 
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The missiles whizz from above and below. The gentle 
maidens have some force in their gentle arms, and many a 
youth gets his eye closed and his ears tingling when a well- 
directed apple lands upon the side of his head, but he 
revenges himself as he hurls bouquet after bouquet in the 
combat. The scene is almost obscured by the flying veil 
of roses, carnations, lilies, and narcissus. Steadily nearer 
moves the army of besiegers. The garrison defends itself 
desperately, and has armed itself with enormous syringes, 
and receives the stormers with whole salvos of rosewater. 
All in vain. ‘The ladders are placed against the walls, and 
now up, in the teeth of a storm of appies, nutmegs, and 
scented waters. Suddenly above the tumult is heard a 
terrible cry, “ She is dying, she is dying! Reseda, Reseda!” 
The beautiful maiden was well known to all, a beautiful 
apparition. She had been called to take a post at the cas- 
tle, behind a heap of earth, to collect in a mass the flowers 
thrown in. Here, in a damp, dingy place, enveloped in a 
dense, stifling cloud of odors, she had lost consciousness. 
One of the first to hear the cry for help is Bertino. With 
a few leaps he is over the wall, down in the flower case- 
ment, back again with her into the open, fresh air. He 
sprinkles the sleeper with water, speaks some loving words 
into her ear, breathes his own breath between her pale lips, 
At last she revives. A carriage is at hand. Carefully, as 
if he were watching over his own life, he bears her home. 

Giletta is standing upon the wall and has witnessed the 
whole scene. She has become thoughtful, her pride ‘is 
touched, unbends, and she reflects that when we find our 
obstinate purpose casting us a painful struggle we may not 
very wisely perhaps be striving against destiny. From the 
battle, which has meanwhile been resumed, she has gained 
scarcely anything. Suddenly a garland of roses is flung 
over her head like a loop; two strong arms seize her, a 
kiss burns upon her lips. Count Moronti has caught her 
captive. She must by force or favor surrender to him. 

On the wedding day Bertino Brandani sent her a mag- 
nificent bouquet of camellias. Hidden beneath the flowers 
was found a heart of rubies and emeralds. 

A few years later—he had meanwhile gone to live in 
Florence—he also married. His bride was a maiden who 
came from Vienna, where she had been excellently edu- 
cated in one of the seminaries of the Emperor Joseph II. 
As to education, the highest ladies could scarcely measure 
themselves with the Signora Brandani ; in beauty and grace 
she surpassed them all. Evil tongues whispered that she 
was once a flower girl. An inquisitive female friend once 
questioned her about it. She led her into her gardens and 
showed her the rich conservatories, and finally her reseda 
beds. “ How weak I should be,” she said, as she plucked 
some blossoms, “were I to deny my origin. I have to 
thank the flowers for the happiness of my life.” And from 
a thousand little calices and bells murmured and whispered, 
“Yes, thou art right; had we not made thee to swoon, 
who knows how long the good Bertino would have taken 
to find the road to his true love ? 





The human heart has to do as much work in twenty- 
four hours as a machine would to lift 125 tons of iron. 
Just take this into consideration when a fellow forgets to 
pay back that borrowed money. 





“There ‘is no difference between the old parties any 
more, and I don’t see any need of all this campaign talk,” 
remarked an orthodox minister. “No,” was the reply, 
“ and it’s just the same with the old churches.” And then 
the divine reflected on what a fine thread hung his family 
provender.—Duluth Paragrapher. 
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THE SONNET—SIX FAMOUS SPECIMENS OF THE ART * 





Shelley— 


I met a traveler from an antique land 
Who said : Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert. Near them ip the sand, 
Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown, 
And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command, 
Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive (stamped on these lifeless things) 
The hand that mocked them and the heart that fed. 
And on the pedestal these words appear : 
“My name is Ozymandias, king of kings; 
Look on my works, ye mighty, and despair!” 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare, 
The lone and level sands stretch far away. 


Wordsworth— 


The world is too much with us; late and soon 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers ; 
Little we see in nature that is ours; 

We have given our heart away, a sordid boon! 

The sea that bares her bosom to the moon ; 

The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers, 

For this, for everything, we are out of tune ; 

It moves us not. Great God! I'd rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 


Shakespeare— 


Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy ; 
Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face, 
And from the forlorn world his visage hide 
Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace. 
Even so my sun one early morn did shine, n 
With all triumphant splendor on my brow ; 
But, out, alack ! he was but one hour mine; 
The region cloud hath washed him from me now. 
Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth. 


Milton— 


When I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide, 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 


To serve these with my Maker, and present 


My true account, lest he returning chide ; 
** Doth God exact day-labor, light denied ?” 
I fondly ask: But Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies : ‘‘God doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts ; who best 
Bear His mild yoke they serve Him best: His state 
Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 
They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


eats— 


Much have I traveled in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; 
Round many western islands have I been, 
Which bards in fealty to Apoilo hold. 
Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-browed Homer ruled as his demesne, 
Yet never did I breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold ; 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; 
Or like stood Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stood at the Pacific—and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


Byron— 


Eternal spirit of the chainless mind ! 
Brightest in dungeons, Libert, ! thou art, 
For there thy habitation is the heart— 
The heart which love of thee alone can bind ; 
And when thy sons to fetters are consigned— 
To fetters, and the damp vault’s dayless gloom, 
Their country conquers with their martyrdom, 
And Freedom's fame finds wings on every wind. 
Chillon ! thy prison is a holy place, 
And thy sad floor an altar, for ’twas trod, 
Until his very steps have left a trace 
Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a sod, 
By Bonnivard ! may none these marks efface, 
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Suns of the world may stain, when heaven’s sun staineth. For they appeal from tyranny to God. 





* Above are presented six specimens by master hands of the most difficult of all English metrical compositions, the sonnet. As it is the 
purpose of this publication to make a department of this form of verse it has been thought advisable to present the mountain tops to the gaze 
of the aspiring and the appreciative. The worker in the narrow plot of the sonnet is bound by iron rules and beset with pitfalls fatal to 
any but capital genius and the most consummate art. Although the sonnet is generally known as the medium through which Petrarch 
poured out his love to Laura it will be noticed that not one of the examples above given is inspired by that passion. Now that the standard— 
as determined by the best judges—has been set, admirers of the sonnet the world over are cordially invited to give this feature of the work 
the benefit of their taste and selection. That none of the specimens given are by an American author, is not altogether an accident. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR—VICTUALS AND DRINK 





What Primitive Man Ate - -  Longman’s Magazine 
Primitive man, wherever he was first cast, whether in 
one center or in more than one, must of necessity have 
found his food in the plant world. We cannot imagine 
him commencing his career learned in the arts of hunting, 
killing and cooking the lower animals for food. Many 
infer from this circumstance that the argument in favor of 
the vegetarian practice is copied direct from nature, signed 
and delivered by her. Not quite so fast. There is one 
interposing barrier to the free acceptance of vegetarian 
deed and act of conveyance of food from nature to man. 
Nature herself, of her own right royal will, makes for ani- 
mals, herbivorous and carnivorous, one distinctive animal 
food : a secretion from the living animal organism, a fluid 
which is a standard food—meat and drink in one—the fluid 
known under the name of milk. Against absolute vege- 
tarianism, then, we may fairly set up one exception derived 
from nature as the unerring guide. On observing the 
habits of animals we discover another natural fact. We 
find that animals of quite different natures, in respect to 
primitive selection of food, possess the power of changing 
their modes of feeding and of passing over, as it were, from 
one class to another. This change is distinct but limited, 
and we must accept it with all its extension on the one side 
and with all its limitation on the other. The fruit-eating 
ape can be taught, under privation, to subsist on animal 
diet ; a dog can, I believe, be taught to subsist on vegeta- 
ble diet. But it would be as impossible to teach a sheep 
to eat flesh as it would be to make a lion feed on grass. 
To the Cucumber” - - - - Norristown Herald 
The cucumber graceth the festive board 
Enshrouded in condiment rare, 
And the epicure gleefully rubbeth his paunch 
At the sight of the treasure there. 
The doctor smileth a sad-like smile, 
And giveth a crocodile groan, 
And the marble man goeth out the while 
And polisheth up a stone. 
The undertaker mournfully asks 
** What will his measure be ?” 
And the sexton marketh a spot “‘ reserved ” 
All under the willow tree. 
*Tis hard the times and ’tis scarce the cash— 
And so with a zestful joy 
We welcome waft to the fitful fruit 
That giveth the folk employ. 
A Matter of Taste - + + += From the Fudge 
The help were seated at the table. The grizzled old 
granger, between mouthfuls, noticed the new dude farm 
hand cutting the rind from the boiled pork. “Say, 
young chap, we eat that here.” “All right, old man; 
don’t get excited, I’m cutting it off for you.” 
Tea and Coffee - - - Iowa Democrat 
Tea and coffee are not ici If this pair of moderate 
stimulants were lost from off the face of the earth to-day 
and forever they would not take away an ounce of physi- 
cal prosperity. They do no good—are simply cumberers 
of the table that add to nothing save expense. 
Curiosities of Food - - - - N.Y. Sun 
There is this about the world’s finds in point of quantity, 
without regard to quality, the dwellers in the extreme north 
claim preéminence. An Esquimau will eat twenty pounds 
of meat per diem, lubricating the mass with as much oil as 
he can swallow; yet a Tongouse will go twenty pounds 
better, for he can get away with forty pounds of reindeer 
meat in the same space of time. Both of them blush for 


their feeble powers when they see three Yakutes demolish 
a whole reindeer at one sitting. The greatest luxury a 
Greenlander can enjoy is half putrid whale’s tail, with a 
relish of the gum of the proper kind from the same animal. 
Our Dr. Kane was much pleased with walrus liver. Por- 
poise meat was once a favored dish with the old English 
nobility, the proper sauce being compounded of sugar, 
vinegar, and bread crumbs. Experience can alone reveal 
the secret of the Esquimau’s love for a nice, greasy, yield- 
ing tallow candle, and of the “lingering sweetness long 
drawn out,” as he pulls the wick gently between his teeth, 
so as not to lose one particle of its flavor. The Australa- 
sian is rather odd in the matter of dietetics. One New 
Hollander I saw dispose of more than a dozen vaulting 
rats at one repast, swallowing them, for the most part, with 
some of the hair still upon them, holding them by their 
tails and biting the bodies off with his teeth. Not to be 
wasteful, he afterwards disposed of the tails. The same 
innocent children of Nature affect stale shark, rancid whale 
blabber, earthworms, and such trifles. Kangaroo tail is a 
dish an Australian finds much flavor in. It is delicious. 
Coming to South America, the Ottomacs are the oddest 
people. They subsist entirely on a fat and a ferruginous 
kind of clay, each man eating daily a pound or more. 
The Indians of the Amazon eat a kind of loam, preferring 
it to other and decidedly better food. The Peruvians are 
also clay eaters, their mess being a mixture of talc and 
mica. Other nations are earth eaters—the inhabitants of 
New Guinea, some of the Bolivians, the negroes of Ja- 
maica, and the natives of New Caledonia, as well as many 
people who dwell in Siam, Siberia, and Kamschatka. 
The Ottomacs, however, are the only ones who subsist on 
clay when other food is obtainable. In Africa diet is as 
various as the people, and such trifles as blue mole, mice, 
fat sheep’s tails, stewed puppies, puma, baked elephant’s 
trunk and feet, ostrich eggs, ants stewed in butter, cater- 
pillars, roasted spiders, snails (eight inches long), and odd 
articles not generally regarded as food are consumed. 
When the natives of the West Indies are regarded from a 
dietetic standpoint, baked snakes glide into the menu 
along with palm worms (a finger long), fried in their own 
fat ; yet these colored gourmands cannot abide a rabbit 
stew! Rats are there also considered a nice side dish, 
with occasional relishes of gecana eggs and palm tree snout 
beetles. Sounds nasty, doesn’t it? In Asiatic countries 
the palate can be disgusted or tickled with no end of curi- 
ous dishes. We know how ingenious the Chinese are in 
their cuisine, finding delight in half-hatched eggs, sharks’ 
fins and maws, fowls’ and ducks’ tongues, dogs’ hind quar- 
ters, rat soup, soup made from the nests of the Hirundo 
esculento, and, as an appetizer, the chrysalis of the silk 
worm, after the silk has been wound from it. In Siam 
the dried sinews of various animals form a dish much 
liked. Alligators’ eggs are eaten in many Eastern coun- 
tries, and a nastier dish it would be hard to imagine. Ants 
enter largely into Oriental bills of fair, and in Ceylon the 
busy bee is masticated by the very men who have profited 
by the honey it has made. In the Antilles a lizard very 
often is the piece de résistance at a native feast, yet they 
will not touch the toothsome young alligator. The mana- 
tee’s tail is a staple dish in Honduras. At the Falkland 
Islands a gourmet can enjoy a new sensation by eating a 
sea lion’s tongue. It is excellent, but it must be fresh. 
Trinidad prides itself on alligator and turtle eggs. Snails 
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are eaten everywhere. The French are great believers in 
them, as a succulent dish. The European market is 
mostly supplied from the “snaileries” of the Isle of 
Crete, where they are cultivated secundem artem, and 
one kind is specially prepared, being fattened upon straw- 
berries, for consumptives. The Javanese are fond of 
flying fox. Out in Central America the stately curasson 
and the sober quam, both large birds, are diligently hunted 
as table delicacies, yet the first-named biped must not be 
eaten by the hunter’s dog, for it will assuredly poison it. 
To these may be added the gibnet, or tepesquinta, the 
peccary, and the Indian rabbit; all acceptable additions 
to that larder which is further enriched by baboons and 
monkeys. The last-named, however, when roasted, look 
like small babies—yet they taste deliciously. 
A Pointer - - - - - - Old Proveré 
At the punch bowl’s brink 
Let the thirsty think 
What they say in Japan ; 
‘* First the man takes a drink, 
Then the drink takes a drink, 
Then the drink takes the man!” 
Ham and Eggs a - The Globe-Democrat 
Mary Spencer writes : “ Ham and eggs, although born of 
necessity, is one of those happy births that deserves long 
life. I do not discuss tough ham, or over-salted ham, or ham 
bitter with smoke, but I exalt a well-pickled, tender, juicy, 
piquant ham, that has not only the native juices of the 
most honest pork, but some added ones from maple chips, 
and brown sugar, and the best Onondaga salt. Why, indeed, 
should not ham and eggs deserve a poetic benediction as 
much as Welsh rarebit and ortolans? I am aware, too, and 
too well, that this most savory union, instead of being a 
true marriage, may be only a false union, a disgraceful 
debauch, wherein both may float in a common sea of lard, 
and are alike unfit for a decent stomach. But if you will 
allow a delicate-souled woman to perform the ceremony, 
you shall see the bride in purest white and a girdle of 
orange blossoms lying on the bosom of her lord—one in 
spirit and in very fragrance. Now lift the knife tenderly, 
slip it under the ham that carrieth the unbroken egg, that 
just droops about it in fringes of soft brown, and lay it on 
your plate. You must not divorce the two in eating, but 
cut neatly through both and carry the delicious morsel to 
your mouth with a spoon. Honest ham is almost the same 
fiber as a sincerely cooked egg, neither soft nor hard, but 
that charraing medium that makes you forget about the 
cooking as it melts between the teeth. Nothing is more 
digestible than ham and eggs such as I describe. Of all 
holy apartments, I hold that a human stomach is the most 
sacred. Indeed, you must not forget that the stomach is 
the seat of the soul. The dyspeptic stomach is discovered 
by the quality of one’s speech and thought. If you could 
but look into a right stomach, you should find the golden 
rule there, framed and hanging over the doorway. Our 
morals are all stomach morals, born of hunger; and the 
highest virtue is hunger for righteousness. To cook well 
is not a mere acquisition, but it is a moral achievement. 
The Onion ee oe ee ee ti Chicago Times 
Draw off his satin waistcoat, 
Tear the silken shirt apart ; 
And, wearing tears of pleasure, 
Creep closer to his heart ! 
Wrapt is this modern mummy 
In ceaseless fold on fold ; 
Yet what a wondrous power 
These endless wrappings hold ! 
Of all the vegetables 
From garden’s length to length, 
He is the one most mighty— 
Epitome of strength. 
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A New Delicacy - - + «+ Pittsburgh Telegraph 
A new delicacy of marine origin, and surpassing, in the 
opinion of many foreign gourmands, the finest oysters, is 
about to be introduced into this country. It is called the 
strongylocentrotus, and is swallowed a syllable at a time. 
Composite jontow Sl ae ae a he Chicago Tribune 
‘I am a thinking entity,” it said, 
** I'm lying here in state ; 
I am alive, although my parts are dead !” 
It felt a sudden thrill, 
Then rose a clamor shrill : 
** Oh, Whole, you're rash ; 
We parts are still ourselves, although in hash.” 
Murmured the Mutton: ‘* Ah, how yellow were 
The cowslips in the fields, how passing fair 
Was all about when I, a merry lamb, 
Began the life which led to where I am! 
Said the Potato: ‘‘ Warm was the brown earth 
Of the brown hillside where I had my birth ; 
What joy of growth within my bosom welled, 
How curled my tendrils, how my tubers swelled!” 
And mused the Beef : ‘‘ How green are Texas plains ; 
With what a novel grandeur Nature reigns ; 
What vast expanses ; how our pulses stirred 
As we swept onward in a mighty herd ! 
I see the flying steeds, the sudden dash ! 
**Meo-ow !” 
“* Bow-wow !” 
Said the rest of the hash. 
Progress in Gastronomy - - St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
The essential difference between barbarism and civiliza- 
tion, according to epicures, is that then men eat to live, 
and now they live to eat. In American cities, notably in 
New York, there are, it must be confessed, many so called 
civilized beings of this order. Paris has long been ac- 
counted the culinary capital of the world; but within 
twenty-five years New York has rivaled it in this particu 
lar. We have imported many of the best French and Ital- 
ian cooks who admit that the Old World does not furnish 
half our dishes, and that those it has are in no way superior 
toours. Veteran gastronomists who have traveled widely 
and lived much abroad say that there are restaurants in 
New York equaling those of the Reform Club, the Maison 
Dorée, the Café Riche, Vefour’s or the Vachette Brebant. 
Fifty years ago, I have heard, prosperous New Yorkers 
invited their friends to dinners of four or five courses, with 
one or two kinds of wine, and they doubtless had more 
comfort and solid satisfaction than are got now out of 
twelve or fourteen courses with six wines. The swell din- 
ner of to-day is really brutish. Nobody but a trained 
gourmand, not to say a glutton, can eat it. I rarely see a 
man who does not neglect several courses, often five or six. 
After oysters, soup, fish, roast (or game), salad, what natu- 
ral stomach wants more than sweets, fruit and coffee? I 
am usually satiated with what seem solids after fish, and I 
have, I think, a fair appetite. A public dinner at Del- 
monico’s or the Brunswick is commonly served at $12 per 
plate, wines extra. The dishes can hardly be better or 
more numerous at private houses, but their accompaniments 
are altogether more elaborate and costly. I know of pri- 
vate dinners for twenty, where the flowers in the dining- 
room have cost $300, and where the menus are works 
of art, done by hand, at $40 to $50 each. Such banquets 
are not provided for less than several thousands of dollars, 
which is, to my mind, a pecunious burlesque of hospitality. 
A dinner for twelve is seldom given by a man or woman of 
any pretense to fashion—which commonly signifies a deal 
of money—for less than from $300 to $500. What a waste 
of cash! What an abuse of appetite, and the simple privi- 
leges of home! Such a dinner might be delicious, elegant, 
perfect in its kind, for $100, or considerably less. I was 
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told recently of a genuine lady, of slender means, who 
delighted a dozen of her friends with what is called an 
exquisite dinner, the total cost of which did not exceed 
$35, claret being the only wine. Why can not such sim- 
plicity and delicate taste be widely imitated ? 
An Accomplished Cook - - - - Boston Gasette 
Madame—Can you cook chloral croquettes? Cook— 
Yes, madame. Madame—Can you make a hasheesh ome- 
lette? Cook—Yes, madame. Madame—Can you speak 
Volapuk? Cook—Fluently. Madame—Well, I think you 
will do ; that is, you will do if you think you will. 
Table Etiquette - + «© «+ = Harper's Bazar 
Irritated Frenchman (to American who had mistaken 
him for a waiter)—Sir-r, you haf gr-r-rossly insulted me. 
There is my card. My seconds vill vait upon you, sir-z-r. 
American—Never mind your seconds, Frenchy. You can 
wait upon me just as well. Pass me the Worcestershire 
sauce, and be pretty ——— quick about it, too. 


The Best of All - . - N. O. Times-Democrat 


Oh, cyarve dat possum, cyarve dat possum, 
Cyarve dat possum fa’r ; 

An’ don’t you lose no lean nor fat, 
For possum ain’t lak hyar’. 


De books cyarnt spell what cooks in de pot, 

Nor ’scribe de tas’e of de roas’ dat’s hot ; 
Oh, cyarve dat possum fa’r ; 

An’ what you l’arn ’s gwine to be forgot, 
"Cepn’ possum ’s better’n hyar. 

Dat possum layin’ lak heabenly res’, 

Wid head bent down till hit teches he breas’, 

An’ foots stretched out to de eas’ an’ de wes’; 
Oh, cyarve dat possum, cyarve dat possum, 
Cyarve dat possum fa’r. 

Jes’ roasted right to a turnin’ o’ brown, 

Wid taters piled in a row all aroun’, 

De gravy dreenin’ an’ greasin’ um down ; 
Don’t you lose no lean nor fat, 
For possum ain't lak hyar. 


Hit aint no time for to ’member a mule, 

Hit aint no use to mind nary rule, 

No mo’ 'n de chillun what’s 'scapin’ f’om school ; 
Oh, cyarve dat possum, cyarve dat possum, 
Cyarve dat possum fa’r. 


Wid meals lak possum an’ taters to eat, 
Yo’ troubles melt lak de fros’ an’ de sleet, 
Yo’ mis’ry goes wid de smell o’ de meat ; 
Don’t you lose no lean or fat, 
For possum ain’t lak hyar. 
Den cyarve dat possum, cyarve dat possum, 
Cyarve dat possum fa’r ; 
An’ don't you lose no lean nor fat, 
For possum ain’t lak hyar. —R. A. Wilkenson. 
The Genteel Carver - - -- Norristown Herald 
A genteel carver always sits when he carves. Perhaps 
he does ; but it is pretty certain that there are times when 
he yearnfully yearns to put one foot on the table and the 
other on the bird while struggling with the fowl. 


The Serviceof Food - - - - «= The N. Y. Sun 

Mr. Charles Ranhofer, the genial chef of Delmonico’s, 
who is one of the great masters in culinary art, has com- 
posed over five hundred menus for public and private 
dinners that have been given since October last in the 
establishment by which he is employed. He said: “ The 
French styles, old and new, the Russian and the English, 
in the serving of a dinner, all differ from that in vogue in 
this country, and we naturally think that ours is best. The 
French used to put things upon the table in chafing dishes. 
The soup tureens were succeeded in their order over the 
alcohol lamps by the fish, relevés, and roasts. Thus two 
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soups and two relevés would carry four entrées—without 
vegetables, for they did not serve vegetables with the 
meats. Then came two roasts, and there were eight entre- 
mets prescribed. Then dessert. The dinner was divided 
into two services—one before the roast, the other the roast 
and its succession. In the new style of French service they 
only put the relevés on the chafing dishes after the soups 
and the meats carved outside the dining-room are passed 
around on large platters for the guests to help themselves. 
The Russians put nothing on the table but the decorative 
pieces, and pass the carved meats around upon platters, 
each containing ten portions. All their service in that 
way isin tens. They do not use decorated dishes as the 
French do, and I think that is an improvement that gives 
them better food, for the elaborately prepared French 
dishes often have to be made ready so long before they 
come on the table that their proper temperature is lost and 
their flavors are impaired. The composition of their menus 
is about the same in system as that of the French, and the 
principal perceptible difference is in the service. The 
composition of the English menu is rather different. It 
contains a greater number of courses, and more and heavier 
dishes than the French. Here, by way of illustration, is 
the menu of a grand English dinner, which, as you see, 
presents three soups, three kinds of fish, four hors d’ceuvres, 
two relevés, two ‘ side dishes,’ eight entrées, two roasts, two 
more relevés, two more ‘side dishes,’ and sixteen entremets 
in all. I will not go so far as to stigmatize that as bar- 
baric prodigality, but it is certainly old style, and reminds 
me of a historic dinner served to Louis XV. in 1747. 
Here is the menu for that occasion: Two roasts, you see, 
commenced it—one of beef, the other of veal. They 
were followed by four dark and eight light soups. Then, 
in their order, came twelve entrées of fish, thirty-two meat 
entrées large, forty-four ‘medium sized,’ and twelve 
relevés in forms; four hors d’ceuvre of supposed super- 
excellence, since they are specified as ‘ before the king; ’ 
two ‘grand’ entremets; thirty-two kinds of large roasts, 
and in addition a lamb and a boar each roasted whole ; 
two more small plats, also marked as ‘before the king ;’ 
forty cold entremets; two more relevés and forty-eight 
warm entremets, mainly vegetable—in all 254 different 
dishes. A Gargantuan feast, truly.” 

Summer Board - - - - - The N. Y. World 
‘* Will you walk into my parlor?” says the landlord with a smile, 

‘* We're fixed for summer boarders in the very latest style ; 


We've a second-hand piano and some gorgeous chromos gay, 
A hammock and a tennis-court—not big enough for play. 


‘* Our little sweat-box bedrooms, with stained matting on the floors, 
Are fitted up with extra nails for clothing on the doors; 

The walls are newly papered—for the seventh time at least— 

And bugs in beds of cobble-stones are eager for a feast. 


‘* Our roachy, fly-specked dining-room has brand-new bills of fare, 
And boarders will be highly pleased—if they cam live on air ; 

Our waiters cannot be excelled—for making people wait 

And tipping dishes on ’em if their own tips aren’t straight. 


‘** We feed you farmers’ veg’tables—that were last summer canned; 
And fresh eggs—from the city, and spring chickens—Noah’s brand ; 
We furnish milk—like water, and the sweetest butter-ine ; 

Our view—of barns and shanties—is the finest ever seen. 


‘* We've still and ocean bathing—in a pitcher and a bowl ; 
The fishing here is splendid—if you have a ten-mile pole ; 
The hunting is magnificent—for anything but game ; 

No ’skeeters or malaria—in winter—here we claim. 


‘* Our prices are so little for the luxuries we give 

That we have got to crowd you in to make enough to live ; 

But fifty dollars weekly and big extras—Phew! It’s hot ! 

Just walk into my parlor and we’ll put you on a cot.”——H. C. Dodge. 
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THE PROPOSED SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—BILL NYE* 





I am glad to know Cornell University is to establish a 
department of journalism next September. I have always 
claimed that journalism could be taught in universities and 
colleges just as successfully as any other athletic exercise. 
Of course you cannot teach a boy how to jerk a giant journal 
from the clutches of decay and make of it a robust and rip- 
snorting shaper and trimmer of public opinion, in whose 
counting-room people will walk all over each other in their 
mad efforts to insert advertisements. You cannot teach this 
in a school any more than you can teach a boy how to dis- 
cover the open Polar Sea, but you can teach him the rudi- 
ments and save him a good deal of time experimenting with 
himself. Boys spend small fortunes and the best years of 
their lives learning the simplest truths in relation to journal- 
ism. We grope on blindly, learning this year perhaps how 
to distinguish an italic shooting stick when we see it, or 
how to eradicate type lice from a standing galley, learnihg 
next year how to sustain life on an annual pass and a sample 
early-rose potato weighing four pounds and measuring 
eleven inches in circumference. This is a slow and tedi- 
ous way to obtain journalistic training. If this can be 
avoided or abbreviated it will be a great boon. 





As I understand it the department in Cornell University 
will not deal so much with actual newspaper experience as 
it will with construction and style in writing. This is cer- 
tainly a good move, for we must admit that we can improve 
very greatly our style and the purity of our English. For 
instance I select an exchange at random, and on the tele- 
graphic page I find the details of a horrible crime. I 
seems that an old lady, who lived by herself almost, and 
who had amassed between $16 and $17, was awakened by 
an assassin, dragged from her bed and cruelly murdered. 
The large telegraph headline reads: ‘“ Drug from her bed 
and murdered!” This is incorrect in orthography, syntax 
and prosody, bad in form and inelegant in style. Carefully 
parsing the word drug as it appears here, I find that it does 
not agree with anything in number, gender or person. I 
do not like to criticise the style of others when I know that 
my own is so faulty, but I am sure that the word drug 
should not be used in this way. Take this also from the 
Kansas correspondent of the Statesville Landmark. 


‘* There were several bad accidents in and areund Clear Water during 
my absence from home. The saddest one was the shooting of one 
Peter Peterson by his father. They were out rabbit hunting in the 
snow. A rabbit got up and started to run. Theson was in a swag 
of a place and the father was taking aim at the rabbit. The son at 
the same time was trying to get a shot at it and, not knowing that his 
father was shooting, ran between the rabbit and his father and was 
killed dead, falling on the snow with his gun grasped in his hands and 
never moved. He still carried that pleasant smile which he had on, in 
expectation of shooting that Jack rabbit, when putin the grave. Wheat 
is selling at about 60 cents ; corn, 40to 50 cents ; fat hogs, gross, 4} to 
4%; fat steers, 4}; butcher’s stock, 2 cents.” 


It is hard to say just exactly wherein this is faulty, but 
something is the matter with it. I would like to get an 
expression of opinion from those who take an interest in 
such things, as to whether the fault is in orthoepy, orthog- 
raphy, anatomy, obituary or price current, or whether it con- 
sists in writing several features too closely in the same para- 
graph. It would also be a good idea to establish a chair for 
advertisers in some practical college, in order that they 
might run in for a few hours and learn how to write an 
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advertisement so that it would express in the most direct 
way what they desired to state. Here is an advertisement, 
for instance, given exactly as written and punctuated : 


Mrs. Dr. EDWARDs, 


THE GREAT WESTERN CLAIRVOYANT, 

Has arrived, and will remain only a short time. Call at once at 
Hotel Windsor, 119, 121 and 123 East State Street, Room Io, 
third floor. Please take elevator. The greatest and most natural 
born, and highly celebrated, and well-known all over the country, 
Clairvoyant, now traveling on the road, and Wonder from the Pacific 
coast. Seventh Daughter of the Seventh Daughter; born with veil 
and second sight ; every mystery revealed ; if one you love is true or 
false ; removes trouble ; settle lovers’ quarrels ; causes a speedy mar- 
riage with one you love; valuable information to gentlemen on all 
business transactions ; how to make profitable investments for speedy 
riches ; lucky numbers ; Egyptian talisman for the unlucky ; cures 
mysterious and chronic diseases. All who are sick or in trouble from 
any cause are invited to call without delay. 


I have always claimed that clairvoyance could be made 
a success if we could find some one who was sufficiently 
natural born to grapple with it. Now, Mrs. Edwards seems 
to know what is required. She was born utterly without 
affectation. When she was born she just seemed to say to 
those who happened to be present at the time, “ Fellow- 
citizens, you will have to take me just as you find me. I 
cannot dissemble or appear to be otherwise than what I 
am. I am the most natural born and highly celebrated all 
over the country clairvoyant now traveling on the road, 
and Wonder from the Pacific coast.” She then let off a 
whoop that ripped open the sable robes of night, took 
a light lunch and retired to her dressing-room. 





Ex-Mayor Henry C. Robinson, of Hartford, Conn., if I 
am not mistaken, suggested a school of journalism at least 
twelve years ago, but it did not meet with immediate and 
practical indorsement. Now Cornell comes forward and 
seems to be in earnest, and I am glad of it. The letters 
received from day to day by editors, and written to them 
by men engaged in other pursuits, pract ally admit and 
prove that there is not now in existence an editor who 
knows enough to carry liver to a bear. That is the reason 
why every means should be used to pull this profession out 
of the mire of dense ignorance and place it upon the high, 
dry soil which leads to genius and consanguinity. The 
above paragraph I quote from a treatise on journalism 
which I wrote just before I knew anything about it. The 
life of the journalist is a hard one, and, although it is not so 
trying as the life of the newspaper man, it is full of trials 
and perplexities. If newspaper men and journalists did 
not stand by each other, I do not know what joy they 
would have. Kindness for each other, gentleness and 
generosity, even in their rivalry, characterize the conduct 
of a large number of somewhat exacting men. 





I shall never forget my first opportunity to do a kind act 
for a fellow newspaper man, nor with what pleasure I 
availed myself of it, though he was my rival, especially in 
the publication of large and spirited equestrian handbills 
and posters. He also printed a rival paper, and assailed 
me most bitterly from time to time. His name was 
Lorenzo Dow Pease, and we had carried on an acrimonious 
warfare for two years. He had said that I was a reformed 
Prohibitionist, and that I had left a neglected wife in every 
State in the Union. I had stated that he would give 
better satisfaction if he would wear his brains breaded. 
Then he had said something else that was personal, and it 
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had gone on so for some time. We devoted fifteen minutes 
each day to the management of our respective papers, and 
the balance of the day to doing each other up in a way to 
please our subscribers. 


One evening Lorenzo Dow Pease came into my office 
and said he wanted to see me personally. I said that 
would suit me exactly, and that if he had asked to see 
me in any other way I did not know how I could have 
arranged it. He said he meant that he would like to see 
me by myself. I therefore discharged the force, turned 
out the dog, and we had the office to ourselves. I could 
see that he was in trouble, for every little while he would 
brush away a tear in an underhanded kind of way and 
swallow a large, imaginary mass of something. I asked 
Lorenzo why he felt so depressed, and he said : “ William, 
I have came here for a favor.” He always said, “I have 
came,” for he was a self-made man and hadn’t done a very 
good job either. “I have came here for a favor. I wrote 
a reply to your venomous attack of to-day, and I expected 
to publish it to-morrow in my paper, but, to tell you the 
truth, we are out of paper. At least, we have a few bun- 
dies at the freight office, but they have taken to sending it 
C. O. D., and I haven't the means just at hand to take it 
out. Now, as a brother in the great and glorious order of 
journalism, would it be too much for you to loan mea 
couple of bundles of paper to do me till I get my pay for 
some equestrian bills struck off Friday and just as good as 
the wheat?” “ How long would a couple of bundles last 
you?” I asked, as I looked out at the window and won- 
dered if he would reveal his circulation. “ Five issues and 
a little over,” he said, filling his pipe from a small box on 
the desk. “ But you could cut off your exchanges, and 
then it would last longer,” I remarked. “Yes, but only 
for one additional issue. I am very anxious to appear 
to-morrow, because my subscribers will be looking for a 
reply to what you said about me this morning. You stated 
that I was ‘a journalistic bacteria looking for something to 
infect,’ and while I did not come here to get you to re- 
tract, I would like it as a favor if you would loan me 
enough white paper to set myself straight before my 
subscribers.” “Well, why don’t you go and tell them 
about it? It wouldn’t take long,” I said in a jocund way, 
slapping Lorenzo on the back. But he did not laugh. 





I then told him that we only had paper enough to last us 
till our next bill came, and so I could not possibly loan 
any, but that if he would write a caustic reply to my edi- 
torial I would print it for him. He caught me in his arms 
and then for a moment his head was pillowed on my breast. 
Then he sat down and wrote the following card : 


Editor of the Boomerang : Will you allow me through your columns 
to state that in your issue of yesterday you did me a great injustice by 
referring to me as a journalistic bacteria looking for something to 
infect ; also as a lop-eared germ of contagion, and warning people to 
vaccinate in order to prevent my spread? I denounce the whole article 
as a malicious falsehood, and state that if you will only give me a 
chance I will fight you on sight. All that I ask is that you will wait till 
I can overtake you, and I am able and willing to knock great chunks 
off the universe with you. I do not ask any favors of an editor who 
misleads his subscribers and intentionally misunderstands his cor- 
respondents ; a man who advises an anxious inquirer who wants to 
know how to get a cheap baby buggy to leave the child at a cheap 
hotel ; a man who assumes to wear brains, but who really thinks with 
a fungas growth; a man, the bleak and barren exterior of whose 
head is only equaied by its bald and echoing interior. 

LorENzo Dow PEASE. 


I looked it over, and as there didn’t seem to be anything 
personal in it, I told him I would print it for him with 
pleasure. He then asked that I would, as a further favor, 
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refrain from putting any advertisement marks on it, and 
that I would make it follow pure reading matter, which I 


of introduction, in which I said that I took pleasure in 
printing it, inasmuch as Mr. Pease could not get his paper 
out of the express office for a few days. It was a kindness 
to him and did not hurt my paper in the end. 


There are many reasons why the establishment of a 
department of journalism at Cornell will be a good move, 
and I believe that while it will not take the place of actual 
experience, it will serve to shorten the apprenticeship of a 
young newspaper man and the fatigue of starting the ama- 
teur in journalism will be divided between the managing 
editor and the tutor. It will also give the aspiring sons of 
wealthy parents a chance to toy with journalism without 
interfering with those who are actually engaged in it. 





A curious sight was to see yesterday during the rain a 
wet umbrella leaning againt the wall outside a railroad 
office on Washington Street. A country visitor did not 
wish to carry the dripping head protector within the pre- 
cincts of the office, and there it remained for fully a half 
hour without molestation. Hundreds were the questive 
glances cast at the tempting article, and occasionally some 
pedestrian unsupplied with such protection would advance 
a step or two toward it, but would then draw back and go 
his way, evidently thinking it was a trap. Had the country- 
man left it inside the door or in any. less prominent place it 
would undoubtedly have disappeared almost immediately 
upon leaving his hand, but there it was secure, and has 
probably settled the vexed question as to the safest place 
to leave an umbrella.—Boston Budget. 





Several young Bostonians who went fishing a few days 
ago asked an ancient inhabitant if he could get them some 
bait. Three hours afterward he appeared with a two- 
quart pail full of angleworms. The boys were alarmed 
lest there should not be money enough in the party to pay 
for such a wealth of bait; but one asked: “ How much 
do we owe you?” “Well, I don’t rightly know,” answered 
the old man. “The ground is kinder solid an’ the worms 
is far down, an’ it’s been hard on my back to dig ‘em. 
But I’ve half a notion to go fishin’ myself termorrow, an” 
if you'll give me half the bait we'll call it square.” This 
was most readily agreed to.—Philadelphia Times. 





A young Frenchwoman recently showed great presence 
of mind. After she had rushed in upon a wedding party 
in Paris before the marriage and presented the bridegroom 
with a baby, screaming, “ Coward, take charge of your off- 
spring,” and the bride had fainted, a moment later the 
intruder said: “I really beg pardon; I made a mistake. 
This is not the father of my child.” A bashful young 
woman would have retired without making the necessary 
correction. —Galveston News. 





“Don’t be a clam ” is a warning that meets one very fre- 
quently nowadays. Well, why not? What's the matter 
with a clam? He’s all right. If he fulfills his mission and 
makes the most of himself, what more could be expected 
and what more does any person do? The clam is as well 
born, as well bred, and as respectable as the oyster, yet 
nobody thinks of speaking disrespectfully of the oyster. 
What has the clam done that it should be made a term of 
derision? Nobody ever heard of a clam getting drunk, 
lying, cheating at cards, abusing dumb animals, putting a 
little dog’s eyes out, or doing any of the thousand things 
by which men distinguish themselves from brutes. The 
clam is yet to be heard from. Perhaps he would say, 
“Don’t be a man.”—Indianapolis Journal. 
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CURIOSITIES OF VERSE—QUAINT AND SINGULAR * 





Poem without an e— Unidentified 5. One kiss, dear maid, I said, and sighed, 
John Knox was a man of wondrous might, 6. Out of those lips unshorn, 
And his words ran high and shrill, 7. She shook her ringlets round her head 
For bold and stout was his spirit bright, 8. And laughed in merry scorn. 
And strong was his stalwart will. 
: 9. Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 


Kings sought in vain his mind to chain, 
And that giant brain to control, 

But naught on plain or stormy main 
Could daunt that mighty soul. 


10. You heard them, O my heart ; 
11. ‘Tis twelve at night by the castle clock, 
12. Beloved, we must part. 


John would sit and sigh till morning cold 13. ‘Come back, come back !” she cried in grief, 
Its shining lamps put out, 14. My eyes are dim with tears— 

For thoughts untold on his mind lay hold, 15. How shall I live through all the days ? 
And brought but pain and doubt. 16. All through a hundred years ? 


But light at last on his soul was cast, 
Away sank pain and sorrow, 17. "Twas in the prime of summer time, 


18. She blessed me with her hand ; 
- 19. We strayed together, deeply blest, 
20. Into the dreaming land. 


His soul is gay, in a fair to-day, 
And looks for a bright to-morrow. 


Real Poetry—Harvard Advocate 


An elephant sat in a swallow’s nest, 21. The laughing bridal roses blow, 
Drinking a cup of tea ; 22. To dress her dark-brown hair ; 
And pensively watched a sitting hen, 23. My heart is breaking with my woe, 

As she sang from a neighboring tree. 24. Most beautiful ! most rare ! 


Sweet Phillis milks the gentle calf, 
A-sighing soft and low 

Unto the whistling frogs the air— ” 
“Oh, blow, pale lilies, blow.” 


25. I clasped it on her sweet, cold hand, 
26. The precious golden link ! 

27. I calmed her fears, and she was calm, 
28. ‘Drink, pretty creature, drink !” 
A Centone +—From Queries 


I only knew she came and went, a 29. And so I won my Genevieve, 
Like troutlets in a pool ; 30. And walked in Paradise ; 

She was a phantom of delight, 31. The fairest thing that ever grew 
And I was like a fool. 32. Atween me and the skies! 


Pepe 


tA Revolutionary Acrostic—Old Scrap Book nn 


m Hark! Hark! the trumpet sounds, the din of war's alarms, 
nn O'er seas and solid grounds, doth call us all to arms ; m 
Who for King George doth stand, their honors soon will shine, 
m Their ruin is at hand, who with the congress join ; 
The acts of Parliament, in them I much delight ; 
J hate their cursed intent, who with the congress fight ; 
m But Tories of the day, they are my daily toast ; m 
They soon will sneak away, who independence boast ; 
m Who non-resistance hold, they have my hand and heart, m 
May they for slaves be sold, who act a Whiggish part, 
nn On Mansfield, North and Bute, may daily blessings pour ; 
Confusion and dispute, on Congress ever more ; m 
To North and British lord, may honors still be done ; 
I wish a block and cord, to General Washington. 









* Readers are respectfully requested to forward scrap-book treasures of curiosities of verse for reproduction in this department. 
+1. Powell; 2. Hood; 3. Wordsworth ; 4. Eastman ; 5. Coleridge ; 6. Longfellow ; 7. Stoddard ; 8. Tennyson; 9. Tennyson ; 10. Alice 

Cary; 11. Coleridge ; 12. Alice Cary; 13. Campbell; 14. Bayard Taylor; 15. Osgood; 16. T.S. Perry; 17. Hood; 18. Hoyt; 19. 

Edwards; 20, Cornwall; 21. Patmore; 22. Bayard Taylor; 23. Tennyson ; 24. Read; 25. Browning; 26. Smith; 27. Coleridge ; 28. 

Wordsworth ; 29. Coleridge ; 30. Hervey ; 31. Wordsworth ; 32. Osgood. 

t Capable of three readings. First in the order in which it is written. Second and third to the left and right of the commas. 
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A Remarkable Mosaic—Mrs. H. A. Deming Labor low levels loftiest, longest lines, 
Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour ?—Young. Men march ‘mid mounds, ‘mid moles, ‘mid murderous mines, 
Life’s a short Summer—man is but a flower.—Johnson. Now noisy, noxious numbers notice nought 
By turns we catch the fatal breath and die ;—Pope. Of outward obstacles opposing ought ; 
The cradle and the tomb, alas! how nigh.—Prior. Poor patriots, partly purchased, partly pressed, 
To be better far than not to be,—Sewell. Quit quailing, quaking, quickly quarter quest, 
Though all man’s life may seem a tragedy ;—Spencer. Reason returns, religion's right resounds, 
But light cares speak when mighty griefs are dumb,—Daniel. | SUwarrow stops such sanguinary sounds. 
The bottom is but shallow whence they come.—Raleigh. True then to Turkey, triumph to thy train, 
Thy fate is the common fate of all ;—Longfellow. Unjust, unwise, unmerciful Ukraine ; 
Unmingled joys here no man befall :—Southwell. Vanish vain victory, vanish victory vain ! 
Nature to each allots his proper sphere,—Congreve. Why wish we warfare? Wherefore welcome were 
Fortune makes folly her peculiar care.—Churchill. Xerxes, Ximenes, Xantheus, Xavier ? 
Custom does often reason overrule,—Rochester. Yield! yield! ye youth! Ye yeomen yield your yell ! 
And throw a cruel sunshine on a fool.—Armstrong. Zenos, Zasparbdoes, Zoroaster’s zeal, 
Live well ; how long or short permit to heaven.—Milton. All, all arouse, all against arms appeal ! 
They who forgive most shall be most forgiven,—Bailey. Serenade in M Flat—Songs of Singularity 
Sin may be clasped so close we cannot see its face—French, My Madeline! My Madeline! 
Vile intercourse where virtue has no place ;—Somerville. Mark my melodious midnight moans ; 
Then keep each passion down, however dear,—Thompson. Much may my melting music mean, 
Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear.—Byron. My modulated monotones. 
Her sensual snares let faithless pleasure lay,—Smollet. 
With craft and skill to ruin and betray ;--Crabbe. My mandolin’s mild minstrelsy, 
Soar not too high to fall, but stoop to rise ;—Massinger. My mental muse’s magazine, 
We masters grow of all that we despise.—Crowley. My mouth, “— mind, my memory, 
Oh, then, renounce that impious self-esteem, —Beattie. Must, mingling, murmur “ Madeline.” 


Riches have wings and grandeur is a dream.—Cowper. 
Think not ambition wise because ‘tis brave,—Davenant. 
The path of glory leads but to the grave ;—Gray. 

What is ambition? ‘Tis a glorious cheat,—Wiillis. 
Only destruction to the brave and great.—Addison. 


Must, ’mid midnight’s masquerade 
Mark, Moorish maiden, matron’s mien 

Mongst Murcias most majestic maids, 
Match me my matchless Madeline. 


What's all the gaudy glitter of a crown ?—Dryden. Mankind’s malevolence may make 
The way to bliss lies not on beds of down.—Quarles. Much melancholy music mine 
How long we live, not years, but actions tell ;—Watkins. Many my motive may mistake, 
That man lives twice who lives the first life well.—Herrick. My modest merits much malign. 


Make, while ye may, your God your friend.—Mason. 

Whom Christians worship, yet not comprehend.—Hill. 

The trust that’s given guard, and to yourself be just,—Dana. 
For live we how we may, yet die we must.—Shakespeare. 


My Madeline's most mirthful mood 
Much mortifies my mind's machine, 

My mournfulness’ magnitude 
Melts—makes me merry, Madeline ! 

A Scale-y Story—Vox Humana 

“ A Major” loved a maiden so, Matchmaking must me machinate, 

His war-like heart was soft as “‘ Do.” Maneuvering misses me misween ; 

Mere money may make many mate, 


He oft to her would kneel and say, My magic motto's—Madeline ! 
~~ ne! 


* You are, of light, my only ‘Re.’ 


“Ah! if but kinder you would be, Meet most mellifluous melody 
And sometimes sweetly smile on ‘ Mi.’ "Midst Murcia’s misty mounts marine ; 
“ You are my life, my guiding star, ; Meet me by moonlight, marry me, 
I love thee near, I love thee ‘ Fa.’ Madonna mia !—Madeline ! 
** My passion I cannot control ; Sentiment to Suit*— Unidentified 
You are the idol of my ‘ Sol.’” The man must lead a happy life 
The maiden said: “ Fie! ask papa, Who is directed by his wife, 
How can you go on thus, tra ‘La.’” ; Who's freed from matrimonial chains 
The Major rose from bended knee, Is sure to suffer for his pains. 
And went her father for to “ Si.” Adam of old could find no peace, 
The father thought no match was finer, Until he saw a woman's face; 
The “ Major” once had been “a minor.” When Eve was given for a mate, 
They married soon, and after that Adam was in a happy state. 
Dwelt in ten rooms all on “ one flat.” In all the female heart appear, 
So happy ends the little tale, Truth, darling of a heart sincere, 
For they live on the grandest “ scale.” Hypocrisy, deceit and pride 

The Siege of Belgrade *—Attributed to Poulter, 1790. Ne’er known in woman to reside. 


An Austrian army awfully arrayed ! 
s What tongue is able to unfold, 
xi : roan: 4 Feri << ™ wo The world in women we behold ? 
eI IR Rng Ay The falsehood that in women dwell 
Dealing destruction’s devastating doom. 


, ‘ble: 
Every endeavor engineer's essay, Is almost imperceptible 


For fame, for fortune, fighting furious fray ; Fooled be the foolish man I say, 
Generals 'gainst generals grapple grimly great ; Who will not yield to woman’s sway, 
How hold heroic hearts hard, haggard hate. Who changes from his singleness, 
Jeered joins javelin, jager juveniles, Is sure of perfect blessedness. 


Kinsmen kill kinsmen, kinsmen kindred kill ! 





* Bachelors read first and third and second and fourth lines, old 
* Alphabet up and down. Complete alliteration in each line. maids and the married read straight away as music is written. 
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HISTORICAL, STATISTICAL AND GENERAL 





The Irish of It - - - + + Kansas City Star 
Since Prof. Goldwin Smith, the ayowed enemy of the 
Irish, has considered it good taste to put forth his bigotry, 
it may not be amiss to say something of the nationality. 
“Uninventive and imaginative” is the phrase usually 
applied to the Irish. Well, they have imagination, I sup- 
pose, because it is a glorious thing, but can any one read 
the works of Edmund Burke, Richard Sheridan, Daniel 
O’Connell, Dean Swift, Thomas Moore, Oliver Goldsmith 
and others, all Irishmen, without seeing something real as 
well as imaginary? As to “ uninventive ”"—it was an Irish- 
man’s son, Robert Fulton, that gave to America the credit 
of inventing steam navigation ; it was an Irishman’s grand- 
son, Samuel Morse, that invented telegraphy ; it was the 
descendant of an Irishman, McCormick, that invented the 
reaping and mowing machines ; and another descendant of 
an Irishman, Horace Greeley, with no meager inventive 
talent, that founded the Tribune. Numerous names worthy 
of mention are connected with science: Crawford, the 
sculptor ; Vincent Wallace, the composer; John Roach, 
the shipbuilder. The highest but one in rank in our army 
is Irish, and the second in command in our navy, Rowan, 
is a native of Ireland, as is the first in command, Porter, 
the descendant of an Irishman. The greatest British 
painter was Irish ; the greatest British dentist, Joseph Black, 
was Irish ; the greatest British philosopher, Robert Boyle, 
was Irish ; the greatest British statesman, Edmund Burke, 
was Irish; the greatest British satirist, Sir Philip France, 
was Irish; the greatest British naturalist, Hans Sloane, 
was Irish. John Tyndall is not a British scientist, but an 
Irish scientist in Britain. Spranger Barry is an Irish 
tragedian entertaining British with Irish plays. It was an 
Irishman, John Knox, that first read the Declaration of 
Independence. John Dunlap, an Irishman, first published 
that Declaration, and the same John Dunlap first printed 
and published the first daily paper in the United States. 
An Irishman wrote the first history of the United States ; 
John Sullivan “ fired the first shot at the King’s power ;” 
John Bay, an Irishman, was the first commander of the 
American Navy. An Irishman, General Richard Mont- 
gomery, fell while commanding an American army and 
fighting for American independence. Henry Knox, an 
Irishman, fought in every battle with Washington, and was 
the first Secretary of War. The Demosthenes of the 
Revolution, Patrick Henry, was Irish, Then may glory 
be around the graves of the Knoxes, Clintons, Butlers, 
Irvings, Hands, Starks, Moylands, Thompsons, Sullivans, 
Montgomerys and Waynes, whose Irish swords flashed 
brightést in the contest that won American independence ; 
and bright be the light that clusters around the solitary ray 
of English patriotism that glistened on the blades of Yates, 
McClellan, McPherson, McCook. Famous Phil Kearny, 
Lee, Jackson, Scott, Glebourne, McDowell, Rowan, Por- 
ter, Shields and Logan are all Celts, and why not pay a 
passing tribute to our owu Irish hero of Winchester—Phil 
Sheridan? We, the people of the United States, are said 
to be Anglo-Saxon. We are not, but are in a truer sense 
of Celtic extraction. The great branch of the Anglo- 
Saxon amounts to no more than 5,000,000. The Celtic 
element is 30,000,000. Of the thirty-nine States and eleven 
Territories, thirty were settled by France and Spain. Nor 
were the original thirteen States settled by Saxons. 
History of the Word Apology - Philadelphia Ledger 
A curious illustration of the way in which the meaning 


of words changes by time and usage is found in the word 
apology. It was originally used to denote a written defense 
of some person unjustly accused, or some belief, firmly 
held, as Plato’s Apology for Socrates, or the early treatises 
styled Apologies for Christianity. Now it has come to 
mean something almost directly opposite—the acknowledg- 
ment of a fault and the effort to palliate it. Whatever is 
firmly believed in is now thought to need no apology. 


Partsofa Watch - - - - 


The average watch is composed of 175 different 
pieces, comprising upward of 2,400 separate and distinct 
operations in its manufacture. The balance has 18,000 
beats or vibrations per hour, 12,960,080 in thirty days, 
157,680,000 in one year; it travels $$$ inches with each 
vibration, which is equal to 9} miles in twenty-four 
hours, 292} miles in thirty days, or 3,558} miles in one 
year. 

What Boston Reads - - . - The Boston Herald 


The report of the public librarian imparts a great deal 
of information concerning the library's relation to the 
people. It was foreseen that the contraction in the amount 
of fiction in the library would lead to a falling off in the 
general circulation, and the remark has heen made that 
the library was not holding the public interest. The 
largest circulation ever attained was 1,183,991 in 1877, and 
for the year 1887 it was 934,593 volumes, or a decrease in 
ten years of 249,398. It would be a mistake to attribute 
this lessened circulation entirely to the diminution of popu- 
lar literature in the library, however, unless it should appear 
that a similar policy has been adopted, and with like 
results, pretty generally throughout the country, for a 
decline of circulation generally is noticeable. Nor, on the 
other hand, would it be safe to conclude that boys and 
girls are reading altogether better books, and, therefore, 
fewer than formerly. Without doubt the causes are many. 
There are times when the passion for literature, like that 
for roller-skating or tobogganing, rages, and there are times 
when it grows cold. The following little table of percent- 
ages shows what the character of the circulation is. It 
will be seen that there has been a great improvement in 
biography and history, and a slight falling off in fiction 
and juvenile books : 


Mechanical Engineer 





1886. 1887. 

Fiction and juveniles. ...........eeeeeeeeeeeeees 70.81 70.04 
History and biography... .......--.eeeseeeeeeees 5.22 6.84 
Travels and voyages. ... ...2.e+eeeeeeeeeceeeess 6.84 9-47 
Science, arts, law, medicine, professions.......... 4-75 4-37 
Pesbodicalls . 2.00 ccccccccccssccesesescccescosecs 7-31 8.15 
Foreign languages. ..........+eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees -65 -63 
Biiscellameous 2.0... cccccccccsccccccccccccecces 4-42 5.00 
TOs 6c covccccccceccsccccccvescovescovcssse 100.00 100.00 


The Word‘ Master” - -  - The Montreal Gazette 

In his last paper on “ civilization in the United States,” 
the late Matthew Arnold makes “ Mr.” come from “ Mas- 
ter,” instead of from Mon Sieur or “ My Sir.” That may 
be so, and if so, it is fitting because more truly English. The 
plural “ Messrs.,” however, is certainly not from “ Masters,” 
but from “ Messieurs,” and so it is written out and pro- 
nounced in full, in British Parliamentary usage and in our 
own Senate at Ottawa. As to “Mrs.,” that is clearly for 
“ Mistress,” and it is full of right meaning. 
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The Progress of Religion - +- The Princeton Review 
That religion has made progress among us will appear 
from the following comparison of the six most numerous 
Protestant bodies in 1776 with the same bodies in 1876. 
We give—to save our readers from bewilderment—only 
the ministers. The Baptists, in 1776, had 722 ministers. 
In 1876 they had 13,779. The Methodists, in 1776, had 24 
ministers. In 1876 they had 20,453. The Presbyterians 
had 177 ministers in 1776. In 1876 they had 4,774. The 
Congregationalists, in 1776, had 575 ministers. In 1876 
they had 3,333. In 1776 the Episcopalians had 150 min- 
isters. In 1876 they had 3,216. The Lutherans had, in 
1776 but 25 ministers. In 1876 they had 2,662. We do 
not stay to compare this growth with the growth of the 
population. Nor has this advance been checked by the 
events or movements of the last decade. According to an 
article in the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopadie, from the pen 
of Doctor Schaff himself—and there are few more exact— 
the order of these denominations as to churches (and the 
ministers are in proportion) was as follows in 1884 : Meth- 
odists, 41,271 ; Baptists, 37,156; Presbyterians, 11,783 ; 
Lutherans, 6,130 ; Congregationalists, 3,936 ; Protestant 
Episcopalians, 3,109. Unitarians and Universalists to- 
gether have 1,081 congregations. Incidentally we may 
mention that the Roman Catholics are in the same year 
and return credited with 6,241 churches, thus coming in 
as fourth of the denominations. That they count all their 
people “members” (while other denominations only 
describe communicants so), and call them 6,832,954 (nearly 
double the communicants in the Baptist and Methodist 
churches) is not always noted, and many are misled in this 
way. It may modify such solicitude to remember that 
their own estimate of their numbers makes them only one- 
ninth of the population of the States. Including other and 
smaller denominations, the nation had, in 1884, 115,610 
congregations of professing Christians. 
Statistics of the Fews - - - London Daily News 
Mr. F. D. Mocatta, in his recent interesting lecture on 
Judaism, estimated the total number of Jews throughout 
the world as between 8,000,000 and 10,000,000. In the 
United Kingdom there are about 100,000, of whom seven- 
tenths are in London, the great part of the remainder being 
in Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds and Birmingham. Scot- 
land reckons only 1,500, Ireland only 1,000. In the Brit- 
ish colonies there are something less than 20,000. In 
France there are 70,000, of whom 40,000 are in Paris. 
About 40,000 were transferred upon the annexation of the 
provinces to the German Empire, among whose 50,000,000 
of inhabitants 600,000 belong to this remarkable race. 
Jews are found in large numbers along the northern coasts 
of Africa, as well as in Abyssinia. In America there are 
500,000, and Jews are dwelling in Mexico, and in almost 
every State of South America. There are supposed to be 
from 40,000 to 50,000 in Persia, 10,000 to 15,000 in the 
Khanates, and a like number in India. Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, and Holland have also considerable Jewish popula- 
tion. The influx of Jews into Palestine from other parts of 
the Turkish dominions, and also from Poland, Russia, and 
Central Europe, which has been going on from the early 
part of the present century, is a noteworthy fact. The 
Turkish Government is described as showing an entire 
toleration, but it is not now favorable to an immigration 
into Palestine, a circumstance attributed to fear of the 
inroad of European ideas. The state of the Jews in the 
Holy Land is, according to this authority, not a happy one. 
There is but little outlet for their energies. A large num- 
ber give themselves entirely up to Hebrew studies, while 
the bulk of them eke out a miserable livelihood by small 
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industries, apparently aided but in reality intensified in 
pauperism by the pernicious system of “ Halukah” or dis- 
tribution of alms sent from various countries, which are 
doled out among the Jewish population in small sums. 
The North American Indians - + Chicago Inter-Ocean 
The American aborigines belonged to several distinct 
families or nations. Above the sixtieth parallel of latitude 
the whole continent from Labrador to Alaska was inhabited 
by the Esquimaux. Their name means the “ Eaters of raw 
meat.” Lying south of the Esquimaux, and embracing the 
greater part of Canada, and nearly all of that part of the 
United States east of the Mississippi River and north of 
the thirty-seventh parallel, spread the great family of the 
Algonquins. This occupied the whole of this vast terri- 
tory to the exclusion of all other races except the Winne- 
bagoes on Lake Michigan, who belonged to the Dakota 
family, and the Huron-Iroquois family, the latter occupy- 
ing mainly the country now included in the province of 
Ontario and New York State. The Algonquin family took 
its name from tribes on the Ottawa River, Canada, and 
comprised, above the St. Lawrence River and the lakes, the 
Nasquapees, Montagnais, Algonquins, Ottawas, and Killis- 
tinons or Crees; on the Atlantic coast, in the territory of 
the New England States, the Micmacs, Abenakis, Sokokis, 
Mohegans, Pequods, Narragansetts, and Massachusetts ; 
further west, the Delawares, Lenni-Lenape, Nanticokes, 
and the Powhatan Confederacy of Virginian tribes; in 
the north-west territory, the Chippewas, Sacs and Foxes, 
and Menominees between Lake Superior and the Missis- 
sippi River, the Ottawas between Lake Superior and Mich- 
igan, the Kickapoos and Illinois between the Mississippi 
and Wabash Rivers, the Pottawatomies and Miamis between 
the Wabash and Scioto. The domain of the Huron-Iro- 
quois extended over the country reaching from Georgian 
Bay and Lake Huron to Lakes Erie and Ontario, south of 
these lakes to the valley of the Upper Ohio, and eastward, 
to the River Sorel. At the time of its greatest power and 
influence, the Huron-Iroquois included no less than nine 
allied nations. These were the Hurons proper, living 
north of Lake Erie; the Eries and Audastes, south of the 
same water; the Tuscaroras of Carolina, who ultimately 
joined their kinsmen in the North ; and the Senecas, Cayu- 
gas, Onondagas, Oneidas and Mohawks, constituting the 
Iroquois or famous Five Nations of New York. South of 
the Algonquins were the family of the Catawbas and Wac- 
coa in the Carolinas, and west of these the Cherokees. 
Farther south were the Mobilian nations, covering the 
countty between the Lower Mississippi and the Atlantic. 
The principal tribes of the Mobilians were the Yamassees 
and the Muskhogees, or Creeks, of Georgia ; the Seminoles, 
of Florida; and the Chickasaws and Choctaws, of Mississippi. 
Within this territory were also included the Natchez, a 
tribe east of the Mississippi River, and the Uchees, of North- 
ern Georgia, these two tribes being distinguished from the 
others by striking peculiarities of language. Going to the 
north again, we find the territory west of Hudson Bay and 
extending southward to the fiftieth parallel, occupied by 
the different tribes of the Athabascan family. South of 
these and west of the Father of Waters was the great and 
widely spread race of the Dakotas. The southern bound- 
ary of this family was plainly marked by the Arkansas 
River. The included tribes were the Assiniboines, Minne- 
tares, Mandans, Crows, Sioux or Dakotas, Poncas, Omahas, 
Iowas, Ottoes, Arapahoes, Kansas, Missouris, Osages and 
Arkansas. South of the Dakota tribes was the Pawnee 
family, including the Pawnees, Rickarees, Huecos and 
Wichitas. Another important family was that of the Sho- 
shones, including the Bois and Nez Perces. 
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THE SKETCH BOOK—CHARACTER IN OUTLINE. 





Why She Didn't Holler - - - Texas Siftings 

A young woman from the country was suing her ex- 
sweetheart for breach of promise, and the lawyers were, 
as usual, making all sorts of inquisitive inquiries. “You 
say,” remarked one, “that the defendant frequently sat 
very close.to you?” “Yes, sir,” was the reply, with a 
hectic flush. “How close?” “Close enough so’s one 
cheer was all the sittin’ room we needed.” “ And you say 
he put his arm around you?” “No; I didn’t.” “What 
did you say, then?” “TI said he put both arms around 
me.” “Then what?” “He hugged me.” “ Very hard?” 
“Yes ; he did—so durn hard that I come purty near hol- 
lerin’ right out.” “Why didn’t you holler?” “ ’Cause.” 
“ That’s no reason. Be explicit, please. Because why?” 
“*Cause I was afeered he’d stop.” The Court fainted and 
fell off the bench, and had to be carried out and put 
under the hydrant for the purpose of resuscitation. 


The Rooster Chase - - - - Atlanta Constitution 


“T cotch you now. I cotch you now. I got you as 
shuah’s you’s born.” So said Uncle Pompey, as he had 
succeeded in chasing an old rooster into a corner, prepara- 
tory to serving him in a pot-pie. ‘‘ Cut, cut, cutcadacut!” 
vociferated the rooster, eying the darky suspiciously, first 
from one eye and then from the other, as he turned his 
head about nervously. ‘“ You just wait till I get my breff 
a bit, and I'll cut, cut, cutcadacut you, you old varmint. 
You’re right pert on yo’ laigs yet, but I'll cotch you.” ‘“ Yo’ 
cotch nuffin’,” nagged Aunt Dinah from the porch, where 
she was watching the proceedings. “ You too lazy to catch 
a old rooster.” “ Wal, you couldn’t catch him 'cause you’s 
too fat,” retorted Uncle Pompey. “Icatch him soon as I 
get my breff.” “Wal, yo’ cotch sheol if yo’ don’t,” said 
Aunt Dinah. “Thar, old rooster, your time’s come,” said 
Uncle Pompey, seemingly nerved by thisthreat. “I cotch 
you now as shuah’s you’s born,” and he dashed toward the 
rooster in his most vigorous manner. But evidently the 
rooster had been getting his breff, too; for, with a more 
energetic flapping of his wings and a wilder “ Cut, cut, 
cutcadacut,” the fowl darted this way and that, and finally 
dashed away to liberty between the old darky’s legs. 
“Foh de good Lo’d’s sake, what a stupid niggah !” ex- 
claimed Aunt Dinah. ‘‘ You couldn’t cotch him if he 
was on de roost, standin’ on one leg, with one eye shut. 
Besides, you stupid ole fool niggah, you said you cotch 
him shuah’s he was born, and don’t everybody know that 
a rooster wasn’t born, but was hatched? Yah, yah, yah! 
"Course you couldn’t cotch him, you ole fool niggah !” 


Paradise Boiled Down - - - The Chicago Herald 


There was a bridal couple coming in on the Bay City 
train the other day, and the passengers in that particular 
car were on the grin most of the time over their antics. 
The bride had got the man she loved, and she didn’t care a 
copper who saw her pillow her head on his shoulder. The 
bridegroom had got a farm with his wife, and if he wanted 
to feed her on gumdrops or squeeze her hand whose busi- 
ness was it? A little old man, dried up and bald-headed, 
sat directly in front of the couple, and he looked around 
so often that the young husband finally explained : “ We’re 
just married.” “I knowed it all the time,” chuckled 
bald head. ‘‘ And we can’t help it, you know.” “ No you 
can’t—I'll be darned if you kin!” “TI presume it all seems 
very silly to an old man like you,” continued the husband. 
“Does it! Does it!” cackled the old fellow as he bob- 


bed around. “Wall, you bet your life she doesn’t. I’ve 
been right thar three times over, and I’m now on my way 
to Canada to marry a fourth! You orter see me a week 
hence. I’ll hug and squeeze and fondle at the rate of forty 
miles an hour, and darn the skunk that larfs at me! Silly! 
Why, children, it’s parrydise just biled right down !” 

Fust Perfectly Lovely - - 


They had to conceal their love. The parents were solid 
against the match, and they had to carry on the usual sub- 
rosa lovemaking. They selected unwonted hours and 
extraordinary places to walk and talk. One afternoon 
they had met by a prearranged accident and they were 
going for a walk in the suburbs. They came up a quiet 
street and found a whole row of carriages, waiting appar- 
ently for a funeral. The procession was just starting, and 
as they came up a hackman most politely took off his hat 
and waved them into a hack. They did not hesitate. 
They stepped in, the door was closed and away they went. 
They had a blissful time. The funeral went on ; the cere- 
monies over they were shown into the hack again, and the 
polite hackman asked where he should drive them to. 
He was told and they were taken back into town. “ Whose 
funeral was it?” asked the young lady’s friend, to whom 
the story had been told. “We didn’t know; we don't 
know now ; but it was just perfectly lovely.” 


This isthe End - - - - The Chicago Tribune 


“And this is the end, Miss Petherbridge?” The 
speaker was a young man of magnificent physical propor- 
tions. He stood erect before the fair-haired girl and 
looked searchingly in her eyes. And as Maud Pether- 
bridge met his gaze unflinchingly, she felt in her inmost soul 
that she had never seen a finer specimen of athletic man- 
hood than Alpheus Swackhammer. “It is, Mr. Swack- 
hammer,” she replied, firmly, but with a tinge of sadness 
in her low, musical voice, and her lovely eyes luminous 
with a tender pity. “ Deeply as it pains me to utter the 
words that sever the relations between us and dissipate the 
dream of happiness in which we have indulged, it must be 
done.” “Maud Petherbridge,” exclaimed the young man, 
resolutely choking down emotion that impeded his utter- 
ance, “it shall be as you wish. But before I close this 
chapter in the book of my life, and go out into the cheer- 
less, monotonous existence that will henceforth encompass 
me like a dreary and limitless desert, I surely have the 
right to ask you the reason why you have cast me forth 
from your heart. What is it that has come between us?” 
“Do not ask me, Mr. Swackhammer,” she said, in a voice 
of agonizing entreaty. “I ‘insist upon knowing.” There 
was a deep and oppressive silence for some moments, during 
which the young lady struggled to gain her wonted self-pos- 
session. ‘ Mr. Swackhammer,” she said at length, in a tone 
of solemn conviction that left no doubt of her sincerity, 
“T would spare you this if I could, but it is best, perhaps, 
that you should know. Why! O why,” she broke forth 
wildly, “did you have your hair clipped close to your 
head?” “Isthat all!” exclaimed the young man impetu- 
ously, as he took a step nearer ; “it will grow out again——” 
It is not that,” she replied, as she motioned him back 
with an involuntary gesture and shook her head with a 
sigh of bitter despair. “I have never told you that I am 
a student of phrenology. Yet I am. I can now read your 
head like an open book. Mr. Swackhammer, you have 
no spirituality, no sublimity, no continuity, no veneration. 


- San Francisco Chronicle 
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Your principal faculties are your combativeness and your 
alimentiveness. We could never study Browning together. 
My dream is over.” The young man crushed his hat down 
on his cropped head, and a moment later the walls of the 
princely mansions on either side of Prairie Avenue echoed 
with the sound of his heavy tread on the sidewalk as he 
strode away into and through the chill night air. 


Getting Proper Attention - Louisville Courier-Fournal 
The sport continued for some time, the boys ever and 
anon slyly peeping at the pretty face of Mrs. B——, 
and only wishing they could select her as a partner, but 
restrained by the fear that her stalwart husband might 
think proper to resent such a liberty with his new bride, 
in consequence of which latter impression she was, for the 
time being, a mere wall-flower. This state of things was 
observed by John, who, construing this lack of attention 
to one whom he thought as deserving as any into a want of 
proper respect toward his wife, and, by reflection, toward 
himself, determined it should no longer pass unnoticed. 
So, rolling up his sleeves, he stepped into the middle of the 
room, and, in a tone of voice that at once secured marked 
attention, said: “Gentlemen, I’ve been a-noticing how 
things have been working here for some time, and I ain’t half 
satisfied. I don’t want to raise a fuss, but——” ‘“ What's 
the matter, John?” inquired half a dozen of us. “ What 
do you mean? Have I done anything to hurt your feel- 
ings?” “Yes, you have ; all of you have hurt my feel- 
ings ; and I've just got this to say about it. Here's every 
gal in the room has been kissed mighty nigh a dozen times 
apiece, and there’s my wife, who I consider as likely as any 
’ of “em, has not had a single kiss to-night; and I just tell 
you now if she don’t get as many kisses the balance of the 
time as any gal in the room, the man that slights her has 
got me to fight—that’s all. Now go ahead with your 
plays!” If Mrs. B was slighted during the balance 
of the evening, we did not observe it. We know John had 
no fault to find with us for any neglect on our part. 





Real Romance - - + + San Francisco Wasp 

It was down at Monterey. The dramatis persone were 
as usual of assorted sexes and but two in number. She was 
unhappy and depressed. “ Don’t look like that,” said he ; 
“T can’t bear to see you sad.” “ What do youcare? You 
have no eyes for anybody but that odious Miss Trois 
Etoiles.” “My dearest, she and I were sweethearts as 
children, and you know there’s a kind of understanding 
between our families that—that—” “That you are to 
marry one another? Is that what you mean?” “Well, 
yes.” “Oh, of course—” “ Now, don’t go on like that ; 
please don’t. I shall be awfully sorry if any attentions on 
my part have been misconstrued, and you should have—” 
“Oh, you men are all alike.” “But can I not find fault ? 
There’s that young English dude, Freddy—” “Oh, that 
little fool!” “ Well, I thought you were just a littl—” 
“He’s an idiot. He’s too much afraid of my husband.” 
“Your husband! Great God! Are you married?” 
“Why, of course. My husband is coming on from New 
Orleans next week.” “Well! Well!! Well!!! Let us 
take a walk in the moonlight. How lovely it is out here ! 
is it not? Why, I thought you were a widow !” 


She Missed lt - - = - - Detroit Free Press 

“ Ma and I,” she said, shyly, “are more like sisters than 
mother and daughter.” “Yes?” he said, with a lingering 
inflection on the afterguard of the yes, which rose clear to 
the ceiling. “ Yes, indeed !” said the girl, the rosy flush on 
her cheeks making her infinitely more beautiful than ever. 
“Ma and I are inseparables. We have never been sepa- 
rated a single day since I was a little baby.” “N-no?” he 
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said, this time with the inflection on the second section of 
no that went only half way to the ceiling and back again. 
“ Oh, dear, no!” the girl went on, in her artless way, “and 
ma and I always said that when I was married she was 
going to love my husband like her own son and come and 
keep house for us.” “Oh-h!” William said with a cir- 
cumflex. Then he rose firmly and said that he had a note 
in bank to take up at 3 o’clock, and as it was now 9.30 he 
would go. And go he did. And he didn’t come back 
again. Not never. And ma said to the girl: “That's 
where you missed it in not fully trusting your mother. 
Why didn’t you tell me that man had been married before ? 
Had I known he was a widower I would have played the 
‘Home for Old Women’ racket on him, my darling.” 


Knowing Beans - ot Washington Critic 
Herbert Underwood is a very bright Boston newspaper 
man, and he is, notwithstanding, an ornament to society. 
Last evening he was calling on a young woman, and the 
young woman's small sister, who admires Herbert, was also 
present for a while. “It’s funny about you,” said the kid, 
looking at him sympathetically. “What is?” inquired 
Herbert, gracefully. ° “ Why, because you live in Boston 
and don’t know beans.” “ Ah, but, little one, I do, and so 
does every true Bostonian. We all know them but to love 
them,” and Herbert’s poetic soul beamed from his eyes 
upon the little sister’s big sister. “That’s what I thought,” 
continued the kid, “but when I spoke to sister about you 
this afternoon she turned up her nose and said: ‘ Rats! 
Herbert Underwood don’t know beans when the bag’s 


open.’” The little sister did not remain in the parlor. 


The Reconciliation Ba PoE. - From The Gossip 
“ Rebecca, you shall not shpeak mit dot Moses Levi 
once more.” “Oh, fadder, you preak mine heardt. Ve 
vos almost engaged. Vy shall I not shpeak of him?” 
“ He haf sold me a paste diamond for a shenuine shtone.” 
“Oh, fadder, dot shouldt recommend him. If he can fool 
a vise man like you, vat a fortune he haf in der chewelry 
piziness.” “Vell, Rebecca, you vas schmarder as I 
thought. Get married ven you like, and I shall go into 
bardnership with mine son-in-law. Prace up, Rebecca!” 


One Last Request - - - = Drake's Magazine 

“Then it can never be?” he gasped, as he arose like a 
man in a dream. “No,” she murmured, in a low but 
decided voice; “I am sorry, Mr. Poppledick, but it can 
never be. It is impossible.” “Grant me, then,” he said 
hoarsely, passing his hand across his blinded eyes, “one 
last request.”” She extended her hand in silence. “Let 
me,” he said in a low voice, “ have fifty cents until to-mor- 
row night. I’ve got a bet on this, and I’ve lost, and the 
boys are waiting patiently around the corner for the beer.” 


Yankee Perverseness - - The Youth's Companion 
Among the Yankees there is occasionally a man who 
seems to find it almost impossible to answer a question 
with a plain yes orno, He has a way of his own of express- 
ing the affirmative or negative, which he finds quite as 
effective as a flat yes or no. One day Ephraim Z 
young up-country farmer, who had this peculiarity of 
making indirect answers, appeared before a minister to 
be married to Seraphina Y——, a comely and well-to- 
do woman, whom he had long wooed and finally won. 
- The minister began the ceremony. “Do you, Ephraim, 
take this woman, Seraphina, to be your lawful wife?” 
Ephraim grinned. “Wal—he !—he !—I guess I do,” said 
Ephraim. “ Answer me ‘ yes,’” said the minister, quietly. 
And then he repeated, “Do you,. Ephraim, take this 
woman, Seraphina, to be your lawful wife?” Ephraim 
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scratched his ear and answered, “ Wal, I don’t say I won’t, 


parson.” “That will not do,” said the minister, firm- 
ly. “Answer me categorically.” “What!” exclaimed 
Ephraim, indignantly. “He won’t take my word for it, 
eh?” Here the young woman began to cry, and Ephraim 
was finally induced to say “yes” in answer to the question. 
Friends think it was the only time he ever said it right 
out. 
Put to the Test - - - - The Boston Courier 
“ Yes, darling,” he said, in tones of deep tenderness, “ I 
would do anything to show my love for you.” “Ah!” 
sighed the gentle maiden, “that’s what all men say when 
they are striving to win a woman’s heart.” “Put me to 
the proof,” he exclaimed, in wild, passionate tones; “ put 
me to the proof, test me, and see if I fail. Set me any 
task within the bounds of possibility, and it shall be per- 
formed.” “Ah,” she murmured, “if I could only believe 
you.” “ Put meto the test. Say to me to do this, or do that, 
and it shall be done.” ‘“ Then I will put you to the test.” 
“Ah,” he exclaimed, exultingly, “you shall behold the 
height, the depth, the length, the breadth, the circumfer- 
ence of my love! What is the test?” The maiden 
dropped her snowy lids until the silken lashes rested on 
the peach bloom of her cheek, a smile dimpled the corners 
of her mouth, and bending over the youth who knelt at 
her feet, she whispered : “ Marry some other girl !” 


Mary Ann's Great Style . - Kentucky State Fournal 


“Good mornin’, Mrs. O’Raherty. I hear that Mary 
Ann was at church yiste’day.” “ Indade an’ she was, an’ 
in great shtoile, too.” “ Yis, an’ I think it’s puttin’ on a 
little too much shtoile to be goin’ to church in a hack, 
phwin the praycher himsilf has to walk. An’ phwin did 
the good Lord iver go to church inahack?” “Indade 
an’ Mrs. O'Flaherty it’s but little ye know about payple. 
There’s a big difference betwixt the good Lord an’ Mary 
Ann. He was a praycher himsilf, an’ Mary Ann an 
actress, ye moight say, an’ it’s customary for praychers to 
walk an’ for actresses to roide in hacks tochurch. I'd loike 
ye to be catchin’ the Langtry woman or the Potter to be 
walkin’ to church.” “ Yis, but there’s a great difference 
betwixt Mary Ann an’ those ladies.” “Indade, Mrs. 
O’Flaherty, whoile it’s very jillous ye are, it’s also roight 
ye are at the same toime, for there is a great difference 
betwixt thim, an’ it’s all in Mary Ann’s favor, so it is ; for 
whoile they’re both owld and koind av played out, as it 
were, Mary Ann’s jist in the rosebud av loife, wid charms 
that would conquer a king. I’d loike to see the Prince 
av Whales lookin’ at aither av thim two as long as Mary 
Ann’s about. Indade an’ it’s very jillous ye are, Mrs. 
O’Flaherty.” Then she ran into the house so quickly she 
couldn’t hear Mrs. O’Flaherty’s cutting response. 

Bitter Disappointment - - - 

“ George, dear,” she gurgled, as they met at a junction 
of two avenues, where they could hear the monotonous 
scrape of the confectioner’s spoon as he ladled out, 
“George, dear, I fully realize that father did not treat you 
right when you called last evening.” “No, no, he did 
not,” he answered, with a Henry Irving halt in his voice, 
“but never mind that, it is past and let it be.” “ But you 
were not angered, were you?” “ No, not angered—disap- 
pointed, that was all.” “Disappointed?” “Yes, I think 
you must agree with me that at that hour of the day I was 
justified in hoping that your father wore cloth slippers.” 
The Mountain Queen - - 


Miss Bettie Smith, of Frentress County, Tenn., who was 
arrested on the charge of illicit distilling, is said to be 
handsome and accomplished, and is supposed to have 
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written that wild and stirring romance, “ The Blue-Headed 
Sapsucker, or the Rock Where the Juice Ran Out.” Col- 
onel Harvey Mathes, editor of “The Memphis Ledger,” 
says that Miss Smith is undoubtedly the author of the 
story. This is a startling revelation. At one time Colonel 
Mathes offered $3,000 for the discovery of the author. 
When Miss Smith was arraigned before the United States 
court at Nashville she conducted herself with such grace 
and dignity that the polite old judge, deeply impressed, 
arose and made her a profound bow. “ Miss Smith,” said 
the judge, “to see you in this awful predicament seriously 
touches me.” “It does me, too, judge.” “ How old are 
you?” “Judge, you should not ask such a question, but 
I will tell you. I am two years older than my married 
sister, who was married before she was as old as I am. 
She has been married eighteen months, and still speaks 
well of her husband. Now, how oldam I?” “I cannot 
tell.” “Iam not to blame for your mathematical ineffi- 
ciency.” “Why did you go into the distilling business ?” 
“ Because I wanted to make whisky.” “How long have 
you been a distiller?” “Ever since I was sixteen years 
old!” “When were you sixteen yearsold?” “The year 
my father died.” “ What year was that?” “The year 
my Uncle Henry moved to Texas.” “ Miss Smith, you are 
a woman, but I insist that you shall answer my questions. 
Remember that if convicted of this awful charge, you will 
be sent to the penitentiary. What did you do with the 
whisky you made?” “Sold it.” “Who bought it?” 
“Well, judge, it would be rather hard to tell who bought 
it all. Some time ago a party of gentlemen came out into 
my neighborhood to hunt deer. The party got out of 
whisky, but found it difficult to buy any. After a while I 
told a man if he would put his jug down on a dollar and 
go away, he might, when he came back, find the jug full 
of whisky. He did so.” “Would you know the man?” 
“ Oh, yes, sir; I recognized him in a moment. You are 
the man, judge. No! Iam not mistaken.” 


The Check System - - - The Chicago Times 


Will J. Davis tells of a night of minstrelsy in a Cali- 
fornia town in Petaluma Valley. He was manager of the 
show, which was given in a skating rink, opposite a corn 
field. The average Californian was not unlike the average 
Chicago theater-goer between acts. Mr. Davis, knowing 
something of the character of the Californian carrying his 
point, had asked the city marshal of the town to occupy a 
seat with him in the box-office. The rush-out between 
acts had returned, and Mr. Davis was preparing to count 
up. A typical miner presented himself, whittling wit" 
a knife, the blade of which was six inches long. “You 
know me?” said the Californian. Mr. Davis said he hadn’t 
the honor. “I was in and went out,” the Californian re- 
marked, turning off another shaving. Mr. Davis asked 
him for his check. “You didn’t give me no check,” said 
the man with the knife. “Beg your pardon,” remarked 
the Chicago man, who began to feel that he was a long 
way from home. “I’m goin’ in,” said the Californian, 
“and if you try to stop me I'll take this here knife and 
lay your liver out where the crows’ll pick at it. D’ye 
understand, you hatchet-faced, long-eared curiosity from 
the East?” Mr. Davis nudged the town marshal, who 
got up and looked out of the window. “Is that you, 
Bill?” he asked of the Californian. “ Yes, it’s me, and 
I ain’t got no check.” The town marshal turned to Mr. 
Davis and said: “Well, if Bill says you didn’t give him 
no check, you didn’t. And I reckon it’s best for the show 
to let him go in.” And Bill went in and put his feet 
square on the back of a man who sat in front of him. 
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DIALECT—A BATCH OF CHARACTER VERSE 












“ Sparkin’"—Courier-Fournal 

We were settin’ kinder close like, 
’N a cloud slid crost the moon, 

*N my arm hit stole around her, 
"N ‘twus over mighty soon, 

But 'twus better’n any apple pie 
That ever teched my lips. 

’N ‘twus sweeter’n any honey, 
Whut the hummin’ bird a-sips ; 

"N | axed her ef she'd hev me, 
While a thrillin’ with thet kiss. 

"N she said she thought ‘twus likely, 
"N I felt all over bliss. 

Then the moon hit shone out suddint 
Ez I tuk another bus 

"N seemed ez ef with all her light 
She was shinin’ jest on us. 

But I didn’t keer a pickle 
Ef all the folks cud see, 

"N ef I wus a squeezin’ her 
I hed a right to be; 

Fur just ez sure as shootin’ 
"N to-morrow’ sun'll shine, 

She's goin’ to drap her present name 
"N tackle onto mine. 


Race Prejudice—Sunday Mercury 
I grinda de org’ and I plays de fid’ 
And I sella de ripea banan’ ; 
No steala, no rob, I never did, 
But I work like de honesta man. 
I buy me de monk’ wid de leeta red hat 
And I tie 'im a string by de neck, 
I grabs de org’ and I t'inka me dat 
I maka de mon’ by de peck. 
I play de tune from “ Il Trovatore” 
And “Tom By His Mudder He Stick,” 
And de monk’ he climb up to de seconda story, 
Where de leeta gal gib 'im de nick. 
I worka t'ree day and I maka four dol, 
And I feel me so rich like de king, 
When—-sacra diavolo, estrito chrystal ! 
De Irish kid cutta de string. 
Like—wbat you call ‘im? Ah, yes, de blue streak, 
De monk’ hreak away and was hid. 
I find ‘im no mo’, and I go busted dat week, 
Dat’s why I hatea de Irisha kid. 


Nebuchadnezzar—Mail-Express 
You Nebuchadnezzar, whoa, sah! 
Whar is yor tryin’ to go, sah? 
I'll hab you to know, sah, 
I'se a-holdin’ ob de lines. 
You better stop dat prancin’, 
You's pow’ful fond ob dancin’, 
But I'll bet my yeah’s advancin’ 
Dat I'll cure you ob your shines, 


Look heah, mule! Better min’ out— 
Fus’ t'ing you know you'll fin’ out 
How quick I'll wear dis line out 

On your ugly stubbo’n back. 
You needn't try to steal up, 
An’ lif dat precious heel up ; 
You's got to plow dis fiel’ up ; 

You has, sah, for a fac’. 


Dar, dat’s de way to do it! 

He's comin’ right down to it ; 

Jes’ watch him plowin’ through it ! 
Dis nigger ain’t no fool. 

Some folks day would ’a’ beat him ; 


Now dat would only heat him— 
I know jes’ how to treat him— 
You mus’ reason wid a mule, 


He minds me like a nigger ; 
If he was only bigger > 
He'd fetch a mighty figger. 

He would, I tell you! Yes, sah! 
See how he keeps a clickin’! 
He's as gentle as a chicken, 
An’ nebber t’inks o’ kickin’— 

Whoa dar! Nebuchadnezzah! 


7 * - * * * * 


Is dis heah me, or not me? 
Or is de debil got me ? 
Was dat a cannon shot me? 

Has I laid here more’n a week? 
Dat mule do kick amazin’ ! 
De beast was spiled in raisin’— 
By now I s'pect he’s grazin’ 

On de odder side de creek. 


—Irwin Russell. 


Terrors of Civilization—Yankee Blade 
The Injuns never teched him, 
Nor the b’ars ;° 
An’ the rattlers never bit him, 
An’ the train robbers couldn’t git him 
On the cars, 
‘Twas a frigid day, an’ drizzly, 
When the Rocky Mountain grizzly 
Ever crep’ within a rod of Jim, the Scout ; 
An’ the catamount an’ bison 
Never teched him more than pizen, 
Which they allus more prefer to do without. 


But he moved into the city 
Just for fun, 
An’ he sold his big six-shooter, 
An’ he thought it would not do ter 
Keep his gun. 
But a muscular garroter, 
Who was not a legal voter, 


Robbed him of his watch and wallet like a child, 


Then a gas-pipe overloaded 
Bust, and Jim he got exploded, 


An’ came down considerably permiscuous and riled. 


An’ the bunco steerers fleeced him 
Left and right ; 
An’ the gamins uster hcot him, 
An’ a slugger tried to shoot him 
T’other night. 
An’ a hoodlum tried to skin him, 
An’ an ingine ran agin him, 
An’ a herdic, an’ a hoss car an’ a dray ; 
An’ again, a little later, 
In a rotten elevator 
He fell down thirteen stories in one day. 


An’ his house, it caught afire 
T’other night, 

An’ his gas meter exploded 

(Jim didn’t know that it was loaded), 
Awful sight ! 

An’ his house was widely scattered, 

O’er the country it was spattered, 


In a shower of chunks and cinders, so they said, 


Jim was so completely shivered, 
He ain’t never been diskivered, 
But the coroner concluded he was dead. 
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HEINRICH HEINE, GERMANY’S PLAINTIVE POET* 









Late Fragmentary Translations. 


Four and twenty hours I still must 

» Wait, to see my bliss complete, 

As her sidelong glances tell me— 
Glances, oh, how dazzling sweet ! 


Language is but inexpression, 
Words are awkward and in vain ; 

Soon as they are said, the pretty 
Butterfly flies off again. 


But a look may last forever, 
And with joy may fill the breast, 
Making it like some wide heaven, 
Full of starry raptéite blest. 

* * * * * * 
These two they loved each other well, 
Yet neither would the secret tell ; 
They met as enemies, and yet, 

Their hidden love was passionate. 


At last they said farewell, and then, 
They met not, save in dreams, again. 
They both are dead, dead long ago, 
Yet neither knew that it was so. 
* * * * _ 
Kisses that one steals in darkness, 
And in darkness then returns— 
How such kisses fire the spirit, 
If with honest love it burns ! 


Pensive, and with fond remembrance, 
Then the spirit loves to dwell 

Much on days that long have vanished, 
Much on future days as well. 


Yet methinks that too much thinking 
Dang’ rous is if kiss we will— 

Weep, then, rather, darling spirit, 
For to weep is easier still, 





Heinrich Heine was born January 1, 1800, at Dusseldorf 
on the Rhine, and was of Jewish descent on both sides of 
the house. His mother was a bright, brave, attractive little 
person, who spoke and read both English and French in 
addition to her own language. The father was a large 
blond, handsome man, with something about him, so con- 
fessed his son, somewhat feminine and characterless. He 
was a quick, imaginative, wonder-loving child, and at the 
age of ten he wrote a ghost poem, which his teachers con- 
sidered a masterpiece. He was but a boy when at a pub- 
lic exhibition of his school—in preparation for which he 
worked night and day—he was so moved by the sight of a 
beautiful fair-haired girl in the audience that he hesitated, 
stammered, and then broke down utterly and fell to the 
floor in a dead faint. He was only seventeen when he 
experienced the first profound and hopeless passion of his 
life, of which so many traces are found in his poems, for 
his cousin, Amalie Heine. He had light fancies in plenty 
and an honest, all enduring love for the woman he finally 
married ; but this seventeen year old madness was “ the 
something sweet ” which 


Follows youth with flying feet, 
And can never come again. 


At twenty-six he published the first volume of the Reise- 
bilder, which immediately won him a reputation through 
all Germany by its peculiarly original personality, its charm- 
ing and picturesque manner and its fascinating audacity. 
The second volume was still bolder than the first. The 
delight with which it was received was blended with repro- 
bation, and its sale was prohibited in Austria, Prussia, and 
some of the minor German states. But what wise, witty, 
wicked, brilliant things there were in it and how deliciously 
human it was! About the time the Reisebuilder was 
suppressed in Austria and Prussia Heine went to England 
He was twenty-seven and took keen pleasure in travel. He 
expressed his opinions very fearlessly. 





He returned from England to Germany, made various 
acquaintances among the German poets and men of letters, 
journeyed to Italy, under whose heavenly skies he spent, 
perhaps, the happiest days of his wayward life. In the 





*From correspondence in The Boston Herald. 


third volume of the Reisebilder we have the fascinating 
account of this Italian journey. The one drawback to his 
pleasure was his ignorance of the Italian language. “I 
see Italy,” he said, “ but I do not hear it.” He never got 
further south than Florence. While there he had a singu- 
lar presentiment with regard to his father, and was so over- 
come with fear that he should never see him alive again 
that he suddenly started northward. He was met at 
Verona by a letter from his brother, saying that their father 
was dangerously ill, and at Wurtzburg he learned that his 
beloved father was dead. The blow was a very severe one. It 
seemed for a time to crush out Heine’s ambition and darken 
his life. No doubt this bereavement contributed to fix 
his resolution to leave Germany for Paris, which he did in 
1831, when he was thirty-one years of age, and in Paris he 
remained, with the exception of occasional brief absences, 
until his death. What a glorious company he found in 
the Paris of those days! He was heartily welcomed by 
Victor Hugo, George Sand, Balzac, Michelet, Alfred de 
Musset, Gautier, Chopin, Sainte Beuve and many another, 
of whom scarcely one is alive to-day. Some three years 
after his arrival in Paris he formed an alliance with a 
working girl, sixteen years of age, named Mathilda Mirat. 
This girl could neither read nor write. Heine sent her to 
school for a little while, and then they commenced living 
together. They were not married until some years later. : 





What a curious love affair this was! Heine himself 
wrote of it to Campe, his German publisher: “ Fool that I 
was, I thought the time of passion was gone by, that I 
could never again be torn by its pains; but I went wild 
again, and for four months the waves have been beat- 
ing so stormily about my head that I could not write 
to you or even think of you.” In 1835 he established 
himself with her in Paris, and introduced her to all his 
friends as Mme. Heine, though the legal ceremony did 
not take place until six years later. Heine never for a 
moment regretted this union. Mathilde was his torment 
sometimes, but she was more often his comfort, and she 
was his friend above all, though that seemed a curious 
friendship in which there was no trace of. intellectual sym- 
pathy. He wrote of her some years after their marriage : 
“ Mathilde is not passionate, neither is she sentimental. 
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She is good through and through, a friend as only a 
Frenchwoman can be.” What a droll book might be 
written about the marriage of poets. Goethe married his 
housekeeper, Southey a dressmaker, Moore a ballet girl, 
Heine this grisette Mathilde, and all these were happy 
marriages. Byron tried his fate with a lady of title, and 
the result was disaster. Both Goethe and Heine seem to 
have despaired of finding love and intellectual sympathy 
united in the same woman, so they chose love and rested 
in it contentedly. For twenty years Heine’s Mathilde 
shared his life, and was its blessing. He lavished his 
heart on her, and his eagerness to insure her future com- 
fort is believed to have been one cause of the paralytic 
shock which laid waste his life and made him half dead 
while still alive. From the time he was forty years old 
paralysis had threatened him. His pecuniary worries, no 
doubt, had much to do with it. The inconsequent Mathilde 
was not a good manager, and she caused him, through 
those very caprices that he adored, pangs of unreasoning 
and unreasonable jealousy which were hard to bear. His 
Uncle Solomon died, and a strong pressure had to be 
brought on Solomon’s son and heir to force him to con- 
tinue Heine’s pension, as his father had directed. The 
excitement of this struggle developed the seeds of paraly- 
sis, and gave him the appearance of a dying man. 


In May, 1848, he went out to walk for the last time. 
Half blind, half lame, he dragged himself along the streets 
into the Louvre to the feet of the Venus of Milo, the Venus 
of Victrix, the goddess of Love and Beauty, whom he had 
so long worshiped. He threw himself at her feet, and the 
hot tears gushed from his half-blind eyes, and she looked 
down at him white and fair and coid, and seemed to say : 
“Dost thou not see, then, that I have no arms and cannot 
help thee ?” And helpless before her helplessness, he looked 
his last on her immortal beauty and then groped his way 
home. From that time he never left his bed, save to be 
moved for change of posture to anarm-chair. The last let- 
ter he wrote with his own hand was a piteous appeal to his 
publisher, Campe, written on the gth of July, 1848, a letter 
which closed with this sad sentence :—“ My illness grows 
daily more intolerable, and I write to you with the greatest 
exertion. I cannot see my own handwriting.” Henceforth 
he could only write by dictation. The severity of his pains 
constrained him to constantly increasing doses of morphia, 
but his spirit remained unconquered. “He is a wonder- 
ful man,” said one of his doctors. “He has only two 
anxieties—to conceal his condition from his mother and to 
provide for his wife’s future.” His literary work decreased, 
of course, in quantity ; but it showed no falling off in power 
only; as his friend Berlioz wrote, it seemed as though he 
were standing at the window of his tomb, looking round on 
the world in which he had no longer a part. Amid the 
agonies of this slow and cruel death in life, Mathilde was 
his chief consolation. It was her happy nature to hope 
against hope. She always believed he would be better soon, 
and she chirruped around him like a bird. “ Such are the 
angels,” Heine said of her, with a sad smile ; “they do not 
discount their future ; they have always ready money.” He 
understood her, and he provided for her pleasures as if she 
had been a child. He dressed her as prettily-as he could, 
he sent her out to theaters and concerts, he kept bon-bons 
to give her when she came to his bed, and every clause of 
his will showed his concern about her future. 





In 1851 his last pathetic and witty volume of poetry was 
published, and the fact that it was composed while suffer- 
ing from his terrible illness must be regarded as one of the 
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greatest marvels in literary history. A few weeks before 
his death Theophile Gautier saw him and drew a painfully 
vivid picture of the almost dying poet, who reached out to 
him “ a little, soft, thin hand, dull and pale as a wafer,” 
and with the other raised a paralyzed eyelid, in order to 
catch from under a faint glimpse of his guest. Aftera few 
phrases had been exchanged, Heine said: “Do not pity 
me too much. Like pretty women, I prefer to be painted 
flatteringly. You knew me when I was young and flour- 
ishing ; substitute my former image for this effigy.” To 
the very end his love of life never left him. “O God!” 
he wrote, “how ugly bitter it is to die! How sweet and 
snugly one can live in this snug, sweet nest of earth!” 
The end came somewhat unexpectedly at last. He had 
an attack of indigestion, brought on by morphia, from 
which he thought, at first, that he should recover; but he 
soon learned from his physician that there was no hope. 
He received the verdict calmly. A friend asked him if 
he were on good terms with God. “ He will pardon me,” 
answered Heine, “that is his metier.” Let us hope his 
trust was not displaced. He was fifty-six years old when 
he finished his life, which had been so full and so intense 
that it seems longer than that of most men. They buried 
him in the cemetery of Montmartre, in Paris, and as he had 
expressly enjoined, with no religious rites or ceremonies. 
In the gray, foggy mornjng some friends gathered in front 
of his house—Alexandre Dumas, Theophile Gautier, Paul 
de Saint Victor and afew more. When the coffin was 
brought down to the street it was seen to be strangely 
large and long for the spare form laid therein, and Gautier 
recalled Heine’s own lines in the Intermezzo, “ Know 
you why my coffin must be so large and so heavy? I shall 
depose therein my love and my sorrow.” 





Here’s a how-de-do! The Interior, of Chicago, declares 
unreservedly that “‘ Andover is the greatest old squirt of a 
theological seminary in the world.” We should like to see 
some secular paper with the sacrilegious gall necessary to 
make such an announcement. And then we should like to 
observe which dissecting room of a medical college would 
enjoy the pleasure of his remains. There is a great field 
for the clergy which regularly declaims against the iniquity 
of the ordinary Sunday newspaper to cultivate Christian 
resignation and religious calm for the especial use of 
the authorized organs of the Church.—Milwaukee Sentinel. 





By one of those unexpected turns of fortune which 
occur in Albany as often as anywhere, a man who but half 
a dozen years ago was a hod-carrier, has become compara- 
tively wealthy. This change of financial circumstances 
has had the usual effect upon the ex-hod-carrier’s wife, 
who enjoys decorating her adipose form with what she 
supposes to be the latest styles. She has, also, notwith- 
standing an utter disability to read, affected a fine literary 
taste, which she ostentatiously announces whenever possi- 
ble. Calling upon a lady whom she has been trying to 
make herself acquainted with, she picked up a book from 
the table, and innocent of any knowledge that it was a 
copy of the Bible, asked the loan of it for a little time, as 
“she had not the book in her library.” The lady readily 
consented. After keeping it about a fortnight her visitor 
returned the volume with profuse thanks. “ How did you 
like it?” was asked. Very well, indeed ; but I knew how 
it would turn out before I was half through. They got 
married after all.” —Albany Journal. 


My young disciple, don’t hunt for new things, but study 
to improve upon the old ones ; every flat stone, and most 
of the bowlders, have been turned over already by the 
novelty-hunters. A fact mournfully true. 
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CURIOSITIES OF BOOKS, PRINTING AND BINDING* 





The mere oddities and eccentricities connected with 
books and printing are as endless as the curiosities of lit- 
erature itself. The most singular display of oddity has 
been in paper and print. The most extraordinary of these 
caprices is an Elegy on the Death of Prince Henry, pub- 
lished in 1613, printed on black paper with white letters, 
and a sermon preached before Charles the First by the 
Rev. Joseph Howe, 1644, of which only th rty copies were 
issued, which were printed throughout in :ed. Babbage’s 
Specimens of Logarithmetic Tables is printed with differ- 
ent colored inks, on various colored papers, in twenty-one 
volumes, and but one copy was printed. In printing and 
making up the book one hundred and fifty-one variously 
colored papers and twelve shades and colors of ink were 
used. Sterne condescended to some fantastic tricks. 
Thus, in Tristram Shandy, his earliest work, at page 73, 
volume 1, after the death of Yorick, is an entirely blank 
page in sign of mourning, and at pages 169 and 170 are two 
pieces of marbled paper pasted on the page, “ Motley em- 
blem of my work,” he says. At the London Exhibition of 
1851 Gray’s Elegy of thirty-two verses of four lines each 
was printed in a space of four by three inches. 


Strutt mentions Porro, born in Padua 1520, as having 
engraved a print, The Passion of Christ, in which the 
shading was formed of fine writing. Strutt, in his Com- 
mon Prayer Book, 1717, all engraved on one hundred 
and eighty-eight plates, prefixes a bust of George I. ; 
the shading lines contain the Lord’s Prayer, Creed, Com- 
mandments, Prayers for the Royal Family, and the 
Twenty-first Psalm. The mention of the Scriptures leads 
to those extraordinary editions of the sacred text which 
derive their name from some absurdity in the type- 
setting, the Breeches Bible, owing to the quaint transla- 
tion, “Adam and Eve made themselves breeches,” the 
Bugge Bible, and the Vinegar Bible, the words parable 
of the vinegar, instead of vineyard. A Belfast Bible of 
1716 has “sin on more” instead of “sin no more.” Also 
the more curious Leda Bible, 1572, so called from 
the profanity of the careless printer, who adorned the 
book with illustrations of an old block of Leda and the 
Swan. There is also Field’s great Pearl Bible of 1633, 
which is described as the Wicked Bible, which contains 
six thousand errors, and which deserves its notoriety for its 
translation of a passage in Corinthians, “ Know ye not that 
the unrighteous shall inherit the kingdom of God?” The 
well-known Catholic Bible, the Douay version, issued in 
1609-10, has been called the Rosin Bible, owing to the 
translation of the passage in Jeremiah, “is there no rosin in 
Gilead?” The well-known dictionary called The Men of 
the Time, the edition of 1856, is much sought by collect- 
ors, because of a bizarre account of Wilberforce, then 
Bishop of Oxford, who was represented as “a skeptic as 
regards religious revelation ; he is, nevertheless, an out- 
and-out believer in spirit movements,” which was intended 
for Robert Owen, and had slipped out of the preceding 
article and got mixed up with the article on the Bishop. 





Books are esteemed for curiosity, beauty of type, paper, 
binding, and illustrations, and for some connections they 
may have with famous people of the past or their rarity. 
The sentimental passion for books is not an easy one to 
be understood or explained. To those who have not felt 





* From article by W. T. T., in Providence Journal. 
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the desire for it the pursuit may seem ridiculous. To the 
book-hunter we should never forget that books are relics. 
They remind him of the great writers of the past who may 
have-handled just such pages as he now beholds. Moliére, 
for example, corrected the proofs of the first edition of the 
Précieuses Ridicules when he first discovered “ what a labor 
it is to publish a book, and how green (neuf) an author is 
for the first time they print him,” “ or it may be that Cam- 
panella turned over with hands unstrung and broken by 
the torture these leaves that contain his passionate son- 
nets.” It may be the copy of Emerson’s English Traits, 
which belonged to Leigh Hunt, or the copy of Rousseau’s 
Nouvelle Héldise, which P. G. Patmore had in his pocket 
during the prize fight to which he and Hazlitt went. 





It is pleasant to know that the earliest English writer 
upon books and book-loving was old Bishop Richard, of 
Bury, the author of the well-known Philobiblion, issued in 
1743. He was Bishop of Durham, and Lord Chancellor 
of England, and wrote this ardent praise of a library : 
“That in Paris he found delightful libraries in cells redo- 
lent of aromatics ; there flourished greenhouses of all sorts 
of volumes, there academic meads, trembling with the 
earthquake of Athenian Peripatetics pacing up and down ; 
there the promontories of Parnassus, and the porticoes of 
the Stoics. There, in very deed, with an open treasury 
and untied purse-strings, we scattered money with a light 
heart and redeemed inestimable works from dirt and dust.” 
The ordinary book-hunter or stall-ranger has a store of 
joys and delights even in anticipation. Of the old 
book-stall hunter wrote Mr. Sanders in his manuscript 
“Richard Smyth, one of the secondaries of the city of 
London, was said to have been so devoted to book-collect- 
ing, that he resigned his office and £700 a year expressly 
that he might make the rounds among the book shops.” 
Sterne was fond of looking over book-stalls, and wrote 
exultantly of a bargain made by Mr. Shandy, who had the 
good fortune to get Bruscambille’s Prologues on Noses, 
almost for nothing, i. e., three half crowns. “ There are 
not three Bruscambilles in Christendom (said the stall 
man), except what are chained up in the libraries of the 
curious. My father flung down the money as quick as 
lightning, took the book into his bosom, hyed him home 
from Piccadilly toColeman Street with it as he would have 
hyed home with a treasure, withovt taking his hand off 
from Bruscambille all the way.” Southey could not pass 
a stall without “just running his eye over it for one min- 
ute,” running his chance of missing the coach which was 
to take him to see Coleridge, at Hampstead. 





One of the most extraordinary of collectors was the 
famous Heber, brother of the bishop. He carried book- 
collecting nearly to lunacy. He bought libraries without 
ever seeing them, and did not live to see all the books he 
possessed. “The end came at last and the hour struck 
when he could see or handle books no more.” At his death 
the Rev. Dr.. Dyce, the famous bibliophilist, wrote to Sir E. 
Bridges, an equally ardent collector as himself. “ Poor 
man!” he wrote, “he expired at Pimlico in the midst of 
his rare property without a friend to close his eyes. He 
died broken-hearted.” The sale of this library was one of 
the great book events of the century. It was begun in 1834 
and was extended over several years. The catalogue was 
in six closely printed volumes and contained a vast amount 
of bibliophilite lore. No less than 119,613 volumes were 
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sold from this collecion. The glory, however, of English 
book collectors was the Lord of Althorp. A fortune 
splendid as his taste, a noble mansion to contain his 
treasures, while he was guided by an adviser and agent, the 
well-known Dr. Frognall Dibden, F. S. A., and never was 
such talent so encouraged and supported. No bibliophi- 
list had so enjoyable a life. He was sent on missions to 
France and Germany, visiting the libraries, monasteries and 
shops. He published an account of his travels in royal 
style and sumptuously illustrated. The doctor devoted 
some of his magnificent tomes to a description of Althorp 
library and its contents. He describes the rooms and tells 
the history of each rare work, often straying off into rap- 
tures. His career and story are valuable as exhibiting the 
very highest form of which bibliophilism is capable. 


The earliest practitioner in the art of binding of books, 
so far as is known, was Dagzus, an Irish monk of the early 
part of the sixth century. He was also a skillful illumina- 
tor. His work was characterized by binding in, and orna- 
menting the exteriors with silver, gold and precious stones. 
Bilfred, a monk of the Abbey of Durham, about a. D. 720, 
is the earliest English binder whose name has reached our 
time. A record of his skill and remarkable workmanship 
is preserved in the British Museum. The great expansion 
of printing on the Continent, which rapidly spread from 
Mayence to the other cities of Germany, and to Italy and 
France, afforded the greater facility of extending the art of 
binding, which eventually spread over the other countries 
of Europe. To Corvinus, King of Hungary, who died in 
1490, must be assigned the honor of being the first patron. 
His library consisted of over fifty thousand MSS. and 
books in the most costly binding. The books were chiefly 
bound in brocade, protected by bosses and clasps of silver. 
The destruction of the library took place in 1526, when 
Solyman laid siege to Buda. The city was taken by assault, 
and the library, with all its exquisite appurtenances, became 
a prey to the rapacity of the Turkish soldiers. Of the 
entire collection scarcely three hundred are known to exist. 
There are in the public library of Brussels two magnificent 
MSS. which once graced the library of Corvinus. The 
first is a Latin evangelistarium written in letters of gold, 
upon the most beautiful vellum, called the Golden Book. 
It had become the property of Philip II. of Spain, who 
kept it in the Escurial Library, and it is said to have been 
formerly shown to strangers with great ceremony by torch- 
light. Gibbon speaks of the copy of the Pandects of Jus- 
tinian taken in the year 1406 at Pisa by the Florentines, 
and still preserved in the ancient palace of the republic 
and deposited in a rich casket, and shown with ceremony. 
The specimens of bindings which still exist, which belonged 
to the famous Medici family, who were distinguished and 
liberal patrons of literature, show no expense was spared in 
the embellishment of their books. The Italians, though 
furnishing the greater part of the designs seen in the orna- 
mental works of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, do 
not appear to have done much in the art of bookbinding. 
Cardinal Marain was a lover of profuse embellishment and 
a liberal patron of literature. His library on the Quirinal 


Hill, at Rome, consisted of some five thousand volumes, - 


bound by artists who went from Paris for that purpose. 





The French, who have supplied the world with so many 
eminent binders as the Eves, Pasdeloup, Dussuil, La Gas- 
con Derome and others, are the chief patrons of books in 
historical bindings, and in France the peculiar bindings of 
these old artists are now the objects most in demand 
among collectors. The series of books thus rendered 
precious begin with those of Grolier and Maioli (1479- 
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1565). The eye of the bibliophilist kindles at the name of 
Grolier, who takes rank with the painters. The sight of 
one of this master’s works fills him with enthusiasm. He 
was one of the four Treasurers of France during the reign 
of Francis I, and the most celebrated of old book collect- 
ors. He was a learned and distinguished man, and a 
most zealous patron of the arts, and possessed. the most 
beautiful library in size and condition at that time known. 
He is said to have designed the interlaced ornament of his 
bindings himself during his moments of leisure, and through 
his relation of taste and friendship with the Alduses of 
Venice brought to France the love of sumptuous binding. 
“The Grolier bindings are distinguished by exquisite design 
and extraordinary finish and elaborate tinting and elegance 
and delicacy of touch, with all the letters of his name in 
capitals interlaced, the gilt lines flowing and interlaced 
with much freedom, the patterns of different shapes cross- 
ing and intercepting each other in a most pleasing manner.” 
It has been suggested that many of the bindings for Grolier 
and Maioli were often suggested or copied from the florid 
title-pages of the French and Italian quartos of the six- 
teenth century. It is supposed that Gascon was the artist 
who bound many of the earlier of the Grolier books. Many 
were bound by Clovis Eve, whose style is more purely 
geometrical. Each volume in his library was adorned with 
the amiable inscription, “The property of John Grolier and 
his friends.” The books were laid on their side and were 
titled on the side, which accounts for the plainness of the 
backs. He is said to have been the first to place lettering 
pieces between the bands on the back. The Grolier 
bindings remain as the most perfect and admirable type of 
their kind. Contemporary with Grolier was Maioli, a lover 
of books and a fine connoisseur, who not content with 
choosing the best editions, bound them superbly and had a 
name and device inscribed on the side in the fashion of 
the time. His peculiarity was in using scrolls of foliage in 
white on a dark background of morocco. His motto was 
“ Inimici mei, mea mimi non me mihi.” No other personal 
trace is known of this once celebrated collector. 





The celebrated De Thou was master of the royal collec- 
tion under Henry IV. By his direction many of the 
books were bound, principally in red morocco, and im- 
pressed with the royal arms of France and the initials of 
the king. De Thou had a large library of his own, his 
favorite color was red with his blazon and the bees stamped 
on the morocco. Of late years a good many specimens — 
from the-libraries of Margaret of Valois and Diana of Poi- 
tiers have come under the hammer. They were the work 
of great artists. Clovis Eve, whose name has a most 
melodious sound to the collector, was the artist who 
adorned the volumes of the light and airy Margaret of 
Valois, and on his volumes beside the workmanship is to be 
noted her motto, Expectate elnon udit, and the daisy. 
His work is distinguished by a charming elegance of treat- 
ment set off with piquant devices. Brunet, the eminent 
bibliophilist, the greatest modern authority on all that is old 
and rare, was bitten in his old age with the binding mania. 
It is said that the passion was prompted by a singular 
scene which took place at a sale in Paris where a Tele- 
maque of 1725 was put up for sale. A rich device of the 
Golden Fleece on the cover had been noticed by a collec- 
tor which had been selected by some obscure dramatist. 
Brunet took a fancy to it and determined to secure it, but 
found that a collector had taken the same fancy. The 
two bid against each other, and to the astonishment of the 
room the book, which ordinarily ought to be worth a few 
francs, was sold to Brunet for the enormous sum of £68. 
The same book at his sale was sold for £88. 
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ONE OF THE MISSING—A SENSATIONAL STUDY#* 





Early in the morning of July 3, 1864, Jerome Searing, a 
private soldier of General Sherman’s army, then confront- 
ing the enemy at and about Kenesaw Mountain, Georgia, 
turned his back upon a small group of officers, with whom 
he had been talking in low tones, stepped across a light 
line of earthworks and disappeared in a forest. None of 
the men in line behind the works had said a word to him, 
nor had he so much as nodded to them in passing, but all 
who saw understood that this brave man had been intrusted 
with some perilous duty. Jerome Searing, though a pri- 
vate, did not serve in the ranks: he was detailed for ser- 
vice at brigade headquarters, being borne upon the rolls as 
an “orderly.” Orderly is a word covering a multitude of 
duties. An orderly may be a messenger, a clerk, an offi- 
cer’s servant—anything. He may perform services for 
which no provision is made in orders and army regulations ; 
their nature may depend upon his attitude, upon favor, 
upon accident. Private Searing, an incomparable marks- 
man, young—it is surprising how young we all were in 
those days !—hardy, intelligent and insensible to fear, was 
a scout. The genera) commanding his brigade was not 
content to obey orders blindly without knowing what was 
in his front, even when his command was not on detached 
service, but formed a fraction of the line of the army; nor 
was he satisfied to receive his knowledge of his vis-a-vis 
through the customary channels: he wanted to know more 
than he was apprised of by the division commander and 
the collisions of pickets and skirmishers. Hence Jerome 
Searing, with his extraordinary daring, his woodcraft, his 
sharp eyes and truthful tongue, was selected. On this 
occasion his instructions were simple: to get as near the 
enemy’s lines as possible, and learn all that he could. 

In a few moments he had arrived at the picket-line, the 
men on duty there lying in groups of from two to four 
behind little banks of earth scooped out of the slight 
depression in which they lay, their rifles protruding from 
the green boughs with which they had masked their trivial 
defenses. The forest extended without a break toward the 
front, so solemn and silent that only by an effort of the 
imagination could it be conceived as populous with armed 
men alert and vigilant—a forest formidable with possibili- 
ties of battle. Pausing a moment in one of these rifle-pits, 
Searing crept stealthily forward on his hands and knees, 
and was soon lost to view in a dense thicket of underbrush. 

“ That’s the last of him,” said one of the men; “ wish 
I had his rifle ; the Johnnies will hurt some of us with it.” 

Searing crept on, taking advantage of every accident of 
ground and growth to give himself better cover. His eyes 
penetrated everywhere ; his ears took note of every sound. 
He stilled his breathing, and at the cracking of a twig 
beneath his knee stopped his progress and hugged the 
earth. It was slow work, but not tedious; the danger 
made it exciting, but by no physical sign was the excite- 
ment manifest. His pulse was as regular, his nerves were 
as steady, as if he were trying to trap a sparrow. 

“ It seems a long time,” he thought, “ but I cannot have 
come very far ; I am still alive.” 

He smiled at his own method of estimating distance and 
crept forward. A moment later he suddenly flattened 
himself upon the earth and lay motionless, minute after 
minute. Through a narrow opening in the bushes he had 
caught sight of a small mound of yellow clay—one of the 





* Ambrose G. Bierce, in San Francisco Examiner. 


enemy’s picket-pits. After some little time he cautiously 
raised his head, inch by inch, then his body upon his 
hands spread out on each side of him—all the while intently 
regarding the hillock of clay. In another moment he was 
upon his feet, rifle in hand, striding rapidly forward with 
little attempt at concealment. The enemy was gone. 

To assure himself beyond a doubt before going back to 
report upon so important a matter, Searing pushed forward 
across the line of abandoned pits, running from cover to 
cover in the more open forest, his eyes vigilant to discover 
possible stragglers. He came to the edge of a plantation— 
one of those forlorn, deserted homesteads of the last years 
of. the war, upgrown to brambles, ugly with broken fences, 
and desolate with vacant buildings having blank apertures 
in place of doors and windows. After a keen reconnois- 
sance from the safe seclusion of a clump of young pines, 
Searing ran lightly across a field and through an orchard 
to a small structure which stood apart from the other farm 
buildings on a slight elevation, which he thought would 
enable him to overlook a large scope of country in the 
direction that he supposed the enemy to have taken in 
withdrawing. This building, which had originally con- 
sisted of a single room, elevated upon four posts about ten 
feet high, was now little more than a roof ; the floor had 
fallen away, the joists and planks loosely piled on the 
ground below or resting on one end at various angles, not 
wholly torn from their fastenings above. The supporting 
posts were themselves no longer vertical. It looked as if 
the whole edifice would go down at the touch of a finger. 
Concealing himself in the débris of joists and flooring, 
Searing looked across the open ground between his point 
of view and a spur of Kenesaw Mountain, a half mile 
away. A road leading up and across this spur was 
crowded with troops—the rear guard of the retiring enemy. 

Searing had now learned all that he could hope to know. 
It was his duty to return to his own command with all pos- 
sible speed and report his discovery. But the gray column 
of infantry toiling up the mountain road was singularly 
tempting. His rifle—an ordinary “ Springfield,” but fitted 
with a globe-sight and hair-trigger—would easily send its 
ounce and a quarter of lead hissing into their midst. That 
would probably not affect the duration and result of the 
war, but it is the business of a soldier to kill. It is also 
his pleasure if he is a good soldier. Searing cocked his 
rifle and “ set” the trigger. 

But it was decreed from the beginning of time that Pri- 
vate Searing was not to murder anybody that bright summer 
morning, nor was the Confederate retreat to be announced 
by him. For countless ages events had been so matching 
themselves together in that wondrous mosaic to some parts 
of which, dimly discernible to our consciousness, we give 
the name of History, that the acts which he had in will 
would have marred the harmony of the pattern. Some 
twenty-five years previously, the Power charged with the 
execution of the work according to the design had provided 
against that mischance by causing the birth of a certain 
male child in a little village at the foot of the Carpathian 
Mountains, had carefully reared it, supervised its educa- 
tion, directed its desires into a military channel, and in due 
time made it a sergeant of artillery. By the concurrence 
of an infinite number of favoring influences and their pre- 
ponderance over an infinite number of opposing ones, this 
sergeant of artillery had been made to commit a breach of 
discipline and fly from his native country to avoid punish- 
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ment. He had been directed to New Orleans (instead of 
New York), where a recruiting officer awaited him on the 
wharf. He was enlisted and promoted, and things were so 
ordered that he now commanded a Confederate battery 
some three miles along the line from where Jerome Searing, 
the Federal scout, stood cocking his rifle. Nothing had 
been neglected; at every step in the progress of both 
these men’s lives, and in the lives of their ancestors and 
contemporaries, and of the lives of the contemporaries of 
their ancestors, the right thing had been done to bring 
about the desired result: had anything in all this vast 
concatenation been overlooked, Private Searing might have 
fired on the retreating Confederate army that morning, and 
would probably have missed. As it fell out, a captain of 
artillery, having nothing better to do, amused himself by 
sighting a field-piece obliquely to his right at what he took 
to be some Federal officers on the crest of a hill and dis- 
charged it. The shot flew high of its mark. 

As Jerome Searing drew back the hammer of his rifle, 
and with his eyes upon the distant Confederates considered 
where he could plant his shot with the best hope of making 
a widow or an orphan or a childless mother—perhaps all 
three ; for Private Searing, although he had repeatedly 
refused promotion, was not without ambition—he heard a 
rushing sound in the air, like that made by the wings of a 
great bird swooping down upon its prey. More quickly 
than he could apprehend the gradation, it increased to a 
hoarse and horrible roar as the missile that made it sprang 
at him out of the sky, striking with a deafening impact one 
of the posts supporting the confusion of timbers above 
him, smashing it into matchwood and bringing down the 
crazy edifice with a clatter, in clouds of blinding dust ! 

Lieutenant Adrian Searing, in command of the picket 
guard on that part of the line through which his brother 
Jerome had passed on his mission, sat with attentive ears 
in his breast-work behind the line. Not the faintest 
sound escaped him ; the cry of a bird, the barking of a 
squirrel, the noise of the wind among the pines—all were 
anxiously noted by his overstrained sense. Suddenly, 
directly in front of his line, he heard a faint, confused 
rumble, like the clatter of a falling building translated by 
distance. At the same moment an aide-de-camp ap- 
proached him on foot from the rear and saluted. 

“ Lieutenant,” said the aide, “the General directs that 
you move forward your line and feel the enemy if you find 
him. If not, continue the advance until directed to halt. 
The Forty-second will support you. There is reason to 
think that the enemy has retired.” 

The Lieutenant nodded and said nothing; the aide 
retired. In a moment the men, apprised of their duty by 
the non-commissioned officers in low tones, had deployed 
from their rifle-pits, and were moving forward in skirmish- 
ing order, with set teeth and beating hearts. The lieuten+ 
ant mechanically looked at his watch. 

Six o'clock and eighteen minutes. 


When Jerome Searing recovered consciousness, he did 
not at once understand what had occurred. It was, 
indeed, some time before he opened his eyes. For a while 
he believed that he had died and been buried, and he 
tried to recall some portions of the burial service. He 
thought that his wife was kneeling upon his grave, adding 
her weight to that of the earth upon his breast. The two 
of them, widow and earth, had crushed his coffin. Unless 
the children should persuade her to go home, he would not 
much longer be able to breathe. He felt a sense of wrong. 


“T cannot speak to her,” he thought ; “the dead have no 
voice ; and if I open my eyes I shall get them full of earth.” 
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He opened his eyes—a great expanse of blue sky rising 
from a fringe of the tops of trees. In the foreground, 
shutting out some of the trees, a high, dun mound, angu- 
lar in outline and crossed by an intricate, patternless sys- 
tem of straight lines ; in the center a bright ring of metal, 
the whole an immeasurable distance away—a distance so 
inconceivably great that it fatigued him, and he closed his 
eyes. The moment he did so he was conscious of an 
insufferable light. A sound was in his ears like the low, 
rhythmic thunder of a distant sea, breaking in successive 
waves upon the beach, and out of this noise, seeming a 
part of it, or possibly coming from beyond it, and inter- 
mingled with its ceaseless undertone, came the articulate 
words, “ Jerome Searing, you are caught like a rat in a’ 
trap—in a trap, trap, trap.” Suddenly there fell a great 
silence, a black darkness, an infinite tranquillity, and 
Jerome Searing, perfectly conscious of his rathood and 
well assured of the trap that he was in, remembering all 
and nowise alarmed, again opened his eyes to reconnoiter, 
to note the strength of his enemy, to plan his defense. 

He was caught in a reclining posture, his back firmly 
supported by a solid beam. Another lay across his breast, 
but he had been able to shrink a little away from it so that 
it no longer oppressed him, though it was immovable. A 
brace, making an angle with it, had wedged him against a 
pile of boards on his left, fastening the arm on that side. 
His legs, slightly parted and straight along the ground, 
were covered upward to the knees with a mass of débris 
which towered above his narrow horizon. His head was 
as rigidly fixed as in a vise: he could move his eyes, his 
chin—no more. Only his right arm was partly free, but 
he could not get it from under the heavy timber athwart 
his chest, nor move it outward more than six inches at the 
elbow. “ You must help us out of this,” he said to it. 

Searing was not seriously injured, nor did he suffer pain. 
A smart rap on the head from a flying fragment of the 
splintered post, incurred simultaneously with the frightfully 
sudden shock to the nervous system, had momentarily dazed 
him. His term of unconsciousness, including the period 
of recovery, during which he had had the strange fancies, 
had probably not exceeded a few seconds. The dust of 
the wreck had not wholly cleared away as he began an 
intelligent survey of the situation. 

With his partly free right hand he now tried to get hold of 
the beam which lay across, but not quite against, his breast. 
In no way could he do so. He was unable to depress the 
shoulder so as to push the elbow beyond that edge of the 
timber which was nearest his knee; failing in that, he 
could not raise the forearm and had to grasp the beam. 
The brace that made an angle with it downward and back- 
ward, prevented him from doing anything in that direc- 
tion, and between it and his body the space was not half 
as wide as the length of his forearm. Obviously he could 
not get his hand under the beam nor over it; he could 
not, in fact, touch it at all. Having demonstrated his ina- 
bility, he desisted, and began to think if he could reach any 
of the débris piled upon his legs. In surveying the mass 
with a view to determining that point his attention was 
arrested by what seemed to be a ring of shining metal 
immediately in front of his eyes. It appeared to him at 
first to surround some perfectly black substance, and it 
was somewhat more than a half-inch in diameter. It sud- 
denly occurred to his mind that the blackness was simply 
shadow, and that the ring was in fact the muzzle of his 
rifle protruding from the pile of débris. He was not long 
in satisfying himself that this was so—if it was a satisfac- 
tion. By closing either eye he could look a little way 
along the barrel—to the point where it was hidden by the 
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rubbish that held it. He could see the one side, with the 
corresponding eye, at apparently the same angle as the 
other side, with the other eye. Looking with the right eye, 
the weapon seemed to be directed at a point to the left of 
his head, and vice versa. He was unable to see the upper 
surface of the barrel, but could see the under surface of 
the stock at a slight angle. The piece was, in fact, aimed 
at the exact center of his forehead. 

In the perception of this circumstance, in the recollec- 
tion that just previously to the mischance of which this 
uncomfortable situation was the result, he had cocked the 
gun and set the trigger so that a touch would discharge it, 
Private Searing was affected with a feeling of uneasiness. 
But that was as far as possible from fear; he was a brave 
man, somewhat familiar with the aspect of rifles from that 
point of view, and of cannon, too; and now he recalled, 
with something like amusement, an incident of his experi- 
ence at the storming of Missionary Ridge, where, walking 
up to one of the enemy’s embrasures from which he had 
seen a heavy gun throw charge after charge of grape among 
the assailants, he thought for a moment that the piece had 
been withdrawn ; he could see nothing in the opening but 
a brazen circle. What that was he had understood just in 
time to step aside as it pitched another peck of iron down 
that swarming slope. To face fire-arms is one of the com- 
monest incidents in a soldier’s life—fire-arms, too, with 
malevolent eyes blazing behind them. That is what a 
soldier is for. Still, Private Searing did not altogether 
relish the situation, and turned away his eyes. 

After groping, aimlessly, with his right hand for a time, he 
made an ineffectual attempt to release his left. Then he 
tried to disengage his head, the fixity of which was the 
more annoying from his ignorance of what held it. Next 
he tried to free his feet, but while exerting the powerful 
muscles of his legs for that purpose it occurred to him that 
a disturbance of the rubbish which held them might dis- 
charge the rifle; how it could have endured what had 
already befallen it he could not understand, although 
memory assisted him with various instances in point. One 
in particular he recalled, in which, in a moment of mental 
abstraction, he had clubbed his rifle and beaten out another 
gentleman’s brains, observing afterward that the weapon 
which he had been diligently swinging by the muzzle was 
loaded, capped and at full cock—a circumstance the 
knowledge of which would doubtless have cheered his 
antagonist to longer endurance. He had always smiled in 
recalling that blunder of his “ green and salad days” as a 
soldier, but now he did not smile. He turned his eyes 
again to the muzzle of the gun, and for a moment fancied 
that it had moved ; it seemed somewhat nearer. 

Again he looked away. The tops of the distant trees 
beyond the bounds of the plantation interested him; he had 
not before observed how light and feathery they seemed, 
nor how darkly blue the sky was, even among their branches 
where they somewhat paled it with their green ; above him 
it appeared almost black. “It will be uncomfortably hot 
here,” he thought, “as the day advances. I wonder which 
way I am looking.” 

Judging by such shadows as he could see, he decided 
that his face was due north ; he would at least not have 
the sun in his eyes, and north—well, that was toward his 
wife and children. 

“Bah!” he exclaimed ; “ what have they to do with it ?” 

He closed his eyes. “As I can’t get out I may as well 
gotosleep. The Rebels are gone, and some of our fellows 
are sure to stray out here foraging. They'll find me.” 

But he did not sleep. Gradually he became sensible of 
a pain in the forehead—a dull ache, hardly perceptible at 
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first, but growing more and more uncomfortable. He 
opened his eyes and it was gone—closed them and it re- 
turned. “The devil!” he said, irreverently, and stared 
again at the sky. He heard the singing of birds, the 
strange metallic note of the meadow lark, suggesting the 
clash of vibrant blades. He fell into pleasant memories 
of his childhood ; played again with his brother and sis- 
ter ; raced across the fields, shouting to alarm the seden- 
tary larks; entered the somber forest beyond and with 
timid steps followed the faint Path to Ghost Rock, stand- 
ing at last with audible heart-throbs before the Dead 
Man’s Cave and seeking to penetrate its awful mystery ! 
For the first time he observed that the opening of the 
haunted cavern was encircled by a ring of metal. Then 
all else vanished and left him gazing into the barrel of his 
rifle as before. But whereas before it had seemed nearer, 
it now seemed an inconceivable distance away, and all the 
more sinister for that. He cried out, and, startled by some- 
thing in his own voice—the note of fear—lied to himself 
in denial: ‘‘If I don’t sing out I might stay here till I 
die.” He now made no further attempt to evade the men- 
acing stare of the gun-barrel. If he turned away his eyes an 
instant it was to look for assistance (although he could not 
see the ground on either side the ruin), and he permitted 
them to return, obedient to the imperative fascination. 
If he closed them it was from weariness, and instantly the 
poignant pain in his forehead—the prophecy and menace 
of the bullet—forced him to reopen them. 

The tension of nerve and brain was too severe; nature 
came to his relief with intervals of unconsciousness. Re- 
viving from one of these, he became sensible of a sharp, 
smarting pain in his right hand, and when he worked his 
fingers together, or rubbed his palm with them, he could 
feel that they were wet and slippery. He could not see 


‘the hand, but he knew the sensation ; it was running blood. 


In his delirium he had beaten it against the jagged frag- 
ments of the wreck, had clutched it full of splinters. He 
resolved that he would meet his fate more manly. He 
was a plain, common soldier, had no religion and not much 
philosophy ; he could not die like a hero, with great and 
wise last words, even if there were some one to hear them, 
but he could die “game” and he would. But if he only 
could know when to expect the shot! 

Some rats that had probably inhabited the shed came 
sneaking and scampering about. One of them mounted 
the pile of débris that held the rifle; another followed, 
and another. Searing regarded them at first with indiffer- 
ence, then with friendly interest ; then, as the thought 
flashed into his bewildered mind that they might touch 
the trigger of his rifle, he screamed at them to go away. 
“Tt is no business of yours,” he cried. 

The creatures left ; they would return later, attack his 
face, gnaw away his nose, cut his throat—he knew that, 
but he hoped by that time to be dead. 

Nothing could now unfix his gaze from the little ring of 
metal with its black interior. The pain in his forehead 
was now fierce and constant. He felt it gradually pene- 
trating the brain more and more deeply, until at last its 
progress was arrested by the wood at the back of his head. 
It grew momentarily more insufferable ; he began wantonly 
beating his lacerated hand against the splinters again to 
counteract that horrible ache. It seemed to throb with a 


slow, regular recurrence, each pulsation sharper than the 
preceding, and sometimes he cried out, thinking he felt 
the fatal bullet. No thoughts of home, of wife and chil- 
dren, of country, of glory. The whole record of memory 
was effaced. The world had passed away—not a vestige 
remained. Here in this confusion of timbers and boards 
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is the sole universe. Here is immortality in time—each 
pain an everlasting life. The throbs tick off eternities. 

Jerome Searing, the man of courage, the formidable 
enemy, the strong, resolute warrior, was as pale as a ghost ; 
his jaw was fallen; his eyes protruded ; he trembled in 
every fiber; a cold sweat bathed his entire body; he 
screamed with fear! He was not insane—he was terrified. 

In groping about with his torn and bleeding hand he 
seized at last a strip of board, and, pulling, felt it give way. 
It lay parallel with his body, and by bending his e'bows as 
much as the contracted space would permit, he could 
drag it a few inches at atime. Finally it was altogether 
loosened from the wreckage ; he could lift it clear of the 
ground its whole length. A great hope came into his 
mind ; perhaps he could work it upward, that is to say 
backward, far enough tg raise the end and push aside the 
rifle ; or, if that were too tightly wedged, so hold the strip 
of »oard as to deflect the bullet. With this object he 
passed it backward, inch by inch, hardly daring to breathe 
lest it somehow defeat his intent, and more than ever un- 
able to remove his eyes from the rifle, which might perhaps 
now hasten to improve its waning opportunity. Something 
at least had been gained : in the occupation of his mind in 
this attempt at self-defense he was less sensible of the pain 
in his head and had ceased to scream. But he was still 
dreadfully frightened and his teeth rattled like castanets. 

The strip of board ceased to move to the suasion of his 
hand. He tugged at it with all his strength, changed the 
direction of its length all he could, but it had met some 
extended obstruction, and the end in front of him was still 
too far away to clear the pile of débris and reach the muz- 
zle of the gun. It extended, indeed, nearly as far as the 
trigger-guard, which, uncovered by the rubbish, he could 
imperfectly see with his right eye. He tried to break the 
strip with his hand, but had no leverage. Perceiving his 
defeat, all his terror returned, augmented tenfold. The 
black aperture of the rifle appeared to threaten a sharper 
and more imminent death in punishment for his rebellion. 
The track of the bullet through his head ached with an 
intenser anguish. “He began to tremble again. 

Suddenly he became composed. His tremor subsided. 
He clenched his teeth and drew down his eyebrows. He 
had not exhausted his means of defense: a new design 
had shaped itself in his mind—another plan of battle. 
Raising the front end of the strip of board he carefully 
pushed it forward through the wreckage at the side of the 
rifle until it pressed against the trigger-guard. Then he 
moved the end slowly outward until he could feel that it 
had cleaved it ; then, closing his eyes, thrust it against the 
trigger with all his strength. There was no explosion: the 
rifle had been discharged as it dropped from his hand when 
the building fell. But Jerome Searing was dead. 


A little later a line of skirmishers swept across the plan- 
tation toward the mountain. They passed on both sides 
of the wrecked building. At a short distance in their 
rear came Lieutenant Adrian Searing. He casts his eyes 
curiously upon the ruin and sees a dead body half buried 
in boards and timbers. It is so covered with dust that its 
clothing looks gray—a Confederate soldier. Its face is 
yellowish white ; the cheeks are fallen in ; the white teeth 
rigidly clenched. The hair is heavy with moisture, the face 
as wet as the dewy grass all about. From his point of view 
the officer does not observe the rifle: the man was appar- 
ently killed by the fall of the building. 

“Dead a week,” said the officer, curtly, moving on, 
mechanically pulling out his watch as if to verify the esti- 
mate of time. Six o’clock and forty minutes. 
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An Important Discovery - + « The N. Y. Times 
A most important and interesting discovery is reported 
from the Royal Library of Berlin, where a finely-illustrated 
manuscript account of a visit to London in 1596 has just 
been found. It is the journal of Jan Dewit, a learned 
Dutchman, who was Canon of the church at Utrecht and 
who studied London that year very closely, recording all 
his observations and making a lot of sketches. These lat- 
ter are especially valuable as giving a picture of the interior 
of one of the theatres of the time, with the players, audi- 
ence and all carefully drawn. By his accounts there 
were four large theatres in London at that time, which 
fact seems not to have been recorded elsewhere, and his 
drawing antedates by eighty years any heretofore known. 
The Oldest University RE meek The Boston Courier 
On June 12th the University cf Bologna, Italy, cele- 
brated its eight hundredth anniversary. Bologna uni- 
versity is the oldest school of learning in the world, and 
has its origin in the law school of the Emperor Theodosius 
II., 425 A.D. It has given to Bologna a very great renown 
eversince. Thousands, sometimes 10,000 foreign students, 
were there every year to perfect themselves in certain 


‘branches, and such foreign guests had their own depart- 


ments, which were called by their nationality : German, 
Spanish, French, etc. One of its strange points was the 
female learned members of the university, who attained 
very often a high standing among the savants. As late as 
in the commencement of the eighteenth century, we find 
there the Dotteresse Bassi lecturing on mathematics and 
natural philosophy, and after her Clotilda Tambroni occu- 
pying the chair of Greek literature. Bologna sent forth 
the light of enlightenment in the darkest times of barba- 
rism, and the most celebrated part of it was always the law 
school, with which we find Haly’s greatest jurists con- 
nected. From Bologna comes the foundation of all past 
and present law systems, and its influence over social- 
politic circumstances was very deciding, and for Germany, 
for instance, very important. Some of Germany's greatest 
doctors of law had their education at Bologna, and law 
teachers of Bologna had served the old German emperors 
as counselors in many very important decisions. 
American Magazines Abroad - - St. James Gazette 
The Mitchell Library in Glasgow has hit upon an origi- 
nal method of ascertaining the relative popularity of cur- 
rent periodical literature by examining the magazine tables 
100 times during 1887, and noting the periodicals in the 
hands of the readers. Some curious results are arrived at 
by this process. Of course, a Scotch journal, the People’s 
Friend, heads the list with 97 times, the Graphic is a good 
second with 95, Harper’s Weekly, Scottish Nights, and 
Pictorial World following close with 93. ‘Then come Har- 
per’s Monthly and the Illustrated London News with 91, 
the Era go, Chambers’ Journal 89, Broad Arrow 88, 
Vanity Fair and Truth 86, Good Words 84, Scottish 
Umpire 83, Scottish Athletic Journal 82, Scribners’ 
Magazine 81, Blackwood and the Century 80, Longmans’ 
and All the Year Round 79, Nineteenth Century 77, Punch 
76, Baillie, Chiel, and Quiz (all three Glasgow comic 
papers), 75, Murray’s Magazine 74, Macmillan 70, Leisure 
Hour 69, Engineer and Gentleman’s Magazine 65, Corn- 
hill 64, Saturday Review and Fortnightly 63, Field, Atlan- 
tic Monthly, and North American Review 62, Christian 
Leader 61, Spectator and Time 60. It is interesting to 
note the high position taken by the American journals. 


The money spent for drinks in an American city of 
200,000 inhabitants is put down at $25,000 per week the 
year round. That is $1,300,000 thrown away and worse, 
and seven-tenths of it comes from day laborers. 
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TREASURE TROVE—RESURRECTING OLD FAVORITES 





Brahma—Translation by Ritier 
I am the mote in the sunbeam, and I am the burning sun ; 
“ Rest here!" I whisper the atom ; I call to the orb, “ Roll on!” 


I am the blush of the morning, and I am the evening breeze ; 
I am the leaf's low murmur, the swell of the terrible seas ; 


I am the net, the fowler, the bird, and its frightened cry, 
The mirror, the form reflected, the sound and its echo, I; 


The lover's passionate pleading, the maiden’s whispered fear, 
The warrior, the blade that smites him, his mother's heart-wrung tear ; 


I am intoxication, grapes, wine-press, and must, and wine, 


The guest, the host, the tavern, the goblet of crystal fine ; 


I am the breath of the flute, I am the mind of man, 
Gold’s glitter, the light of the diamond, and the sea pearl’s lustre wan ; 


The rose, her poet nightingale, the songs from his throat that rise, 
Flint sparks, the taper, the moth that about it flies. 


I am both Good and Evil; the deed, and the deed'’s intent, 
Temptation, victim, sinner, crime, pardon, punishment ; 


I am what was, is, will be ; creation’s ascent and fall ; 
The link, the chain of existence ; beginning and end of all. 





The Portrait—Owen Meredith 


Midnight past! Not a sound of aught 


Through the silent house but the wind at his prayers, 


I sat by the dying fire and thought 
Of the dear dead woman up stairs. 


A night of tears! for the gusty rain 
Had ceased, but the eaves were dripping yet ; 
And the moon looked forth, as though in pain, 
With her face all white and wet. 


Nobody with me, my watch to keep, 
But the friend of my bosom, the man I love ; 
And grief had sent him fast to sleep 
In the chamber up above. 
Nobody else, in the country place 
All round that knew of my loss beside 
But the good young priest with the Raphael-face 
Who confessed her when she died. 
The good young priest is of gentle nerve, 
And my grief had moved him beyond control ; 
For his lips grew white, as I could observe, 
When he speeded her parting soul. 
I sat by the dreary hearth alone : 
I thought of the pleasant days of yore: 
I said, ‘‘ The staff of my life is gone ; 
The woman I loved is no more. 
**On her cold dead besom my portrait lies, 
Which next to her heart she used to wear— 
Haunting it o’er with her tender eyes, 
When my own face was not there. 
“It is all set round with rubies red, 
And pearls which a Peri might have kept. 
For each ruby there, my heart hath bled ; 
For each pearl my eyes have wept.” 
And I said, “‘ The thing is precious to me ; 
They will bury her soon in the churchyard clay ; 
It lies on her heart and lost must be, 
If I do not take it away.” 
I lighted my lamp at the dying flame, 
And crept up the stairs that creaked from fright, 
Till into the chamber of death I came, 
Where she lay all in white. 


The moon shone over her winding-sheet, 
There, stark she lay on her carven bed : 
Seven burning tapers about her feet, 
And seven about her head. 





As I stretched my hand, I held my breath ; 
I turned as I drew the curtains apart ; 

I dared not look on the face of death : 
I knew where to find her heart. 


I thought, at first, as my touch fell there, 
It had warmed that heart to life, with love ; 
For the thing I touched was warm, I swear, 
And I could feel it move. 


Twas the hand of a man, that was moving slow 
O’er the heart of the dead,—from the other side ; 
And at once the sweat broke over my brow. 
“Who is robbing the corpse?” I cried. 
Opposite me, by the tapers’ light, 
The friend of my bosom, the man I loved, 
Stood over the corpse, and all as white, 
And neither of us moved. 
“What do you here, my friend?” . . The man 
Looked first at me, and then at the dead. 
“There is a portrait here,” he began ; 
‘There is. It is mine,” I said. 
Said the friend of my bosom, “ Yours, no doubt, 
The portrait was, till a month ago, 
When this suffering angel took that out, 
And placed mine there, I know.” 
“This woman, she loved me well,” said I. 
“A month ago,” said my friend to me: 
“ And in your throat,” I groaned, “ you lie!” 
He answered . . . “ Let us see.” 
“ Enough !” I returned, “ let the dead decide ; 
And whose soever the portrait prove, 
His shall it be when the cause is tried, 
Where Death is arraigned by Love.” 
We found the portrait there, in its place : 
We opened it by the tapers’ shine : 
The gems were all unchanged ; the face 
Was—neither his nor mine. 
“‘One nail drives out another, at least ! 
The face of the portrait there,” I cried, 
“Is our friend’s the Raphael-faced young priest, 
Who confessed her when she died.” 
The setting is all of rubies red, 
And pearls which a Peri might have kept. 
For each ruby there my heart hath bled ; 
For each pearl my eyes have wept. 


Jury, 1888 
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Yarn of the Nancy Bell—W. S. Gilbert 


"Twas on the shores that round the coast 
From Deal to Ramsgate span, 

That I found alone, on a piece of stone, 
An elderly naval man. 


His hair was weedy, his beard was long, 
And weedy and long was he, 

And | heard this wight on the shore recite 
In a singular minor key : 


“ Oh! I am acook, and a captain bold, 
And a mate of the Nancy brig, 

And a bo’sun tight, and a midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig.” 

And he shook his fists and he tore his hair, 
Till I really felt afraid, 

For I could not help thinking the man had been drinking, 
And so I simply said : 

“Oh, elderly man, it's little I know 
Of the duties of men of the sea, 

But I'll eat my hand if I understand 
How you can possibly be 

“ At once a cook, and a captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig, 

And a bo’sun tight, and a midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig.” 


Then he gave a hitch, to his trousers, which 
Is a trick all seamen larn; 

And having got rid of a thumping quid, - 
He spun this painful yarn: 


‘’ Twas on the good ship Nancy Bell 
That we sailed to the Indian Sea, 
And there on a reef we came to grief 
Which has often occurred to me. 


“ And pretty nigh all of the crew was drowned 
(There was seventy-seven o’ soul), 

And only ten of the Nancy's men 
Said ‘ Here !’ to the muster roll. 


“There was me and the cook and the captain bold 
And the mate of the Nancy brig, 

And the bo’sun tight, and the midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig. 


‘For a month we'd neither wittles nor drink, 
Till a-hungry we did feel, 

So we drawed a lot, and accordin’ shot 
The captain for our meal. 


“ The next lot fell to the Nancy's mate, 
And a delicate dish he made. 


Then our appetite with the midshipmite 
We seven survivors stayed. 

“ And then we murdered the bo’sun tight, 
And he much resembled pig; 

Then we wittled free, did the cook and me, 
On the crew of the captain's gig. 

“ Then only the cook and me was left, . 
And the delicate question, ‘ Which 

Of us two goes to the kettle ?" arose, 
And we argued it out as sich. 

“ For I loved that cook as a brother, I did, 
And the cook he worshipped me ; 

But we'd both be blowed if we'd either be stowed 
In the other chap's hold, you see. 

“* T'll be eat if you dines off me,’ says Tom. 
‘ Yes, that,’ says I, ‘ you'll be ;’ 

‘I'm boiled if I die, my friend,’ quoth I, 
And ‘ Exactly so,’ quoth he. 

“Says he, ‘ Dear James, to murder me 
Were a foolish thing to do, 

For don’t you see that you can’t cook me, 
While I can—and will—cook you !’ 

**So he boils the water and takes the salt 
And the pepper in portions true ; 

(Which he ne'er forgot), and some chopped wes 
And some sage and parsley, too. 

« «Come here,’ says he, with a proper pride, 
Which his smiling features tell, 

‘’Twill soothing be if I let you see 
How extremely nice you'll smell.’ 

“ And he stirred it round and round and round 
And he sniffed at the foaming froth ; 


When I ups with his heels, and smothers his squeals 


In the scum of the boiling broth. 

** And I eats that cook in a week or less, 
And, as I eating be 

The last of his chops, why, I almost drops, 
For a wessel in sight I see. 


* * * * 7 * + 


*‘ And I never larf, and I never smile, 
And I never lark or play ; 

But I sit and croak, and a single joke 
I have, which is to say: 


“Oh! I am a cook, and a captain bold, 
And a mate of the Nancy brig, 

And a bo’sun tight, and a midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain's gig.” 





lo Victis—W. W. Story 
I sing the hymn of the conquered, who fell in the battle of life— 
The hymn of the wounded, the beaten, who died o’erwhelmed in the strife ; 
Not the jubilant song of the victors, for whom the resounding acclaim 
Of nations was lifted in chorus, whose brows wore the chaplet of fame ; 
But the hymn of the lowly and humble, the weary, the broken in heart, 
Who strove and who failed, acting bravely a silent and desperate part ; 
Whose youth had no flower in its branches, whose hope turned in ashes away, 
From whose hands slipped the prize they had grasped at, who stood at the dying of day 
With the work of their life all around them, unpitied, unheeded, alone, 
With death swooping down o’er their failure, and all but their faith overthrown. 
While the voice of the world shouts its chorus, its pean for those who have won ; 
While the trumpet is sounding triumphant and high to the breeze and the sun 
Gay banners are waving, hands clapping, and hurrying feet 
Thronging after the laurel-crowned victors—I stand on the field of defeat, 
in the shadow, 'mongst those who are fallen and wounded and dying, and there 
Chant a requiem low, place my hand on their knotted brows, breathe a prayer, 
Hold the hand that is helpless, and whisper, “‘ They only the victory win 


Who have fought the good fight, and have vanquished the demon that tempts us within ; 


Who have held to their faith, unseduced by the prize that the world holds so high ; 
Who have dared for a high cause to suffer, resist, fight—if need be, to die.” 

Speak, History! Who are life’s victors? Unroll thy long annal, and say. 

Are they those whom the world called the victors, who won the success of a day? 
The martyrs, or Nero? The Spartans, who fell at Thermopylz’s tryst, 

Or the Persians and Xerxes? His judges, or Socrates? Pilate, or Christ? 
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Feathered Love Making - - - The Boston Herald 
Strange is the courtship of common cranes. They may 
often be seen at the end of the Florida peninsula dancing 
about, while the brown female looks on in grim amaze- 
ment. The crane is a solemn bird and has more than 
ordinary dignity and repose, but at this time the males 
seem possessed of the frenzy of the dervish. They leap 
into the air in short flights, dance about, pecking at imag- 
inary foes; their necks seem twisted into impossible shapes, 
their feathers are ruffled, and with very dainty tread the 
wooer passes before the silent female. It is said the males 
pass in lines of pairs or fours, the rivals seeming partners 
in some curious dance, vying with each other and becoming 
more and more excited until they nearly fall from exhaus- 
tion. They rest and go through the singular courtship again 
and again until a selection is made by the female. These 
assemblies are not always pleasantly ended. When greatly 
annoyed after securing his bride, the successful suitor takes 
wings and flies away, the clamorous throng following. The 
lovemaking of the English bustard is carried on entirely in 
the air and is said to be a rare sight, the great creature 
giving wondrous exhibitions of its wing power. The male 
whirls about above the object of his choice, assuming grand 
attitudes of attack and defense ; now remaining stationary 
and then rushing down as if to destruction, but alights 
softly and gently murmurs its love in bustard tongue. 


The Bibulous Bumble Bee - - 
As I lay yonder in tall grass 
A drunken bumble bee went past 
Delirious with honey toddy. 
The golden sash around its body 
Scarce kept in his swollen belly 
Distent with honeysuckle jelly. 
Rose liquor and the sweet pea vine 
Had filled his soul with song divine ; 
Deep had he drunk the warm night through : 
His hairy thighs were wet with dew. 
Full many an antic he had played 
While the world went round through sleep and shade. 
Oft had he lit with thirsty lip 
Some flower cup’s nectared sweets to sip, 
When on smooth petals he would slip 
Or over tangled stamens trip, 
And headlong in the pollen rolled, 
Crawl out quite dusted o’er with gold. 
Or else his heavy feet would stumble 
Against some bug and down he’d tumble 
Amongst the grass ; there lie and grumble 
In low soft bass—poor, maudlin bumble! 
With tipsy hum on sleeping wing 
He buzzed a glee—a bacchic thing— 
Which, wandering strangely in the moon, 
He learned from grigs that sing in June, 
Unknown to sober bees who dwell 
Through the dark hours in waxen cell. 
When south winds floated him away 
The music of the summer day 
Lost something ; sure it was a pain 
To miss that dainty starlight strain. - 


Philadelphia Times 


Concerning Rats - - - - Atlanta Constitution 

Many people say that rats can tell when a house is about 
to fall or a ship to sink, and then they can carry eggs down 
stairs, from the top of a house to the bottom, without break- 
ing. It is known that rats dip their tails in long-necked 


bottles containing oil, draw them out and lick the unctuous 
drops from the extremity. A writer says he once witnessed 
a large gray rat leadinga blind companion about by a straw 
held in the mouth. Another writer informs us that it is 
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UNNATURAL HISTORY 


with rats as it is with nations : one tribe comes and dispos- 
sesses another.. In proof whereof he quotes from a distin- 
guished author who says the rats that used to gnaw the 
bacon in Saxon larders in Alfred’s reign, that squealed 
behind the wainscot when Cromwell's Ironsides were har- 
rying royalist mansions, that disturbed the sleep of George 
I., were a hardy black species now seldom seen. Like 
the red men in presence of the pale face, they have had to 
retire before the Norwegian rat, large in size and’ brown 
in color. Ancient scientists seldom mentioned rats with- 
out fear and trembling, giving the creature credit for more 
than human intelligence. They believed there was no wick- 
edness that rats were not ready to perpetrate, and hence 
they looked upon them as agents of the evil one. In 
Scotland, if it should happen that a rat was seen upon 
the back of a cow, from that moment brindle declined, 
and went downward toward the grave. In Ireland the 
bards or poets (so it is related) had the power of singing, 
or, more properly, of rhyming the rats to death; in other 
words, they destroyed the creatures by repeating to them 
certain jingling verses. Ben Jonson alludes fo this prac- 
tice in his Poetaster as follows : 
‘* Rhyme them to death as they do Irish rats, 
In drumming time.” 

Southey, in his Doctor, remarks that whatever man 
does, the busy rat is present to witness proceedings. 
Whether it be building a ship, erecting a residence, trav- 
eling through town or country, plowing a field, storing a 
pantry, or planting a distant colony, Mr. Rat, Mrs. Rat 
and their children are sure to have something to do in 
the matter. ‘‘ Man and his gear can no more get trans- 
ported from place to place without him than without the 
ghost in the wagon that ‘flitted too.’” All things con- 
sidered, our friend the rat is a very curious, very mysteri- 
ous, and yet, withal, a very sociable creature. 


Fishes of the Sea - - - - Land and Water 
Though no sharp line of separation can be drawn, 
marine fishes are roughly divided, for ‘convenience, into 
three categories—shore fishes, which habitually frequent 
coast lines, and rarely descend to a greater depth than 300 
fathoms ; pelagic fishes, which inhabit the open sea, most 
of them spawning there also, and the deep-sea fishes, 
which live where the influence of light and surface tempera- 
ture is but little felt. The shore fishes, according to Heil- 
prin, number upward of 3,500 species. Their northern 
range extends to or beyond the eighty-third parallel of 
latitude, but in the Southern Hemisphere they are not 
known to go beyond the sixtieth parallel. In the differ- 
ent zones these fishes are largely identical in both the 
Atlantic and Pacific basins, as well as on the opposite side 
of these basins. ‘Tropical waters, however, produce a 
greater abundance and diversity of forms than those of 
temperate regions, while the reefs give to the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans more species than the Atlantic. Our still 
very meagre knowledge of the pelagic fishes is sufficient to 
indicate that the number of such types is very limited. 
They diminish rapidly from the equator, and become rare 
beyond the fortieth parallel. Of the deep-sea fishes, 
Gunther enumerated upward of fifty forms supposed to 
have been obtained from depths exceeding 1,000 fathoms, 
twenty-six from depths exceeding 2,000 fathoms, and nine 
from 2,500 fathoms. Other species have since been ob- 
tained, one from the extreme depth of 2,900 fathoms. 
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The Robin - . é wg ie . 


My old Welsh neighbor over the way 
Crept slowly out in the sun of spring, 

Pushed from her ears the locks of gray, 
And listened to hear the robin sing. 


Fohn Whittier 


Her grandson playing at marbles stopped, 
And cruel in sport, as boys will be, 

Tossed a stone at the bird who hopped 

» From bough to bough on the apple tree. 


** Nay!” said the grandmother, ‘* have you not heard, 
My poor, bad boy! of the fiery pit, 

And how, drop by drop, this merciful bird 
Carries the water that quenches it ? 


** He brings cool dew in his little bill, 
And lets it fall on the souls of sin : 

You can see the mark on his red breast still 
Of fires that scorch as he drops it in. 


** My poor bron ruddy! my breast-burned bird, 
Singing so sweetly from limb to limb, 

Very dear to the heart of our Lord 
Is he who pities the lost like him !” 


** Amen !” said I to the beautiful myth ; 

** Sing, bird of God, in my heart as well ; 
Each good thought to drop wherewith 

To cool and lessen the fires of hell. 


** Prayers of love like rain drops fall, 
Tears of pity are cooling dew, 

And dear to the heart of our Lord are all 
Who suffer like him in the good they do!” 


Captive Prairie Dogs - : - The Chicago Mail 


“One time my father trapped four or five of them. I 
don’t know how he managed it; I’ve forgotten that. I 
think they must have been young and foolish, like baby 
rats, which venture where their pa and ma would never 
go. My father brought them home, and we children 
hugged ourselves in delight as we fancied them as pretty 
pets like squirrels or white rabbits. A cage was quickly 
fitted up; the captives were placed in it and surrounded 
by all the dainties which we fancied could tempt them to 
forget their captivity. Our parents kept us away from the 
cage, as the little strangers regarded us with a terror which 
they did not attempt to conceal. But we went to place 
more food before them the next morning. The food pre- 
viously provided had not been touched. The little prison- 
ers sat wearily on their haunches in the dark extremity of 
their cell. Childish curiosity was repressed till the second 
morning, when the cage was again visited. The captives 
sat in the same position, and no morsel of the varied bill 
of fare with which we had designed to tempt them had 
been touched. The water was undiminished in the bowl. 
Another day passed, the third morning came, and we ran 
out to see our pets. The sight that met our eyes I shall 
never forget. In their hunger and despair the poor cap- 
tives had eaten their own feet. The bloody stumps were 
a sad and sickening reproof to our cruelty in depriving the 
children of the prairie of their liberty. We felt it, children 
as we were, and silently in tears we opened the prison door 
and slipped away to give the captives opportunity to éscape. 
Rut it was too late. With their feet gnawed off up almost 
to their little bodies, they could scarcely more than drag 
themselves out and creep into the grass, where they died.” 


Richmond Whig 


There can be seen from the window of a country house 
near Petersburg, Va., a sparrow’s nest which upsets all the 
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statements that can be found in all the books about birds. 
About level with the second story window of the house, in the 
trunk of an old apple tree, two sparrows began a month ago 
to excavate a domicile. They did not go to work as they 
ought to have done, according to the historians, and with 
twig and leaf and scraps in general lace up a nest in the 
branches, nor stow away their little home in some cozy 
corner of a water-gutter. They cast tradition to the winds 
and organized a tunneling company to bore a hole in the 
tree. They elected themselves president and vice-president, 
directors, secretary and treasurer, sublet the contract to 
themselves, took all the stock at par, and without even a 
paragraph in the papers to announce the event stuck their 
bills bravely into the crumbling bark of the old apple tree. 
Day after day they worked turn and turn about. That is, 
first Mr. Sparrow struck his bill into the tree, pulled out as 
much of the decayed wood as he could and then flew away. 
Mrs. Sparrow repeated the operation. Both of them very 
deliberately betook themselves to neighboring twigs and 
spat out the billful of wood. In this way, after nearly a 
week’s labor, these two pioneers in sparrow engineering con- 
trived to carve out a room in the tree large enough to hold 
them, and still leave space for the eggs in prospect. After 
the two had gone to housekeeping in proper style, two im- 
pudent bluejays came rollicking along from the South, and 
espying this extraordinary cave dwelling of the Anglo- 
American birds, thought it would be just the place for 
them. So they tried by force to evict the sparrows ; but 
they did not succeed in their piratical endeavors. 


Rosie's Discovery - . ° - - Sunday Mercury 


Little Rosie, walking slowly 
Past the verdant meadow, sees 
Many cows, and some are standing, 
Others lying ‘neath the trees. 


In the road stands little Rosie, 
Caring not for dust or mud, 
While her eyes are bent upon them 
+ As they calmly chew their cud. 


Great surprise her face expresses, 
For awhile her lips are dumb ; 

Then she cries out, “‘ Mamma! mamma! 
All the cows are chewing gum !” 


Antiquity of Roosters - - - - St. Louis Globe 


The extreme antiquity of pedigree boasted by the domes- 
tic fowl has gone far to excite the favorable regard of Bos- 
ton people in its behalf. It is supposed to have originated 
in Eastern Asia, whence are derived, even to the present, 
many of the finest breeds. The primitive bird of five 
thousand years ago was, probably, something like what is 
known to-day as the “Cochin ”—a variety still common 
among the Chinese, who have always been great fanciers of 
poultry. The ancient Egyptians kept hens and were familiar 
with the principles of artificial incubation, for which purpose 
they employed ovens, heated by lamps to an even temperature 
of 106 degrees. The old Greeks and Romans had famous 
strains of chickens. In their time cock fighting was much 
in vogue. Of the bantams they raised, Pliny speaks, refer- 
ring to them as “a dwarfish kind of hen that is extra little, 
and yet fruitful.” In Rome the poultry did not lack respect 
and consideration. No magistrate would open or close 
his doors before their pleasure was known, and upon their 
direction the imperial fasces were advanced or contrariwise. 
Accounts are extant, in languages long dead, of woolly hens, 
which are said to have formerly existed ; of hairy hens also, 
and of wingless and tailless fowls ; of horned roosters and 
other barnyard curiosities. Unfortunately, however, like 
the dodo and the great auk, these are all extinct. 
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IN CONSIDERATION OF LOVE—A LEGAL OPINION * 





The suit of Andrew Meldrum vs. Mary Meldrum was 
brought in Denver for the reconveyance of property which 
Meldrum had given to his wife before they were divorced. 
Meldrum agreed upon a divorce separation, and Mary claims 
that she agreed to reconvey to him certain property, 
which he had given her soon after their marriage. In the 
mean time she went away, and Meldrum got the divorce 
himself. Mrs. Meldrum claims that she fully intended 
carrying out her part of the contract, but that in her absence 
Meldrum filed a cross bill for the reconveyance of this 
property. Meldrum claims that Polly had been too intimate 
with another man before she got her divorce, and that for 
that reason he desired to get his property back from her, 
claiming that she had deceived him to obtain it. Polly 
claims that her friendship for the co-respondent was always 
of the most ordinary kind, that she married the plaintiff 
at the solicitation of her parents, and that there was no 
fraud in the case. Here is the opinion of the Court. 





“ These parties, the plaintiff and defendant, were mar- 
ried on December 3, I believe 1884, after the usual season of 
courtship, and on October 3, 1886, that being the birthday 
of defendant, this first conveyance in controversy was made, 
and a few months thereafter the second conveyance, that 
being, I think, the 16th day of February, 1886 ; and this suit 
is brought to set aside both these conveyances upon the 
ground of their being obtained by fraud of the defendant 
on the plaintiff, they being conveyances without what is 
known in law as reliable consideration, but a ‘ good’ con- 
sideration if no fraud exists. The Court is satisfied from 
the evidence that at the time of his marriage, and before 
and afterward, the plaintiff was deeply in love with the 
defendant to that extent which with men is infatuation 
almost ; and the Court is further satisfied thateat the time 
and before and afterward the defendant did not at any 
time love the plaintiff, and that in one sense of the word 
the marriage on her part was for a mercenary motive ; that 
is, in one sense she married him for his money. 





“ Where a woman thus marries a man for his money— 
and I mean by that, he being rich, wealthy, prosperous, will 
furnish her a good home, and she will play upon him to 
have him expend money for her in their home, and sur- 
round her with luxury and comfort, although she has no 
affection for him, but if she intends to remain his wife and 
to spend her life with him the Court cannot say that that is 
fraud, because it is apparent to the Court that many of the 
marriages in this age and time are just like that. So if 
people, although they have that mercenary idea, remain 
pure, and their conduct is unexceptionable, no court will 
set aside a conveyance from the husband to the wife be- 
cause the wife does not love her husband, or because the 
husband does not love the wife. Courts of equity cannot 
measure this mysterious thing called love and affection— 
can’t determine where the standard is that will support or 
defeat a conveyance. It is beyond the domains of the courts 
of law or equity. So that so long as this defendant intend- 
ed and purposed to continue to be the wife of the plaintiff 
and to live with him at his home or her house, and to 
make her conduct to him and the world that of a respect- 
able wife, the Court can find no fault with her, although it 
believes there was an entire absence of affection on her 





* From a decision report in Denver Tribune. 


part. It appears to the Court that she married him without 
love, believing that he was wealthy and would furnish her 
a good home, surround her with comfort and luxury, and 
that her purpose was to make the best of it, although it was 
barren to her heart, and that condition and frame of mind 
continued up to and at the time of this first conveyance and 
that the first conveyance made on the 3d day of October, 
1884, as a birthday present, was a voluntary deed of gift by 
this man in consideration of love and affection, or rather 
moved by love and affection toward his wife, and the pres- 
ent being made at her solicitation. That she may solicit such 
things I think there can be no controversy. At her solici- 
tation and moved by his love and affection for her he made 
her this voluntary deed of gift for the ranch in Delta. 
And the Court cannot say there was any fraud used. 





“The evidence satisfies this Court that after that time 
this feeling which is described by the defendant herself as 
love and affection, but which the Court cannot say was 
love and affection, but only toleration—simply toleration 
of the presence of this man in view of the fact that he was 
her husband—that this feeling had been undergoing, per- 
haps, prior to this time, somewhat of a change, the feeling 
of toleration growing into gradual indifference to him and 
his interests, and this growing in degrees until it passed 
the line of indifference and became dislike, and ripened 
from that into antipathy and disgust and despair ; and that 
she reached a point where hate became the dominant pas- 
sion, hate toward him, utter dislike, utter disgust ; and 
that then she conceived the design that she would obtain 
from him all that was possible, and then abandon him. 





“As a mere moral matter the Court does not look upon 
this as anything particularly heinous—that is, this change 
of heart from toleration to disgust. It is one of the things 
that even philosophers cannot trace ; and the emotions of 
love and hate are entirely independent of the will. It is 
not any particular act that a person does that makes one 
love or hate. It is an indefinable something—a force 
between two individuals that causes these emotions of love 
and hate, and no human philosophy can trace it. So the 
mere fact of change does not appear to the Court to 
be particularly heinous; it is only the purpose that is 
formed as the result of this; and even that may be excus- 
able upon moral grounds, if it is not upon legal ones—the 
purpose, the design, that resulted from this disgust, that 
ended in despair and in her getting property from her 
husband to her own benefit and then abandoning him and 
ceasing to live with him as his wife. A ruse of loving. 





“The Court fails to discover any particularly offensive 
thing in the alleged relations existing between this woman 
and the co-respondent. Perhaps there was, but the proof 
don’t disclose it sufficiently to believe that it ever amounted 
tointimacy. There was doubtless a fondness between them 
in the minds of both. Perhaps there may have been love, 
but at least it does not appear that they allowed that love 
to ripen. Her connections with him were doubtless impru- 
dent—doubtless vexatious and distracting to the man who 
loved her—otherwise imprudent, and in one sense unfaith- 
ful to him. With these views the Court will be compelled 
to cancel and set aside the second conveyance and to leave 
the first as valid and binding.” 
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JOURNALISTIC APHORISMS—WITTY AND MOST WISE 





With the horseman, life is but a span. —Puck. 

Whom the gods love die drunk.—N. Y. Herald. 

It is not tea—but it’s nice—coffee.—Mail-Express. 

Nothing succeeds like another man’s success.— Post. 

The office that seeks the man is generally the police 
office.—Rochester Post-Express. 

The rifle, though not at all sociable in its habits, rarely 
goes off by itself—Harper’s Bazar. 

In the minds of men entirely great there isn’t very much 
of themselves.—Washington Critic. 

“A woman feels where man thinks.” 
what makes him bald.—Baltimore Sun. 

Time waits for no man because some men are so long 
in coming to time.—Yonkers Statesman. 

A rolling stone gathers no moss and a setting hen hatches 
no celluloid eggs.—Duluth Paragrapher. 

The “big head” is a complaint almost always peculiar 
to very small men.—San Francisco Alta. 

Waiting for the letter that never came. 
cad waiting for an “h.”—Wall St. News. 

“A public office is a private snap” is the correct, the 
honest, vocalization.—Pittsburg Chronicle. 

The man who volunteers the information that he is sober 
is not to be believed.—Washington Critic. 

You never see aman go up a side street with a long 
string of fish, never.—Ottawa Local News. 

We shall see what we shall see when we see it and not 
very much before.—New Orleans Picayune. 

We repeat certain lies over and over again until we 
believe them ourselves.— Philadelphia Call. 

Young ladies do not have to go to a cook-book to learn 
how to make “ kisses.”—New Haven News. 

A doctor always remembers kindly his first patient—if 
the patient lives—San Francisco Chronicle. 

There are many blessings attached to poverty. But they 
are fearfully disguised.—Rochester Express. 

A million dollars goes a long ways toward makin’ an 
ordinary citizen a statesman.—Boston Globe. ' 

Funny, that after a man has given his word he should 
try so hard to keep it ?—St. Alban’s Messenger. 

Most of the trouble in life comes from the necessity of 
having things you don’t need.—S. F. Chronicle. 

“Tt is sometimes dangerous to think.” This is probably 
when a person speculates.—Yonkers Statesman. 

After a lynching bee in Texas, recently, a couple of men 
hung about, unable to leave the scene.—Siftings. 

The early bird catches the worm, but the man who stays 
up all night sees “ snakes.” —Yonkers Statesman. 

It doesn’t take very long for some men to pull the feath- 
ers out of a whisky cocktail.—St. Louis Republic. 

“It's queer how some people make money,” remarked 
one counterfeiter to another.—Merchant Travelen 

It is perfectly true that man is born a bachelor, but no 
woman was ever born an old maid.—Evening Sun. 

The boy who undertook to ride a horse radish is now 
tearfully practicing on a saddle of mutton.—Truth. 

Yes, a light rain will do the farming community if it is 
only heavy enough to come down.—N. Y. Tribune. 

The architect of his own fortune often has to alter the 
plans and specifications.—Rochester Post-Express. 

It is the early riser who catches miasmatic troubles where 
there are any around.—Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 

My friend, don’t have too many friends until you suc- 
ceed in business. This is business.—St. Paul Globe. 


Yes, and that’s 


The British 


Some men are good because goodness pays best, and 
then, some are good for nothing.—Springfield Union. 
Everything is unhealthy except the uncomfortable things 
which nobody cares for.—Martha’s Vineyard Herald. 
Material used in opium smoking is called a “lay out.”— 
Nothing could be more appropriate.—Boston Gazette. 
Richard III. probably had the nightmare when he 
offered his kingdom for a horse.—Duluth Paragrapher. 
Politically “ above suspicion” is first cousin, perhaps a 
nearer relation, to “ beneath contempt.”—N. Y. Times. 
There is something peculiar about gravity-—in the earth 
it attracts while in men it repels.—Binghamton Leader. 
The man who lends a hand too often frequently finds 


_ himself without a leg to stand on.—Providence Journal. 


Talk is cheap. If talk were dear we should have less 
trouble and more work in Congress.—Philadelphia Press. 

To the young man who has been too fast there will 
come a time when he must wait.—New Orleans Picayune. 

Would-be-Suicide : Yes, there is luck in odd numbers. 
You drown the third time you sink.—N. Y. Evening Sun. 

The collector of paradoxes is referred to the case of a 
man who “ died from the effects of a fast life.” —N. Y. Sun. 

The judges are now nearly as well paid as the baseball 
players, but the game is not so interesting —Toronto News. 

If your hat blows off in the street follow it with gentle 
dignity. Somebody will chase it for you.—Harper’s Bazar. 

A small man is not necessarily a big liar, but every big 
liar is a small man in a small business.—Oil City Blizzard. 

Wanted for a museum—any one of any three cheers that 
were not “ given with a will.”"—San Francisco Examiner. 

When a man has a conviction that the world owes him a 
living, the best and only thing he can do is to go to work 
immediately and collect the debt.—Maritime Reporter. 

“Gentleness cannot be kicked into a cow,” says an ex- 
change. Neither can tenderness or there wouldn’t be so 
much tough beefsteak where we board.— Danville Breeze. 

“It is not the reformer who talks loudest who does most 
good.” A silver dollar always makes more noise in the 
contribution box than a $5 bill.— Albany Journal. 

Very often the man who “boils with indignation” one 
day simmers with regret the next morning, especially if 
his wrath be put in cold type.—Baltimore American. 

How much argument it takes, often, to answer a question 
which there is no occasion for asking, or to establish a 
point already obvious !—Syracuse Christian Advocate. 

To see an expression of severe simplicity and childlike 
innocence in a man’s face, watch him when he gets two 
dollars change out of a one dollar bill.—Boston Globe. 

The worst hindrance to church growth is the habit that 
some of the members have of borrowing trouble and pay- 
ing a high rate of interest.—Hartford Religious Herald. 

Many a man can show resignation in a great bereave- 
ment whose daily life is in large part devoted to grumbling 
over the little ills of life.—Christian Inquirer. 

When William Shakespeare lived (says a Bostonian) 
there was no Boston. That was William’s gravest mistake. 
He ought to have postponed himself.—Observer. 

“Something must be done to clean out the Standard 
Oil Trust !”—Exchange. We echo the sentiment. Let it 
swallow the Castor Oil Trust.—Chicago Tribune. 

What a beautifully silent old world it would be if men 
talked only as much as they think. A fellow would have 
to carry an old-fashioned rattle to make a noise with.— 
Shoe and Leather Reporter. 
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ALEXANDRE DUMAS—HOW HE LIVES AND WORKS# 





Nobody in France is better known to the general public, 
nobody has addressed bolder words to the world at large, 
nobody has been more prodigal of his talent and good for- 
tune, than Alexandre Dumas. And, at the same time, 
nobody guards himself more carefully from the intrusion 
of curious outsiders. You must be of his intimate circle 
if you would know the private life of this remarkable man. 
“I give the world the best of me,” he once said ; “my 
mind, what I know, what I find. In return I think I have 
a right to keep for my friends and those who have an affec- 
tion for me something which they alone may see.” As I 
have the honor of enjoying Alexandre Dumas’ friendship, 
I am able to speak with exactness about his inner life, 
about his charming home and his delightful family. 





Alexandre Dumas de la Pailleterie is now sixty-three, 
but he enjoys such good health and is always in such 
happy spirits that he does not seem to have entered his 
grand climacteric. Look at that proud, powerful head, 
without a wrinkle on its front, with the black hair of 
younger days now gray and frizzy, scarcely thinned even 
on the crown. The forehead is lofty and haughty, heavy 
brows arch the soft blue eyes, the lips are voluptuous, and 
disclose a fine set of white teeth when the face breaks into 
a smile. The heavy lower jaw ends in a prominent chin. 
‘The complexion is a dull brown, as if tanned, and is 
relieved by a delicate rose tint on the cheeks. Dumas is 
tall, robust, solidly built. His broad shoulders are a little 
rounded. He has muscular hands, streaked with veins en 
relief, the fingers being supple and delicate—the hand of a 
writer, or, if necessary, of an athlete. 


Dumas lives at No. 98 Avenue de Villiers, in a fine new 
quarter of Paris, which was a sandy plain fifteen years ago. 
His hotel is three stories high. You enter from the street 
into a garden. The front door is on the left, while the 
servants’ quarters, stables and carriage house are at the 
back of the garden. You are first struck by a large statue 
of the elder Dumas, one of the last creations of Gustave 
Doré, a copy of the statue which adorns the Place Mal- 
sherbes, a few hundred yards away. On either hand are 
two remarkable ecclesiastic stalls of the Renaissance, while 
above them thick ivy leaves cover the high walls that shut 
in the garden. To enter the house, you must ring again 
at the double glass door, which is opened by a man ser- 
vant, who shows you the way into the drawing-room, com- 
posed of two distinct parts. This salon was formed by 
pulling down a partition and throwing together two large 
rooms. The portion on the right, as you enter, is fur- 
nished in Louis XV. style. The furniture is covered with 
rose-colored figured silk, the figures consisting of large 
white medallions, with bouquets of red and tea roses in the 
center. To the left, in front of the mantel-piece, with a 
large mirror over it, is an admirable portrait of Mme. 
Alexandre Dumas, by the well-known artist, Jules Lefevre. 


The other half of the drawing-room is separated from 
the part described by a life-size white marble nymph, 
standing on a dark purple velvet pedestal. And this por- 
tion of the salon differs entirely from the other half. Here 
everything is Chinese and Japanese. The chairs and tables 
are of stained bamboo and are upholstered in faded rose- 





* From article by Theodore Massiac of Figaro in N. Y. Star. 


colored velours de Genes. The doors are made of bamboo 
and the ceiling is decorated with Japanese drawings. On 
every hand are Chinese fans, screens of ancient Chinese 
lacquer and odd figures and knicknacks from the East, 
among them a gilded Buddha emerging from his shell. 
The skin of an enormous brown bear on the floor also 
attracts attention. Here it is that the host receives ordi- 
nary visitors, and those who come to make ceremonious 
calls. Intimate friends climb two flights of a fine old 
oaken staircase to the study of the dramatist, where the eye 
is gratified with a mass of pictures and books. In the 
middle of this well-lighted room is an immense writing 
table laden with letters, papers, books and a stand of pen- 
holders, where bristle as many as thirty yellow goose-quills. 
Dumas will have nothing to do with the steel nor the gold 
pen, and the legibility of his chirography suffers in conse- 
quence. Next to this study is the author’s bedroom. 
Here are pictures and other objects of art, a beautiful set 
of Sevres and Saxe being especially noticeable on the 
mantel-piece. The bed is low and wide, with a spring and 
hair mattress. The only luxurious things in the room are 
objects of art. There is an admirable picture gallery, com- 
posed principally of modern pictures; everything in the 
dining-room is in the best of taste. 





Some twenty-five years ago Alexandre Dumas married a 
noble native of Finland—Princess Narischkine, nee Knar- 
ring—by whom he has had two daughters—Colette, mar- 
ried about seven years ago to M. Maurice Lippmann, and 
Jeannine. But the father still preserves most of the habits 
acquired when a young bachelor. Dumas is an early riser. 
He is out of bed at 6.30 in summer and at 7 in winter. 
After dressing he goes to his study, where he lights his 
own fire, reads his letters, receives his friends and works a 
little. He does not read the papers, for he generally hears 
the news before it gets into the journals. His first break- 
fast consists of a glass of cold milk; the second, which 
occurs at noon, js a very plain meal. After eating, Dumas 
works until about four, when he goes out for a promenade. 
He walks rapidly, with head erect, rolling his shoulders a 
little. He dines at seven and goes to bed between ten and 
eleven. He is a light eater, but a heavy sleeper. He 
needs from eight to nine hours of repose. He enjoys 
exercise and plays billiards with this in view. He is very 
orderly. I have seen him more than once, feather duster 
in hand, busily employed in dusting his study; at another 
time, I have found him in his shirt-sleeves, aided by a ser- 
vant, changing the place of a piece of furniture. It is on 
Sunday that he indulges in this house-cleaning mania. 


Toward the middle of May, Alexandre Dumas leaves 
Paris for Marly, a few miles away, where he bought a place 
some time ago. One of his neighbors is Victorien Sardou. 
The whole family accompanies him, even M. and Mme. 
Lippmann and the grandchildren. At the end of June 
they all move on to Puys, near Etretat, on the Channel, 
where the dramatist has a fine establishment, and where he 
remains until the end of September. Here it is that Dumas 
does most of his literary work, and here will be finished his 
new five-act drama which is to be brought out next winter 
at the Theatre Francais. The piece is already under way, 
but the author will not go seriously to work at it until sur- 
rounded with the quiet of the seaside. 


s 
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SPECIAL VERSE-TOPIC—OF LOVE AND LOVING 





To Love—Shakespeare 
—‘Is to be all made of sighs and tears ; 

It is to be all made of faith and service ; 
It is to be all made of fantasy, 
All made of passion, and all made of wishes, 
All adoration, duty and observance ; 
All humbleness, all patience and impatience, 
All purity, all trial, all obedience.” 


I see the feet that fain would climb, 
You but the steps that turn astray ; 

I see the soul unharmed, sublime, 
You but the garment and the clay. 


You see a mortal, weak, misled, 
Dwarfed ever by the earthly clod ; 
I see how manhood, perfected, 


@ 


The Wanton—Rosalind 
“Love in my bosom like a bee, 
Doth suck his sweet ; 
Now with his wings he plays with me, 
Now with his feet. 
Within my eyes he makes his nest, 
His bed amidst my tender breast, 
My kisses are his daily feast, 
And yet he robs me of my rest. 
Ah! Wanton! Wanton!” 


Bondage of Love—The Spectator 
Love holds me so! 
I would that I could go! 
I flutter up and down, and to and fro, 
In vain—Love holds me so. 


Love, let me go— 

I seek him high and low, 

I wander up and down and to and fro. 
In vain, in vain—and life is cruel woe, 
Since Love has let me go. 


Love is Love—Richard Realf 
Art is fine—but love is finer. 
Who can paint a soul? 
Seek’st thou beauty ? What's diviner, 
Fragment or the whole ? 


Song is sweet—but love is sweeter. 
Was there ever hymn, 

That for compass or for meter, 
Awed the seraphim ? 


Thought is great—but love is greater. 
Who can search out truth ? 

Love alone is revelator ; 
Love is love, in sooth. 


Irreconcilable—Home Journal 
Love is love, and fate is fate; 

Age and youth should never mate. 
Age is bent and full of care, 
Youth and love are debonair ; 

Fate is cold and love is hot, 
Youth is warm and age is not ; 
Youth goes laughing, out of breath, 
Age goes whining down to death ; 
Youth and age should never mate— 
For youth is love, and age is fate. 


True Love—Boston Fournal 
I think true love is never blind, 
But rather brings an added light ; 
An inner vision quick to find 
The beauties hid from common sight. 


No soul can ever clearly see 
Another's highest, noblest part, 
Save through the sweet philosophy 

And loving wisdom of the heart. 


Your unanointed eyes shall fall 

On him who fills my soul with light ; 
You do not see my friend at all 

You see what hides him from your sight. 
5 


May reach the stature of a god. 


Blinded I stood, as now you stand, 

Till on mine eyes, with touches sweet, 
Love, the deliverer, laid his hand, 

And lo! I worship at his feet ! 


Dream Love—N. O. Times-Democrat 

There is a mate for every heart 
That throbs beneath the sun, 

Though some by fate are kept apart 
Till life is nearly done ; 

Where is the loyal heart and hand 
Shall make my life complete ? 

God bless my Love, on sea or land, 
Until our paths shall meet ! 


My faith is sure 
And will endure, 

Till that glad hour shall be ; 
Sweet moment haste 
Across the waste 

And bring my Love to me. 


The glow of morn is in her face, 
Its dew-lights in her eyes, 

Amid her hair the peerless grace 
That tints the morning skies ; 

And, oh, her feet, her little feet, 
They are so lithe and small, 

I dream I catch their rhythmic beat 
Whene'er the rose leaves fall. 


Yes, oft in dreams 
With sunny gleams 
Her winsome smile I see. 
Sweet moment haste 
Across the waste 
And bring my Love to me! 
Love's Reveillee—From L’ Amour 
Love in a lethargy once slept 
A week without awaking ; 
And day and night his mother wept, 
As if her heart were breaking. 
The graces pinched the boy in vain ; 
He never felt their stinging. 
They sang to him a Papain strain ; 
He slept through all the singing. 


To Jove at length the goddess soared 
Most miserably crying, 

“Oh save my son, heaven's mightiest Lord ! 
The God of Love is dying !” 

“ To earth,” said Jove, “ once more repair, 
And cease your cries and weeping, 

A friendly leach will meet you there, 
Who'll cure Love's over sleeping.” 


Venus flew back ; the boy was free ; 
For Jove, on special mission, 

Had sent him green-eyed Jealousy, 
Juno's own state physician. 

The cure, much worse than the disease, 
Olympus shook with laughter ; 

For Love was never at his ease, 
And never slumbered after. 
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KANSAS AND PARSON JIM—A FRONTIER SKETCH* 





Rather more than twenty years ago there was, about 
midway between Denver and Colorado Springs, a point of 
the road where the broad valley narrowed into a deep and 
wide gorge known as the George Washington Gulch, If 
one had about that time quietly investigated among the 
strange characters who formed the curiously cosmopolitan 
population of that Colorado valley with a view to learning 
who among their number was held in the highest esteem 
he would have found that “the parson” was the man. 

Parson Jim’s record and capabilities were hardly such 
as would recommend him as a candidate for church in 
communities laying claim to advanced civilization. He 
could not read the Pentateuch in the original Hebrew, or 
discuss the Thirty-nine Articles; but he was a dead shot 
with a revolver, and could ride the back of a bucking 
broncho. The Westminster Catechism was a sealed book 
to Parson Jim, but he could set a broken limb, raise a tent, 
or build a shanty with the next man. And because he was 
as cool as ice when fiery blood coursed through the veins 
of other men—because he was as brave as a lion—because 
he was gentle as a woman with sick men—because he had 
a big heart—because he spoke kindly words—and because 
nothing came amiss to Parson Jim, the rough specimens 
of humanity in George Washington Gulch loved him. 

Parson Jim made his appearance in the Gulch during 
the winter immediately following the summer when the 
Hon. Samuel Green made his important discovery of the 
existence of silver in the valley. He arrived on a handsome 
roan mare, without bag or baggage, and made his quarters 
at the rude hotel connected with the Rocky Mountain Sam- 
ple Rooms. During the evening there was a scuffle in the 
large bar-room and the new-comer looked in through one of 
the doors to see what was the trouble. A young and slender 
lad was struggling with a brutal-looking, muscular giant of 
twice his age. Just as the new arrival appeared on the 
scene, the younger combatant got in a blow which evi- 
dently hurt. Quick as lightning the big fellow drew his 
knife, and raised it preparatory to plunging it into the lad. 

“ Hands off, you bully!” shouted the stranger in the 
doorway. The burly fighter glanced rapidly in the direc- 
tion from whence these words came. 

“ Drop that knife!” thundered the stranger, at the same 
time laying his hand upon his pistol pocket. 

The bully noticed the last-named action and, letting go 
the boy, drew a heavy revolver, which he leveled at the 
interfering stranger. 

“Throw up your hands, quick!” shouted the latter. 
But the fellow did not hear the warning. Click! went 
the hammers of the pistols. Bang! went one of the re- 
volvers—the stranger’s—and the big man fell—dead. 

Then there was a momentary silence, followed by some 
queer ejaculations: “ Dead as a Injin!” “Sarved him 
right!” ‘“Stranger’s a plucky un!” “ Be-ewtiful shot !” 
“Who air you, stranger, anyhow ?” 

“ Boys,” said the new arrival, when at last he had a 
chance to speak, “ this is a sort of business that I am not 
fond of. Sometimes it is necessary, though, as it has 
been to-night. I am sorry ; but let’s say no more about it. 
You want to know who I am? Well, I’m a preacher ; and 
there’ll be preaching in this room, with the landlord’s per- 
mission, next Sunday morning at ten o'clock.” 

It was a strange introduction for a preacher, but it was 
perhaps the best one he could have had in that wild place. 

* From Chambers’ Journal. 





In those old coach days there was one serious drawback 
to traveling between Denver and George Washington 
Gulch—the road was infested by a small but hitherto 
invincible band of desperadoes under the leadership of 
a regular daredevil known as “ Kansas.” This man “ Kan- 
sas” had attacked and robbed the coaches fifteen or eigh- 
teen times within six months, and though he had never 
been known to be accompanied by more than three con- 
federates, his band was the terror of the stage drivers. 

Late in the evening gf a summer day when, with the 
exception of a party of gamblers at the Sample Rooms, 
all the citizens of the Gulch were soundly sleeping, a soli- 
tary horseman rode up to the unpretentious shanty which 
did duty for a parsonage. It was nothing but a two-roomed 
hut, rudely constructed and roughly furnished. On this 
occasion the “parsonage” was in sole charge of Ah Wing, 
a “heathen Chinee "—-Parson Jim’s cook and chambermaid. 
The parson was off, as he frequently was, on a trip down 
the valley. The Celestial was surprised and frightened, 
when he was summoned by aviolent hammering at the bar- 
red door. He cautiously drew back the wooden bolt and 
peered out. Close to the door he beheld a stalwart man, with 
long, black hair and heavy mustache, holding in one hand 
the bridle of a large horse, on his stalwart left arm he 
carried a girl, evidently dead or in a fainting condition. 

“Where is the parson ?” asked the stranger. 

“Parson Jim he go way muchee ; he no come home till 
Slunday,” replied the surprised Chinaman. 

“Well, hold my horse. This young woman is very sick, 
and I’m going to lay her on the parson’s bed.” 

He entered the room and tenderly laid his burden on 
the camp cot which Parson Jim used for a bed. Then he 
tore a fly-leaf from an old book which he saw lying around, 
and wrote hastily and somewhat clumsily a few words. 

“See here,” he said to the Chinaman, as he stepped to 
the door, “give this piece of paper to the parson as soon 
as he returns. This young lady has fainted. Pretty soon 
she will come around. When she does see that you take 
good care of her. My name is Kansas.” 

The Chinaman perceptibly trembled as he heard the 
dreaded name, but said nothing, and the handsome stranger 
sprang to his horse and rode away. 

Ah Wing quietly surveyed his new charge, and saw that 
she was a yellow-haired, fair-complexioned girl of perhaps 
fifteen or sixteen years, slender, and evidently unused to 
work of any kind. The Chinaman kept watch all night, 
and noticed that the girl passed from her faint into an easy 
slumber. 

It was six o'clock in the morning, and the girl was still 
sleeping, when Parson Jim returned. Ah Wing handed the 
note to his master. It was written in a rough, unknown 
hand, but this is what he managed to decipher : 

Parson: You are understood to be a pretty good fellow. This 
girl’s father was accidentally shot this evening in a scuffle with the 
coach people. She must be cared for, and I select you for the job. 
I know your record, and you are the only man in Colorado I would 
trust with an unprotected girl. I will see that you are supplied from 
time to time with money for her keep. Be true to this trust, or look 
out for KANSAS. 

The parson twirled the paper in his fingers, shoved it 
into his hip pocket, and then questioned Ah Wing. 

“ What kind of a fellow brought the girl here?” 

“Muchee fine Melican man,” replied the Chinaman. 

“Would you know him again if you saw him?” 

“Yes, siree. Ah Wing no fool.” 
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Half an hour later the fair young stranger opened her 
eyes, and the parson, in his homely but pleasant way, pro- 
ceeded to make her feel at home. 

“I am afraid, miss, that you have just passed through 
serious trouble, but try and feel that you are at least safe 
and among friends. You are welcome to all this poor 
house affords, and anything that we can do for you.” 

But the girl burst into a flood of tears, and could speak 
no words but “ Poor father—poor father !” 

Later on, Parson Jim learned that she and her father 
were the only passengers on the preceding day to Denver, 
and that they were passing through to Colorado Springs 
on their way to New Orleans. The coach was attacked by 
highwaymen, and as the girl’s father, Mr. Winship, rather 
unwisely resisted them, he was shot dead. Then the girl 
had fainted, and remembered nothing until she had found 
herself in Parson Jim’s best room. Her name, she said, 
was Ethel Winship. 

Putting the girl’s story and the contents of the note 
together, it looked as though the desperado Kansas had 
killed the girl’s father, and, prompted by some feeling of 
remorse, had undertaken to help the bereaved daughter. 

A day or two later, when Ethel was somewhat rested, 
Parson Jim had another talk with her. 

“What would you like to do?” he said. 

“ Oh, sir, there is nothing for me to do. Get me work 
of some kind here in this place. We had no friends— 
father and I had lived and traveled together since my 
mother died, many years ago. We were getting poor, too, 
I know, and my father had some plans of his own, but 
_ what they were I do not know.” 

“My poor child,” said Parson Jim, in his kindly voice, 
“Tam truly sorry for you. If you can be content in my 
rough home for a while, stay here until we can manage 
something better for you. I have no one for whom I care 
or who cares for me—only the boys in the camp.” 

So she stayed, and found that Parson Jim’s words were 
true. She could not have been treated more asa lady had 
she been an earl’s daughter and the guest of a dowager 
duchess. As the weeks passed, Parson Jim managed to 
add a couple of cute little rooms to the parsonage, one of 
which was “ my lady’s chamber,” and the other the “ par- 
lor.” Then, too, pretty carpets and furniture came from 
Denver, and the boys began to think the parson was put- 
ting on “lugs.” But they excused a good deal in the 
parson, and really vied with one another in paying homage 
in their rough way to the parson’s ward. 

Of course, they soon knew the story, and Parson Jim 
had shown the Hon. Samuel Green and one or two others 
the note that Kansas had left with Ethel Winship. 

Three years slipped quickly away at George Washington 
Gulch. The robber had evidently not forgotten his promise 
to provide for the girl, for at odd times a packet of money 
had been found on the parson’s window-sill marked “ From 
Kansas.” It had always been placed there over night in a 
mysterious manner, for no one was ever seen to do it. 
Parson Jim himself still preached every Sunday in the Sam- 
ple Rooms, and was still a prime favorite with the miners. 

Ethel Winship had grown into a beautiful woman, and 
was as good as she was pretty. Parson Jim perceived this. 
Parson Jim was in love with his ward. 

One evening in the springtime he told Ethel of his love 
and asked her to be his wife. 

“I cannot answer that question, dear Jim,” said the girl. 
“Myself is the only reward which I can offer any man, 
because I have naught else. So I have long ago made up 
my mind to keep myself to offer, if needs be, as a reward 
tothe man who shall kill or capture Kansas. If it were not 
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for that firm resolve I would say ‘ Yes’ at once—for, Jim, 
you deserve my love and all I can give you.” 

Parson Jim heard these words sadly enough, but he 
thought too much of Ethel and her resolves to seek hastily 
to turn her from her purpose, even for his own benefit. 

Early in the following summer, toward sunset, Ethel sat 
on the porch of the parsonage, quite alone. The parson 
was away, and had been away all day, and might not return 
until the following evening. One of the men from the 
Gulch approached and doffed his hat. 

“ Parson in, miss ?” 

“No, Zeke ; he is away to-day.” 

“Well, I wuz jest a goin’ to tell him that we've got news 
that Kansas is likely ter be up ter mischief ‘way about ten 
miles along ther valley ter night. It’s the first time we ever 
got a pointer as ter Kansas’s tricks, and some uv us thought 
as like enuff we might make up a little crowd to down his 
nobs. Parson’s mostly game fer business that’s right an’ 
squar, so I came up to tell him.” 

Ethel’s eyes flashed and the warm blood coursed quickly 
through her veins as a wild thought occurred to her. She 
could ride like an Indian, and she was a dead shot; Parson 
Jim had taken a special delight in making her a good horse- 
woman and clever with a pistol. 

“T will go,” she said. “I’m not going to ask if I may 
go; I am going, Zeke.” 

“ All right miss, only it’s risky work an’ not fit for ladies. 
Mebbe ther parson wouldnt’t like fer’ yer ter go?” 

“Yes, he would, Zeke—yes, he would.” 

So Ethel joined the party of fifteen or twenty armed 
men who rode out that night for the purpose of captur- 
ing, if possible, Kansas and his desperadoes. They rode 
in as wide a line as the valley would permit, so that no 
company of horsemen might pass them unnoticed. About 
ten o’clock at night they espied four horsemen, evidently 
awaiting the coach, and closed in upon them. There 
was a sharp, quick interchange of pistol shots. Three 
of the robbers and three of their pursuers fell from their 
saddles. The fourth desperado put spurs to his horse 
and dashed right through the crowd of miners, who, 
in their surprise at his action, allowed him to pass. The 
desperate man emptied all the charges of his revolver be- 
hind him as he galloped, threw the pistol down and drew 
another from his belt. He rode in the direction of Ethel 
and Zeke, and they could see that he was a magnificent 
man, with long black hair and a black mustache. 

“Kansas!” muttered Zeke. 

Ethel no sooner heard that detested name than she lev- 
eled a revolver at the man riding rapidly past. Click— 
bang—and a bullet lodged in the brain of the highwayman. 
A dozen men rode up and lifted the man. He was dead. 

They laid him back on the ground, and one of the men 
more curious than the rest, proceeded to examiné the 
wound in his temple. To do so he brushed back the long 
hair and found it was false. Then he looked closely at the 
heavy mustache ; that also was false ; so he pulled both 
wig and mustache from the dead man. As he did so a 
long and piercing scream rent the air, and Ethel Winship 
threw herself upon the corpse of the highwayman. 

“Oh, my God! my poor Jim !—my poor Jim ! 
murdered you!” and then she fainted. 

“Parson Jim!” almost whispered a dozen mea. 

One of the slightly wounded ruffians, who stood near, 
between two of his captors, nodded his head. 

“Yes, Parson Jim. We called him Kansas.” 

When they lifted the girl from the dead body of Parson 
Jim, or Kansas, Ethel Winship’s lover and the slayer.of 
her father, she, too, was dead. 
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ROBERT INGERSOLL’S EULOGY OF ROSCOE CONKLING#* 





Roscoe Conkling—a great man, an orator, a statesman, 
a lawyer, a distinguished citizen of the Republic, in the 
zenith of his fame and power has reached his journey’s 
end ; and we are met here in the city of his birth to pay 
our tribute to his worth and work. He earned and held 
a proud position in the public thought. He stood for inde- 
pendence, for courage, and, above all, for absolute integ- 
rity, and his name was known and honored by many mil- 
lions of his fellow-men. The literature of many lands is 
rich with the tributes that gratitude, admiration, and love 
have paid to the great and honored dead. These tributes 
disclose the character of nations, the ideals of the human 
race. In them we find the estimates of greatness—the 
deeds and lives that challenged praise and thrilled the 
hearts of men. In the presence of death the good man 
judges as he would be judged. He knows that men are 
only fragments—that the greatest walk in shadow, and 
that faults and failures mingle with the lives of all. 





In the grave should be buried the prejudices and passions 
born of conflict. Charity should hold the scales in which 
are weighed the deeds of men. Peculiarities, traits born 
of locality and surroundings—these are but the dust of the 
race—these are accidents, drapery, clothes, fashions, that 
have nothing to do with the man except to hide his 
character. They are the clouds that cling to the moun- 
tains. Time gives us clearer vision. ‘That which was 
merely local fades away. The words of envy are forgotten, 
and all there is of sterling worth remains. He who was 
called a partisan is a patriot. The revolutionist and the 
outlaw are the founders of nations, and he who was re- 
garded as a scheming, selfish politician becomes a states- 
man, a philosohper, whose words and deeds shed light. 
Fortunate is that nation great enough to know the great. 
When a great man dies—one who has nobly fought the 
battle of a life, who has been faithful to every trust, and 
has uttered his highest, noblest thought—one who has 
stood proudly by the right in spite of jeer and taunt, nei- 
ther stopped by foe nor swerved by friend—in honoring 
him, in speaking words of praise and love above his dust, 
we pay a tribute to ourselves. 





How poor this world would be without its graves, with- 
out the memories of its mighty dead. Only the voiceless 
speak forever. Intelligence, integrity, and courage are the 
great pillars that support the State. Above ail, the citi- 
zens of a free nation should honor the brave and indepen- 
dent man—the man of stainless integrity, of will and intel- 
lectual force. Such men are the Atlases on whose mighty 
shoulders rest the great fabric of the Republic. Flatterers, 
cringers, crawlers, time-servers are the dangerous citizens 
of a democracy. They who gain applause and power by 
pandering to the mistakes, the prejudices, and passions of 
the multitude are the enemies of liberty. When the intelli- 
gent submit to the clamor of the many, anarchy begins, 
and the Republic reaches the edge of chaos. Mediocrity 
touched with ambition flatters the base and calumniates 
the great, while the true patriot, who will do neither, is 
sacrificed. 


In a government of the people a leader should be a 
teacher—he should carry the torch of truth. Most people 





*Full text of the oration delivered at Albany, May gth, by Col. 
Robert G. Ingersoll in eulogy of the life of Roscoe Conkling : 


are the slaves of habit, followers of custom, believers in the 
wisdom of the past, and were it not for brave and splendid 
souls “the dust of antique time would lie unswept and 
mountainous error be too highly heaped for truth to over- 
peer.” Custom is a prison, locked and barred by those 
who long ago were dust, the keys of which are in the keep- 
ing of the dead. Nothing is grander than when a strong, 
intrepid man breaks chains, levels walls, and breasts the 
many-headed mob like some great cliff that meets and 
mocks the innumerable billows of the sea. The politician 
hastens to agree with the majority—insists that their preju- 
dice is patriotism, that their ignorance is wisdom—not 
that he loves them, but because he loves himself. The 
statesman, the real reformer, points out the mistakes of 
the multitude, attacks the prejudices of his countrymen, 
laughs at their follies, denounces their cruelties, enlight- 
ens and enlarges their minds, and educates the conscience, 
not because he loves himself, but because he loves and 
serves the right and wishes to make his country great and 
free. With him defeat is but a spur to further effort. He 
who refuses to stoop, who cannot be bribed by the promise 
of success or the fear of failure, who walks the highway of 
the right, and in disaster stands erect, is the only victor. 
Nothing is more despicable than to reach fame by crawl- 
ing, position by cringeing. When real history shall be 
written by the truthful and the wise, these men, these 
kneelers at the shrines of chance and fraud, these brazen 
idols worshiped once as gods, will be the very fool of 
scorn, while those who bore the burden of defeat, who 
earned and kept their self-respect, who would not bow to 
man or men for place or power, will wear upon their brows 
the laurel mingled with the oak. 





Roscoe Conkling was a man of superb courage. He not 
only acted without fear, but he had that fortitude of soul 
that bears the consequences of the course pursued without 
complaint. He was charged with being proud. The 
charge was true—he was proud. His knees were as inflex- 
ible as the “unwedgable and gnarled oak,” but he was 
not vain. Vanity rests on the opinion of others, pride on 
our own. The source of vanity is from without, of pride 
from within. Vanity is a vane that turns, a willow that 
bends with every breeze ; pride is the oak that defies the 
storm. One is cloud, the other rock. One is weakness, 
the other strength. This imperious man entered public 
life in the dawn of the reformation—at a time when the 
country needed men of pride, of principle and courage. 
The institution of slavery had poisoned all the springs of 
power. Before this crime ambition fell upon its knees— 
politicians, judges, clergymen and merchant princes bowed 
low and humbly, with their hats in their hands. The real 
friend of man was denounced as the enemy of his country, 
the real enemy of the human race was called a statesman 
and a patriot. Slavery was the bond and pledge of peace, 
of union and national greatness. The temple of American 
liberty was finished—the auction-block was the corner- 
stone. It is hard to conceive of the utter demoralization, 
of the political blindness and immorality, of the patriotic 
dishonesty, of the cruelty and degradation of a people who 
supplemented the incomparable Declaration of Indepen- 
dence with the fugitive slave law. Think of the honored 
statesmen of that ignoble time who wallo:ved in this mire, 
and who, decorated with dripping filth, received the plaudits 
of their fellow-men. The noble, the really patriotic, were 
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the victims of mobs, and the shameless were clad in the 
robes of office. But let us speak no word of blame; let 
us feel that each one acted according to his light, accord- 
ing to his darkness. 


At last the conflict came. The hosts of light and dark- 
ness prepared to meet upon the fields of war. The ques- 
tion was presented: Shall the Republic be slave or free ? 
The Republican Party had triumphed at the polls. The 
greatest man in our history was President-elect. The vic- 
tors were appalled—they shrank from the great responsi- 
bility of success, In the presence of rebellion they hesi- 
tated—they offered to return the fruits of victory. Hoping 
to avert war, they were willing that slavery should become 
immortal. An amendment to the Constitution was pro- 
posed to the effect that no subsequent amendment should 
ever be made that in any way should interfere with the 
right of man to steal his fellow-men. This, the most mar- 
velous proposition ever submitted to a congress of civilized 
men, received in the House an overwhelming majority and 
the necessary two-thirds in the Senate. The Republican 
Party, in the moment of its triumph, deserted every prin- 
ciple for which it had so gallantly contended, and with the 
trembling hands of fear laid its convictions on the altar of 
compromise. The Old Guard, numbering but 65 in the 
House, stood as firm as the 300 at Thermopyle. Thad- 
deus Stevens—as maliciously right as any other man was 
ever wrong—refused to kneel. Owen Lovejoy, remembering 
his brother’s noble blood, refused to surrender, and on the 
edge of disunion, in the shadow of civil war, with the air 
filled with sounds of dreadful preparation, while the Repub- 
lican Party was retracing its steps, Roscoe Conkling voted 
No. This puts a wreath of glory on his tomb. From that 
vote to the last moment of his life he was a champion of 
equal rights, stanch and stalwart. From that moment he 
stood in the front rank. He never wavered, he never 
swerved. By his devotion to principle—his courage, the 
splendor of his diction—by his varied and profound knowl- 
edge, his conscientious devotion to the great cause, and by 
his intellectual scope and grasp, he won and held the admi- 
ration of his fellow-men. Disasters in the field, reverses at 
the polls, did not and could not shake his courage or his 
faith. He knew the ghastly meaning of defeat. He knew 
that the great ship that slavery sought to strand and wreck 
was freighted with the world’s sublimest hope. 





He battled for a nation’s life—for the rights of slaves— 
the dignity of labor, and the liberty of all. He guarded 
with a father’s care the rights of the hunted, and hated, and 
despised. He attacked the savage statutes of the recon- 
structed States with a torrent of invective, scorn, and exe- 
cration. He was not satisfied until the freedman was an 
American citizen—clothed with every civil right—until the 
Constitution was his shield—until the ballot was his sword. 
And long after we are dead the colored man in this and 
other lands will speak his name in reverence and love. 
Others wavered, but he stood firm; some were false, but 
he was proudly true—fearlessly faithful unto death. He 
gladly, proudly grasped the hands of colored men who 
stood with him as makers of our laws, and treated them as 
equals and as friends. The cry of “social equality,” coined 
and uttered by the cruel and the base, was to him the 
expression of a great and splendid truth. He knew that 
no man can be the equal of the one he robs—that the 
intelligent and unjust are not the superiors of the igno- 
rant and honest—and he also felt, and proudly felt, that if 
he were not too great to reach the hand of help and recog- 
nition to the slave, no other Senator could rightfully refuse. 
We rise by raising others, and he who stoops above the 
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fallen stands erect. Nothing can be grander than to sow 
the seeds of noble thoughts and virtuous deeds—to liberate 
the bodies and the souls of men, to earn the grateful hom- 
age of a race, and then, in life’s last shadowy hour, to 
know and feel that the historian of liberty will be com- 
pelled to write your name. There are no words intense 
enough—with heart enough—to express my admiration for 
the great and gallant souls who have in every age and 
every land upheld the right, and who have lived and died 
for freedom’s sake. In our lives have been the grandest 
years that man has lived, that time has measured by the 
flight of worlds. The history of that great party that let 
the oppressed go free—that lifted our Nation from the 
depths of savagery to freedom’s cloudless heights, and tore 
with holy hands from every law the words that sanctified 
the cruelty of man, is the most glorious in the annals of 
our race. Never before was there such a moral exaltation 
—never a party with a purpose so pure and high. It was 
the embodied conscience of a nation, the enthusiasm of a 
people guided by wisdom, the impersonation of justice ; 
and the sublime victory achieved loaded even the con- 
quered with all the rights that freedom can bestow. 





Roscoe Conkling was an absolutely honest man. Hon- 
esty is the oak around which all other virtues cling. 
Without that they fall and groveling die in weeds and dust. 
He believed that a nation should discharge its obligations. 
He knew that a promise could not be made often enough 
or emphatic enough to take the place of payment. He felt 
that the promise of the Government was the promise of 
every citizen—that a national obligation was a personal 
debt, and that no possible combination of words and 
pictures could take the place of coin. He uttered the 
splendid truth that “the higher obligations among men 
are not set down in writing signed and sealed, but reside in 
honor.” He knew that repudiation was the sacrifice of 
honor—the death of the national soul. He knew that 
without character, without integrity, there is no wealth, 
and that below poverty, below bankruptcy, is the rayless 
abyss of repudiation. He upheld the sacredness of con- 
tracts, of plighted national faith, and helped to save and 
keep the honor of his native land. This adds another 
laurel to his brow. He was the ideal representative, faith- 
ful and incorruptible. He believed that his constituents 
and his country were entitled to the fruit of his experience, 
to his best and highest thought. No man ever held the 
standard of responsibility higher than he. He voted 
according to his judgment, his conscience. He made no 
bargains—he neither bought nor sold. To correct evils, 
abolish abuses and inaugurate reforms, he believed was not 
only the duty, but the privilege of a legislator. He neither 
sold nor mortgaged himself. He was in Congress during 
the years of vast expenditure, of war and waste—when the 
credit of the nation was loaned to individuals—when claims 
were thick as leaves in June, when the amendment of a 
statute, the change of a single word meant millions, and 
when empires were given tocorporations. He stood at the 
summit of his power—peer of the greatest—a leader tried 
and trusted. He had the tastes of a prince, the fortune of 
a peasant, and yet he never swerved. No corporation was 
great enough or rich enough to purchase him. His vote 
could not be bought “for all the sun sees, or the close 
earth wombs, or the profound seas hide.” His hand was 
never touched by any bribe, and on his soul there never 
was a sordid stain. Poverty was his priceless crown. 


Above his marvelous intellectual gifts—above all place 
he ever reached—above the ermine he refused—rises his 
integrity like some great mountain peak—and there it 
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stands, firm as the earth beneath, pure as the stars above. 
He was a great lawyer. He understood the framework, 
the anatomy, the foundations of law ; was familiar with the 
great streams and currents and tides of authority. He 
knew the history of legislation—the principles that have 
been settled upon the fields of war. He knew the max- 
ims—those crystallizations of common sense, those hand- 
grenades of argument. He was not a case lawyer, a 
decision index, or an echo; he was original, thoughtful, 
and profound. He had breadth and scope, resource, learn- 
ing, logic, and above all, a sense of justice. He was pains- 
taking and conscientious—anxious to know the facts—pre- 
paring for every attack, ready for every defense. He 
rested only when the end was reached. During the contest 
he neither sent nor received a flag of truce. He was true 
to his clients—making their case his. Feeling responsi- 
bility, he listened patiently to details, and to his industry 
there were only the limits of time and strength. He was a 
student of the Constitution. He knew the boundaries of 
State and Federal jurisdiction, and no man was more 
familiar with those great decisions that are the peaks and 
promontories, the headlands and the beacons, of the law. 





He was an orator—earnest, logical, intense, and pictur- 
He laid the foundation with care, with accuracy 
and skill, and rose by cold gradation and well-balanced 
form from the corner-stone of statement to the domed con- 
clusion. He filled the stage. He satisfied the eye—the 
audience was his. He had that indefinable thing called 
presence. Tall, commanding, erect—ample in speech, 
graceful in compliment, titanic in denunciation, rich in 
illustration, prodigal of comparison and metaphor—and his 
sentences, measured and rhythmical, fell like music on the 
enraptured throng. He abhorred the Pharisee and loathed 
all conscientious fraud. He had a profound aversion for 
those who insist on putting base motives back of the good 
deeds of others. He wore no mask. He knew his 
friends—his enemies knew him. He had no patience with 
pretense—with patriotic reasons for unmanly acts. He 
did his work and bravely spoke his thought. Sensitive to 
the last degree, he keenly felt the blows and stabs of the 
envious and obscure—of the smallest, of the weakest—but 
the greatest could not drive him from conviction’s field. 
He would not stoop to ask or give an explanation. He 
left his words and deeds to justify themselves. He held in 
light esteem a friend who heard with half-believing ears 
the slander of a foe. He walked a highway of his own, 
and kept the company of his self-respect. He would not 
turn aside to avoid a foe—to greet or gain a friend. In 
his nature there was no compromise. To him there were 
but two paths—the right and wrong. He was maligned, 
misrepresented, and misunderstood, but he would not 
answer. He knew that character speaks louder far than 
any words. He was as silent then as he is now, and his 
silence, better than any form of speech, refuted every 
charge. He was an American—proud of his country that 
was and ever will be proud of him. He did not find per- 
fcetion only in other lands. He did not grow small and 
shrunken, withered and apologetic, in the presence of 
those upon whom greatness had been thrust by chance. 
He could not be overawed by dukes or lords, nor flat- 
tered into vertebrateless subserviency by the patronizing 
smiles of kings. In the midst of conventionalities he had 
the feeling of suffocation. He believed in the royalty of 
man, in the sovereignty of the citizen, and in the matchless 
greatness of this Republic. He was of the classic mold 
—a figure from the antique world. He had the pose of 
the great statues—the pride and bearing of the intellectual 
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Greek, of the conquering Roman, and he stood in the 
wide free air as though within his veins there flowed the 
blood of a hundred kings. And as he lived he died. 
Proudly he entered the darkness—or the dawn—that we 
call death. Unshrinkingly he passed beyond our horizon, 
beyond the twilight’s purple hills, beyond the utmost reach 
of human harm or help—to that vast realm of silence or of 
joy where the innumerable dwell, and he has left with us 
his wealth of thought and deed—the memory of a brave, 
imperious, honest man, who bowed alone to Death. 


Origin of the Word Cigar - - ~~ The London Globe 
The origin of the word cigar is of some interest, and is 
not to be found in the ordinary dictionaries. The word, 
of course, is Spanish, and Littre, in his French dictionary, 
says that it is derived from cigarra, the Spanish name for 
grasshopper. When the Spaniards first introduced tobacco 
into Spain from the island of Cuba, in the sixteenth 
century, they cultivated the plant in their gardens, which 
in Spanish are called cigarrales. Each grew his tobacco 
in his cigarral, and rolled it up for smoking, as he shad 
learned from the Indians in the West Indies. When one 
offered a smoke to a friend, he could say, “Es de mi 
cigarral,”—It is from my garden. Soon the expression 
came to be, “ Este cigarroes de mi cigarral,”—-This cigar 
is from my garden. And from this the word cigar spread 
over the world. The name cigarral for garden comes from 
cigarra, a grasshopper, that insect being very common in 
Spain, and cigarral meaning the place where the cigarra 
sings. In this way the word cigar comes from cigarra, the 
insect, not because it resembles the body of the grass- 
hopper, but because it was grown in the place it frequents. 
The Veteran Newspaper - - . N. Y. Tribune 
The oldest newspaper in the whole wide world is the 
King-Pau, or Capital Sheet, published in Pekin. It 
first appeared a: D. 911, but came out only at irregular 
intervals. Since the year 1351, however, it has been pub- 
lished weekly and of uniform size. Now it appears in 
three editions daily. The first, issued early in the morn- 
ing, and printed on yellow paper, is called Hsing-Pau 
(business sheet), and contains trade prices and all manner 
of commercial intelligence. The second edition, which 
comes out during the forenoon, also printed upon yellow 
paper, is devoted to official announcements and general 
news. The third edition appears late in the afternoon, is 
printed on red paper, and bears the name of Titanl-Pau 
(country sheet). It consists of extracts from the earlier 
editions, and is largely subscribed for in the provinces. 
The number printed daily is between 13,00¢ and 14,000. 
Old Books in France - - + The London Telegraph 
Some remarkable prices have been realized at the Hotel 
Drouot for several rare editions of old works which had 
belonged to Baron Le Roche-Lacarelle. Bibliophiles— 
French, English, and American—attended the sale, and 
the bidding was very brisk, the Frenchmen going away 
with the -principal prizes. A book, which had belonged 
originally to Mme. de Pompadour, and was ornamented 
with her arms, was bought for £280. An edition of the 
Adventures of Telemachus, bearing Longpierre’s insig- 
nia of the Golden Fleece on its boards, was knocked down 
for £200. The History of the Holy Grail, or First 
Book of the Round Table, which had once belonged to 
Louis XIV., was sold for the same price, while a splendid 
manuscript of the fifteenth century, on vellum, engraved 
by Attavante for Lorenzo de Medici, and containing Pe- 
trarch’s Triompho dello Amore, went for £160. It 
was without doubt a sale—rare even in the annals of the 
Hétel Drouot—and one which would have rejoiced the 
heart of Lacroix, the “ Bibliophile Jacob,” were he alive. 
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PRATTLE—CHARMING BITS OF BABY VERSE 





A Lullaby—From the German 
Sleep, baby, sleep ! 
Thy father watches the sheep, 
Thy mother is shaking the dreamland tree, 
And down falls a little dream on thee. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 


Sleep, baby, sleep ! 

The large stars are the sheep, 
The little stars are the lambs, I guess, 
The fair moon is the shepherdess, 

Sleep, baby, sleep ! 
Sleep, baby, sleep ! 

Our Saviour loves His sheep ; 
He is the lamb of God on high, 

Who for our sakes came down to die. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 

I'll buy for thee a sheep 
With a golden bell so fine to see, 

And it shall frisk and play with thee, 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 
And cry not like a sheep ; 
Else will the sheepdog bark and whine, 
And bite this naughty child of mine, 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 
Sleep, baby, sleep ! 

Away and tend the sheep ; 
Away then, black dog, fierce and wild, 
And do not wake my little child. 

Sleep, baby, sleep! 
Papa's Letter—L. M. 
I was sitting in my study 
Writing letters, when I heard: 
“Please, dear mamma, Mary told me, 
Mamma mustn't be ‘isturbed. 


But I's tired of the kitty, 
Want some ozzer fing to do! 
Writing letters, is ‘ou, mamma? 
Tan’t I write a letter, too?” 
“ Not now, darling ; mamma's busy, 
Run and play with kitty now.” 
«No, no, mamma, me wite letter— 
Tan if ‘ou will show me how.” 
I would paint my darling’s portrait, 
As his sweet eyes searched my face~ 
Hair of gold and eyes of azure, 
Form of childish, witching grace. 
But the eager face was clouded, 
As I slowly shook my head, 
"Till I said: “I'll make a letter 
Of you, darling boy, instead.” 
So I parted back the tresses 
From his forehead high and white, 
And a stamp in sport I pasted 
"Mid its waves of golden light. 
Then I said: ‘* Now, little letter, 
Go away, and bear good news,” 
And I smiled, as down the staircase 
Clattered loud the little shoes. 
Leaving me, the darling hurried 
Down to Mary in his glee: 
“‘Mamma’s writing lots of letters. 
I's a letter, Mary—see !” 
No one heard the little prattler, 
As once more he climbed the stair, 
Reached his little cap and tippet, 
Standing in the entry there. 


No one heard the front door open, 
No one saw the golden hair 

As it floated o’er his shoulders 
In the crisp October air. 


Down the street the baby hastened, 
Till he reached the office door : 
“T's a letter, Mr. Postman ; 
Is there room for any more ?” 


Cause this letter’s doin’ to papa : 
Papa lives with God, ‘ou know, 

Mamma sent me for a letter, 
Does ‘ou fink ‘at I tan do?” 


But the clerk in wonder answered: 
* Not to-day, my little man.” 

** Den I'll find anozzer office, 
Cause I must do if I tan.” 


Fain the clerk would have detained him, 
But the pleading face was gone, 

And the little feet were hastening— 
By the busy crowd swept on. 


Suddenly the crowd was parted, 
People fied to left and right, 

As a pair of maddened horses, 
At the moment dashed in sight. 


No one saw the baby figure— 
No one saw the golden hair, 

Till a voice of frightened sweetness, 
Rang out on the autumn air. 


’Twas too late—a moment only, 
Stood the beauteous figure there ; 

Then the little face lay lifeless, 
Covered o’er with golden hair. 


Reverently they raised my darling, 
Brushed away the curls of gold, 

Saw the stamp upon the forehead, 
Growing now so icy cold. 


Not a mark the face disfigured, 
Showing where a hoof had trod ; 
But the little life was ended— 
‘* Papa's letter” was with God. 


Charlie’s Story—Springfield Republican 
I was sitting in the twilight, 
With my Charlie on my knee— 
Little two-year-old, forever 
Teasing, ‘‘ Talk a ‘tory, p’ease, to me.” 
“ Now,” I said, ‘talk me a story.” 
“Well,” reflectively, “I'll ’mence : 
Mamma, I did see a kitty, 
Great—big—kitty, on the fence.” 


Mamma smiles, five little fingers 
Cover up her laughing lips. 
“Is oo laughing?” ‘‘ Yes,” I tell him, 
But I kiss. the finger tips. 
And I say, “ Now tell another.” 
“ Well,” all smifes, “ now I will ’ mence: 
Mamma I did see a doggie, 
Great—big—doggie, on the fence.” 


“ Rather similar, your stories, 
Aren't they, dear?” A sober look 
Swept across the pretty forehead, 
* Then he sudden courage took. 
“ But I know a nice, new ‘tory, 
’Plendid, mamma! Hear me 'mence: 
Mamma, I—did—see—a—elfunt, 
Great—big—elfunt, on the fence!” 
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OLIVE BRANCH PHILOSOPHY—SAYINGS OF THE CHILDREN 





“Papa,” said the pastor’s little girl, watching him con- 
structing and revising his Sunday sermon, “does God tell 
you what to write?” “Yes, my child, God tells me.” 
“Then what do you scratch it out for? ”—Puck. 

Mother—“ Why are you crying, Fanny?” Fanny— 
“ Tommy—boohoo—hit me as hard as he could with that 
big stick. Tommy, hit me again so ma can see how you 
did it—boohoo, boohoo.” —Texas Siftings. 

Little Winifred was visiting at her aunt’s and the children 
were very much amused by her funny speeches. “ You 
think you are very smart, don’t you?” one of the boys said 
teasingly. “Yes, I think I am, but I know better,” the 
thoughtful little girl answered.—Boston Globe. 

A little girl who lives on State Street, near the dentist’s 
office where a shooting affray occurred, happened to hear 
the pistol shots and shouts for the police. Revolving it a 
moment in her baby mind, an explanation dawned upon 
her, and turning to her father, she remarked: “He must 
have pulled a wrong tooth for somebody.” —Albany Journal. 

There was a very greedy boy— 
They called him Glutton Ben ; 

His appetite was large enough 
For half a dozen men. 

One Christmas night he ate and ate 
From eight o'clock to ten ; 

And when he crept to bed, folks thought 
He’d ne’er get up again. 


A dozen yelling savages 
Rode o’er the mountain crest ; 

An eagle from the sky swept down 
And bore him to her nest ; 

And then a doughty drayman dumped 
A hogshead on his breast ; 

*T was thus the horrid nightmares 
Broke in upon his rest. 

His face grew pallid in its pain, 
His legs they were up-bent ; 

The doctor felt his throbbing pulse 
With attitude intent. 

‘*A surfeit of plum pudding, this,” 

Was his blunt comment ; 

He wrote out a prescription 
And then away he went. 

—Harper’s Young People. 

Mother—“ And the serpent, for tempting Eve, was made 
to crawl all the rest of his life.” Bobbie—“ Well, mamma, 
how did he get along before ?”—Home Journal. 

The little girl who, on seeing a spider’s web, exclaimed, 
“Oh, here is a hammock for bugs,” is a genius, and has a 
gift for seeing common things and giving them fanciful 
names. That child is blessed with imagination.—Graphic. 

Mollie (who has poured a glass of milk over her new 
dress) —“ You will catch it, papa, just as soon as mamma 
comes home.” “But, Mollie, you spilled the milk over 
yourself.” “ Yes, but you will most certainly catch it for 
not taking better care of me.”—Texas Siftings. 

A pleasant afternoon’s diversion for the baby is cutting 
the pictures out of his father’s Doré Bible.—N. Y. Sun. 

“T am surprised, Bobby,” said his father reprovingly, 
“that you should strike your little brother. Don’t you 
know that it is cowardly to hit one smaller than yourself ?” 
“Then why do you hit me, pa?” inquired the boy with a 
pronounced air of having the better of it.—Epoch. 

“Willie,” said the good pastor, who was taking dinner 
with the family, “I suppose you will be a literary man, 
like your father, when you grow up?” “ Nope,” said the 


littie boy addressed, as he looked at the somewhat meager 
array of delicacies on the table, “literary nuthin’! I’m 
going to be a $10,000 cook.” —Chicago Tribune. 
Pure wedded life man’s joy completes, 
Philosophers have said. 
How true this is when baby eats 
Milk crackers in the bed 
At night, and twixt the snowy sheets 
Three-cornered crumbs are spread. 
— Boston Courier. 


Flaxie is a bright-eyed little girl in Le Droit Park, and 
she has the bad habit of sucking her thumb. The other 
morning her mother was combing her hair and Flaxie, as 
usual, had her thumb in her mouth. “ Flaxie, Flaxie,” 
reproved her mother, “don’t do that. What would you do 
if that thumb should come off?” “Suck th’ oder one, 
mamma,” replied the incorrigible.—Washington Critic. 

An enfant terrible gazes intently at the head of a visitor 
as bald as a billiard ball. His mother trembles, as she 
knows what the darling is capable of. “Mamma,” sud- 
denly remarked the boy, “‘ when this gentleman has been in 
mischief do they spank him on the head ?”—Unidentified. 

Little three-year-old Arthur was pulling the cat's tail, 
when a gentleman visiting there said: “You mustn’t do 
that ; she will bite.” To this he replied: “No, sir! Cats 
don’t bite at this end.”"—Babyhood. 

“Come on, come on !” said a gentleman to a little girl at 
whom a dog had been barking furiously ; “come on; he's 
quiet now!” “ But,” said the little girl, nervously, “ the 
barks are in him still.”—Judge’s Young People. 

A little four-year old boy said to his father: “ Pa, can 
God do everything?” “Yes, my son.” “Could he make a 
two-year-old colt in two minutes?” “He would not wish 
to do that, my son.” “But if he did wish to do it, could 
he?” “Yes, in two minutes.” “Well, then, the colt 
wouldn’t be two years old, would he?” The father was 
kind o’ floored, and carried the youngster quickly to bed 
and made him say his prayers.—Hartford Courant. 

My little boy is now six years old. When he was about 
four and a half years of age I was telling him one Sunday 
of Elisha the prophet, and the naughty children who called 
after him: “Go up thou bald head.” (In the illustrations 
the prophet is represented as bareheaded.) Arthur listened, 
then he said: “ Why didn’t Elisha put his hat on? then 
they wouldn’t have seen his bald head.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

“Mamma,” said Flossie, who was admiring herself in the 
glass, “did God make me?” “ Yes, dear,” replied mamma. 
“Well, he needn’t be ashamed of it.”—Life. 


Attention, good people! A baby I'm selling, 
His folks are all tired of his crowing and yelling, 
If a price that's at all within reason you'll pay, 
You may have the young rascal and take him away. 
The mountains have bid every gem in their store ; 
The ocean has bid every pearl on its floor ; 
By the land we are offered ten million of sheep, 
But we have no intention of selling so cheap ! 
Compared with his value our price is not high— 
How much for a baby? what offer? who’ll buy? 
—A. R. Wells, in St. Nicholas. 


Little George was presented with a book by his uncle. 
The book struck George as being decidedly too juvenile 
for one of his avanced years and, after examining it for a 
while, he said to mamma in a confidential way: “ Queer, 
that uncle should have given me such a child’s book as this ! 
But I suppose he liked it himself.”—-Youth’s Companion. 
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A little colored boy in South Carolina made an attempt 
to write an excuse to his teacher for his absence as follows : 
“ Dear Affectionately Teacher : Ise sorry I couldn't come to 
school on Friday, but I couldn’t cause it rain and dat’s de 
way it go in dis world. If de Lord shut de door, no man 
can open de door. If de Lord say open de door, no man 
can shut de door. If the Lord say ‘it rain,’ no man can 
stop it rain. But de Lord, he do all things well. And you 
oughtn’t to growl about it.”—Lowell New Moon. 

My little girl to-night with childish glee 
Although her months had numbered not two score, 
Escaped her nurse, and, at my study door, 
With tiny fingers rapping, spoke to me ; 
Though faint her words, I heard them tremblingly 
Fall from her lips, as if the darkness bore 
Its weight upon her: ‘‘ Father’s child.” No more 
I waited for, but straightway willingly 
I brought the sweet intruder into light 
With happy laughter. Even so some night, 
When, from the nursing earth escaped and free, 
My soul shall try in her first infant flight 
To seek God’s chamber, these two words shall be 
Those that will make Him ope His door to me. 
—R. T. W. Duke, Jr., in Lippincott’s. 


Albert (aged eleven)—Pa, give mea nickel? Pa (severely) 
—Don’t you think you are too old to beg for a nickel ? 
Albert (refiecting)—That's so. Pa, give me a dime.—Epoch. 

My little girl was five last summer. I took her down to 
Bangor. She had never seen any ducks. One day we were 
out in the yard and she saw some. She looked at them a 
short time without speaking and then she said: “Oh dear 
me, haven’t they got long lips ?”—Boston Gazette. 

Henry, aged two-and-a-half, threw his sister’s handker- 
chief into the grate-fire one day and watched it burn. Some 
time afterward he was sitting at dinner with his mother and 
was gazing into the fire. Then he gave voice to his thoughts : 
“* Mamma, once a boy-baby frew a hangchuf in ‘at fire and 
burnt it all up.” Then he watched for surprise and horror 
from his mother. After noticing both on her face he went 
on: “’Ess, he was a naughty boy, but it wasn’t this baby— 
no, not at all, but a boy-baby.”—Unidentified. 

Little Margaret for two or three nights refused to say 
her prayers. One night her papa covered his face with his 
hands and said : “ It makes papa feel sick to think Mar- 
garet won't say her prayers.” “ Papa feelsick?” “Yes, 
dear.” “ Papa better take casser oil.” The subject of 
prayer was no longer discussed that night.—Babyhood. 

A little fellow tumbled into the fountain, and managed 
to crawl out before any one reached him. Pale and drip- 
ping he was put to bed; and when his mother requested 
the young man to thank God for saving him, Young 
America answered, “I suppose God did save me, but then 
I held on to the gwass, too !”—Boston Herald. 

She never gets a scolding, 
She’s never sent to bed, 
She hasn’t got a napkin 
Put on her when she’s fed ; 
She plays with me, yet no one 
Tells her, ‘‘ Don't make a noise ;” 
I sometimes wish my dolly 
Was me, and I was toys. 
—Youth’s Companion. 


Three little boys attend the same school. They are but 


four years old and are in the same class. The other day 
they were called out by the teacher and asked to spell a 
certain word. They all failed, and one of the little fellows 
looked up to the teacher and said: “ Now, you are ina 
terrible fix, ain’t you ?”—Bangor Commercial. 

A Wise Youth.—Big Sister—‘“‘ Bobby, you are wanted 
to do an errand.” 


Bobby—“ Tell ma I havn't got time to 
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do it now.” Big Sister—“ Father says you must do it at 
once.” Bobby—“ Oh, it’s for pa, is it? Then I guess I 
had better find time to do it now.”—The Epoch. 

Little Mabel, five years old, is not so young but that she 
has picked up some knowledge of the ways of the world. 
She said to her mother the other day, after a fit of deep 
musing : “ Say, mamma, who was papa before he married 
us, anyway?” “ Who was papa? Why, he was the same 
man that he is now.” “Yes; but what was he to you? 
Was he just a man that you mashed ?”—Chicago News. 

A very pretty little girl, only three years old, attracted 
the attention of passengers in a train for this city the other 
day, and finally one gentleman succeeded in getting her 
upon his knee. “ Where are you going, sissy ?” he inquired. 
“I’m going to Hartford,” said the child, adding eagerly : 
“T’ve dot on a new pair of flannel drawers! Did you ever 
have a pair of flannel drawers?” Further inquiry was 
smothered in universal laughter.—Baptist Observer. 

The boy is but a fortnight old 
And isn’t much on letters. 
The babe rejects most scornfully 
R. Haggard and his betters. 
He will not look at Henry James, 
At Stevenson he growls, 
But morning, noon, and e’en at night 
He’s much engrossed with Howls. 
—Evening Sun. 


A little five-year-old, living up in the First Ward, was left 
alone for a few minutes the other day with only the dog 
and a parrot for company. Evidently he thought that 
the parrot needed a little outdoor air, for he took the cage 
out on the sidewalk and tied it to the dog’s tail. The 
good mother appeared upon the scene just in time to hear 
the little fellow say :—‘‘ Now, Fido, ’oo tate Polly out for 
a nice ‘itty ride, an’ tum back soon.” Before the mother 
could find her tongue the dog was a block away, jerking 
the frightened parrot over car tracks and cobble stones, 
while the bird was swearing at the top of his voice. 
Neither have been seen since.—Peck’s Sun. 

Chubby and fair is the baby’s hand, 
With its rounded and fat little wrist ; 


See, as he utters a crow of command, 
How he doubles his little fat fist ! 


Slender his fingers and daintily fine, 
Almost too small for a ring ; 

Vet, when he beckons, his subjects incline 
As courtiers might to a king. 


Plump little hands they, made to caress, 
Dimpled and pleasant to view— 
To look at them now do you think you could guess 
How much mischief those small hands can do? 
—Journal of Education. 


A Boston boy was asked to define a common and a 
proper noun. He wrote—“ William is a proper noun, and 
Billy is a common noun.” Another wrote what he had 
learned in physiology. Thus—‘ The body is composed of 
three parts—the head, the trunk and the abdomen. The 
head contains the brains, if you have any. The trunk con- 
tains the heart and lungs. The abdomen the vowels a, e, 
i, 0, u, and sometimes w and y.” Here the investigating 
committee quit.—Boston Transcript. 

Millie was just entering her third summer, and her auntie 
was trying to teach her her letters. The little midget got 
along nicely until she came to W. “Now say W, double 
you, d-o-u-b-l-e-u,” trying to make it plain. “Double 
me,” persisted the child, apparently understanding it so. 
Auntie grew tired and discouraged, and finally said: “Well 
then, say double me.” “ Double Aunty,” quickly exclaim- 
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ed the triumphant and persistent little nuisance, and ran 
screaming and laughing away.—Detroit Free Press. 
The little toy dog is covered with dust, 
But sturdy and stanch he stands ; 
And the little toy soldier is red with rust, 
And his musket molds in his hands. 
Time was when the little toy dog was new, 
And the soldier was passing fair, 
And there was the time when our Little Boy Blue 
Kissed them and put them there. 


** Now, don’t you go till I come,” he said, 
“** And don’t you make any noise!” 

So toddling off to his trundle bed 
He’ dreamed of the pretty toys. 

And as he was dreaming an angel song 
Awakened our Little Boy Blue— 

Oh, the years are many, the years are long, 
But the little toy friends are true. 


Ah, faithful to Little Boy Blue they stand, 
Each in the same old place, 
Awaiting the touch of a little hand, 
The smile of a little face ; 
And they wonder, as waiting these long years through 
In the dust of that little chair, 
What has become of our Little Boy Blue, 
Since he kissed them and put them there. 
—Eugene Field, in America. 


A few days since two little fair-haired girls were pre- 
sented each with an exceedingly young kitten, when 
being asked to return the little animals to their mother the 
younger girl, with a look of tenderness in her great violet 
eyes, said : “Oh, yes, I'll give mine back ; think how you'd 
feel if you were a baby and a big giant came and took you 
from your mamma!” The elder sister answered, tossing 
her head: “ I’d a great deal rather they’d take me while I 
was very young, I'd feel it less.” —New-Orleans Picayune. 

A little boy, who was attending Sabbath school, hap- 
pened to be at his grandmother’s when the minister called. 
Like all grandmas, she was anxious to show the child off 
to the best advantage. So she told the minister to ask 
him questions concerning the past few Sabbath-school les- 
sons and see how much he could remember for a child not 
yet four years old. The lessons had been on Joseph, his 
childhood, bondage, etc. After numerous questions, all 
of which he answered readily, the minister asked : “ And, 
now, can you tell me what kind of a coat Joseph had ?” 
After a moment’s hesitation came the paralytic answer: 
“How do I know? I was not there !’"—N. Y. World. 

The youngest son of a well-known Louisville family was 
very much interested the other day while his father, a 
learned lawyer, was discussing with the others at table the 
question whether the father or the mother had the most 
claim to a child in the event of divorce or separation. 
After various opinions had been expressed the youthful 
spoke up and said: “ Well, I think the mother owns the 
child more than the father does, "cause men never have no 
children when they ain’t married, but with women it don’t 
seem to make much difference.”—Louisville Post. 


A six-year-old Boston girl went with a party of grown 
folks on the steamer to Nantasket. As they sat on deck 
she persisted in climbing upon the railing, much to her 
grandma’sannoyance. Her mother said, rebukingly : “ Don’t 
do so, dear, or grandma will have a fit.” Presently grandma 
disappeared, and when mamma asked, “ Where's grandma 
gone?” no one knew but Mabel. She promptly replied : 
“ She’s gone to have a fit.”——Providence Journal. 

“Pa,” said he, the other day, “do angels have wings?” 
“Yes, son.” “ Pa, if I’m a good boy, will I be an angel ?” 
“ Yes, son.” “ An’ have wings an’ fly away up an’ up an’ 
out of sight?” “ Yes; if you want to, I suppose you can, 
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son.” (After a pause.) “Say, pa.” “Well, what is it, 
son?” “If you see me flying with wings when you’s out 
hunting, you wouldn't shoot me, would you, pa?” “No; 
papa wouldn’t shoot his little boy.” A long pause and 
then: “ Pa, do angels have feathers on’em?” “ Y-e-s” 
(groping with some hesitation in the dusty theological cor- 
ner of a world-worn brain), “ I suppose so, son.” Another 
pause. “Pa, can you pick a angel?” The parent here 
struck, and the sitting ended in the banishment of the young 
knowledge-seeker to his little bed.— Unidentified. 

The rising generation of our day rises too fast. This 
is not the fault of the children, but of the parents. A 
little girl of fashion, tricked out like a woman of fashion ; 
be-hooped and be-furbelowed, wearing diamond rings on 
her small fingers, bracelets on her slender wrists, and sport- 
ing a miniature watch and chatelain, naturally enough tries 
to play the réle for which she seems to have been capari- 
soned. Bedecked like mamma, she copies mamma’s airs, 
and is never weary of gazing at her reflected duplicate in 
mamma’s cheval glass.— New York Ledger. 

A teacher of a school that stood on the banks of a river 
once wished to communicate to his pupils an idea of faith. 
While he was trying to explain the meaning of the word, a 
small covered boat hove in sight. Seizing the incident for 
illustration, he exclaimed : “ If I were to tell you that there 
was a leg of mutton in that boat, you would believe me, 
would you not, without even seeing it for yourselves?” 
“Yes, sir,” replied the scholars. “ Well, that is faith,” said 
the teacher. The next day, in order to test their recol- 
lection of the lesson, he inquired, “‘ What is faith?” “A 
leg of mutton in a boat,” was the answer, shouted from 
all parts of the school.—Sunday Dispatch. 

The beautiful Isabel Claribel Haynes 
Is exceedingly proud of her rank and her station ; 
For the cotton that flows through her delicate veins 
Was grown on the oldest and richest plantation. 


Her dresses are made in the height of the style ; 
She gives a grand ball every week (in the attic), 
And greets all her guests with an unchanging smile, 

As becomes a fine lady so aristocratic. 


Knit Jack is as proud of his birth as the lady. 

The bright wools that made him were brought from Berlin. 
He speaks only Dutch (understood by the baby) ; 

He is straight as an arrow, and almost as thin. 


To-day, down in one of the orchard’s cool lanes, 
Where apple-trees pink and white blossoms are shedding, 
Knit Jack and Miss Isabel Claribel Haynes ¢ 
Are bridegroom and bride at a fashionable wedding ! 
—Grace F. Coolidge, in Youth’s Companion. 


Little Eunice, between three and four years old, had to 
be punished one day, her mother prefacing the operation 
with the remark that she was sorry to do it; she only did 
it because she loved her so much, etc. At night, after the 
little girl was in bed, she called her mother to her, threw 
her arms around her neck, and said: “ Mamma, we love 
one another, don’t we?” “Yes, dear.” “ You don’t like 
to punish me, do you?” “No, Ido not.” “You would 
rather punish your own self, wouldn’t you, mamma?” 
“Yes.” “ Well, then, mamma, I wish you would.’’—Advance. 

“ Ain't it too bad grandpa’s dead?” said Ida. “Yes, 
dear, but he is very happy with the angels.” “ Did all the 
angels go from Beacon Street?” “Oh no, dear.” “ Then 
I know grandpa ain’t having a bit good time! He never 
took no notice of people unless they lived on the Back Bay. 
I do hope he carried his card in his pocket, else how’'ll 
anybody in Heaven know he lived on Beacon Street? They 
might take him for a South-ender, and oh, mamma! if they 
should think he belonged on Columbus Avenue ! "—This 
choice bit from the Boston Commonwealth. 
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THE ARIZONA KICKER—A JOURNAL OF CIVILIZATION * 





Two more subscribers have come in since our last issue 
and paid us for a year in advance. This swells our list to 
thirty-seven bona fide subscribers, and people who sneered 
at our claim that we would have a list of 5,000 within a 
year are beginning to sing small. The London Times had 
to have thirty-seven subscribers before it got 5,000. We 
give notice that we shall next week put forth the claim of 
the largest circulation west cf Omaha. 





The jackassites of Jackass Hill are chuckling because 
it is reported around town that the First National Bank 
refused to discount our note for $25. We did go to the 
bank and ask to have a note of that size discounted, and 
we failed to get the money, but it was not because our note 
was not considered good. It was because the president of 
the bank, assisted by the gentlemanly and able cashier, had 
lost every dollar the bank possessed at a faro table the 
night before, and they were waiting for an old sucker in 
Massachusetts to send on some more tin. The First 
National advertises a capital of $75,000. It never had 
above $2,000 in its vaults. It has always been run in con- 
nection with Switzer’s dance house, and its staff of officers 
have been the best patrons of the gambling houses and the 
race track. Jackass Hill had better draw in its horns or 
we'll give more of the bon ton away to the sheriff. 





We had a criticism on the Governor of Kansas in our 
last, and old Peg-leg White, who keeps the one-horse gro- 
cery at the corner of Apache Avenue and Red-Head Alley, 
came in and ordered out his advertisement in consequence. 
We are glad of it. Old Peg-leg has been selling wormy 
herrings, adulterated whisky and skipper cheese to the peo- 
ple of this town for first-class goods, and next week we 
shall open on him. We have heard that the old choker 
is a horse thief, and we have got a man on his record. 





We have received a two-column letter signed “ Veritas,” 
which purports to give a true history of Maj. Galvanus 
Burt, proprietor and landlord of the Adams House. He 
is shown up as a thief, hypocrite, liar and coward, but we 
shall not publish it. While he keeps the most miserable 
apology for a hotel on earth, and while we are satisfied he 
would steal the winkers from a dead dog’s eyes, the major 
was the first man in town to subscribe to our paper, and 
we are not going back on him unless he refuses to renew. 





Last week we had a brief item to the effect that Major 
Hornback, our efficient Register of Deeds, had got staving 
drunk, destroyed a bushel or two of valuable papers, had 
two fights, and then gone home to smash his cookstove 
and lick his wife. Next day Major Hornback called at 
this office and not only subscribed for the Kicker for him- 
self, but sent two copies to friends in the East, paying us 
$6 in cash. We therefore desire to correct the item of 
last week. The Major was not drunk. It was simply an 
attack of vertigo, to which he is subject. He was never 
drunk in his life, and a more efficient public official or a 
kinder husband and father cannot be found on the face of 
this globe. We shall make other corrections from time to 
time as the victims come in and subscribe. 





Two weeks ago we had the pleasure of showing Steve 
Battle up to this community in his true light—that of a jail 
breaker, incendiary and robber. In revenge Steve waited 
for us in front of the Widow Chilton’s house the other 





* Published occasionally by the Detroit Free Press. 


night, where it is well known we are doing a little court- 
ing with a view to matrimony, and as we reached the road 
he made a rush for us, crying out that he would have our 
life. We were taken unawares, knocked down and pound- 
ed until we couldn’t holler. As a result Steve Battle has 
been run out of this town with a rail beneath him and 
warned that he will be hung if he returns. We are able to 
be about again, and return our thanks to such friends as 
havs sent in flowers, sausages butter crackers, codfish and 
other mementoes. We expected a dozen wallopings the 
first year of our stay, and will probably get 'em as we have 
averged one a month so far. The worm will turn some 
day, however, and then look out. Look out ! 





Wednesday afternoon last, as we had the office towel in 
the back yard, and were trying to soften it up a bit with a 
sled-stake, Mrs. Judge Wharton made her appearance in 
the office and sweetly exclaimed : “‘ Peek-a-boo ! I see you 
hiding there!” She had come to invite us to a select 
soirée at her mansion the following evening. Only the 
leading people of the city were there, and it was an occa- 
sion long to be remembered. There were music, dancing 
and cards, and we recited one of our poems. A few weeks 
ago the Kicker had occasion to observe that Judge Whar- 
ton was an old bum drunkard and no more fit for the bench 
than a hog is for heaven. At the same time we said Mrs. 
Judge used to be in a waiter-girl saloon in St. Louis, and 
that she could not get into good society here. We have 
discovered that we have done a worthy couple gross injust- 
ice, and now wish to publicly apologize. The Judge is 
not only a temperance man to the core, but one of the best 
authorities on legal jurisprudence in the country. His 
wife is the daughter of a New York millionaire, and was 
never in St. Louis in her life. The Judge has subscribed 
for the Kicker, and we hope this apology, coming as it 
does from the heart, will set the estimable couple right in 
public estimation. We think it will. 





On Monday afternoon a delegation of our foremost citi- 
zens, headed by that lank, long, lean, cadaverous, dyspeptic 
old humbug, Col. Jim Johnson, visited the Kicker office 
for the purpose of intimidating its editor and proprietor. 
The Colonel made us a little speech, in which he said that 
our style was altogether too breezy for this locality, and 
that if we did not mend our ways thé people proposed to 
chip in and establish a second paper here to run us out. 
We heard the Colonel to the end, and then with an iron 
side-stick drove the gang into the street. Chipin! Start 
another paper here! Why, in the first place, the whole 
gang couldn’t raise fifteen dollars to save their necks, and 
in the second place, a new paper might rake the whole 
district with a fine-tooth comb and not find another adver- 
tiser or subscriber. If we didn’t board and lodge ourself, 
do all the editing, composition, job work, press work, roll- 
ing and mailing ; if we weren’t rent free and used to wear- 
ing one shirt for four weeks ; if we couldn’t feel happy after 
a meal on crackers and cheese, the Kicker would never 
have kicked twice. It pleases us! The idea of another 
paper makes us smile. The fact that Col. Jim Johnson— 
aman who stole his title in Indiana and busted up asa 
faro dealer in Omaha—is behind the move, makes us grow 
fat! We shall open on this old he-wolf next week unless 
he skips the town, and if we land him in jail he must 
remember that he provoked the fight. 
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RARE BOOKS OWNED BY AMERICAN COLLECTORS* 





“ Roscoe Conkling was an excellent judge of books, and 
bibliophilists will enjoy rare opportunities of investment if 
his library is offered forsale.” So spoke Charles Sotheran, 
the famous bibliophilist, in a recent interview. Mr. 
Sotheran was born among books. He is an Englishman 
and his uncle is the head of the English book house of 
Sotheran, in Piccadilly, London. He has studied books 
since he could read and has grown up among them. For 
years he has been connected with the press of this country 
as a book reviewer and a literary critic. He has handled 
more books and manuscripts than any other man in the 
country, knows all about the private libraries of all the 
bibliomaniacs, and knows by instinct whether an old manu- 
script is worth ten cents or $100. He possesses a rare 
knowledge of the treasures of missals, curios, rare editions, 
engravings, erotica, and manuscripts. He was found 
recently at his office on Broadway examining the books of 
L. Delmonte, an old Cuban. He chatted pleasantly about 
the books and about the buyers. To a Bohemian his room 
presented an odd appearance. Books, missals and manu- 
scripts were strewn in every direction ; dust lay thick on 
some of them. They were all waiting for him to study and 
to catalogue ready for sale. No one can handle these 
books until Mr. Sotheran has looked at them. Many a 
bibliophile would give anything to be able to see them and 
handle them. Talking of valuable books Mr. Sotheran 
said: “ The highest price ever paid for a book was $50,000. 
It was for a vellum missal which was presented to King 
Henry VIII. by Pope Leo X. The missal was accompa- 
nied by a document making King Henry the defender of 
the faith. It is now in the possession of the German Gov- 
ernment. Charles II. gave it to an ancestor of the Duke 
of Hamilton, and it was sold a few years ago in the sale of 
the Duke of Hamilton’s library. There isa Hebrew Bible 
in the Vatican. Attempts have often been made to pur- 
chase it. The Jews of Venice offered to give its weight 
in gold. The offer was declined. The Bible consists of a 
vast roll of manuscript which requires two men to carry it, 
and the offer would have totaled up about $100,000. 
This is the largest offer ever made for one book.” 





The most valuable manuscript in this country, judging 
from the price paid, is in the possession of John Jacob 
Astor. It is the Sforza Missal, and was bought in April 
last year for $15,500. It is of a religious character and is 
by Francesca Filippo Lippi, the great Florentine artist of 
the Renaissance, and was prepared for Galeazzo Maria 
Sforza, Duke of Milan and brother-in-law of Louis XL, 
King of France. It is a manuscript measuring 13} inches 
by 9} inches ; it has 484 pages of vellum, and is bound in 
red morocco. It is dated in the fifteenth century. A set 
of missals, consisting of five volumes, was bought in 
March of last year by S. B. Duryea, of Brooklyn. It cost 
$900 and comprises the choir books with the full musical 
score used in a European monastery. It was written in 
the fifteenth century. The bindings are very strong. Iron 
nails are studded all over the covers. “ Les Lunettes des 
Princess,” published in 1528 by Galliot du Pre, sold 
recently for $200. It is a small volume, measuring about 
six inches by four inches, It was bound by Trantz- 
Bauzonnet in crushed levant morocco. The work on the 
cover both inside and outside is very handsome. AA little 
volume called “ Chansons et Motets” sold for $600. It is 


* From interview in N. Y. Mail and Express. 





one of the handsomest bound books ever made. The bind- 
ing is exquisite. It was made for Henry II. of France and 
was presented by him as a love gift to his mistress, Diana 
of Poitieres. It measures 5} inches by 7} inches and con- 
tains 396 pages. Mr. Brayton Ives is the owner now. It 
is superbly bound in original French binding, richly gold 
tooled and mosaiced and gauffered edges, in a modern 
purple velvet lined drop case. A Persian manuscript sold 
a little while ago for $235. These manuscripts are very 
rare. It is a magnificently illustrated manuscript codex of 
Firdusi’s “Epic of Kings.” It has forty-five pages of 
large paintings, with four superb headings, painted in the 
style of Persian paleography. Its size is 14$ inches by 83 
inches, and is bound in morocco. An imperfect copy of 
the first folio of Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories and 
Tragedies, published according to the true original copies 
in London, printed by Isaac Taggard and Edward Blount, 
in 1623, was sold recently. It is a thick small folio, 
measuring 12} inches by 8} inches, and was bound by J. 
Clark in the style of Roger Payne, and in Russia extra 
gilt. There are thirty-six plays in it. A perfect copy is 
worth $6,000. A second folio Shakespeare, printed by 
Thomas Coates and Robert Allot, and sold at the sign of 
the “ Black Beare,” in St. Paul’s Churchyard, in 1632, sold 
for $117.50. It measured 13 inches by 8} inches and 
was bound by W. Pratt in red crushed levant morocco, 
with super gilt Harleian gold tooling inside and with gold 
borders. A fourth folio of Shakespeare is worth $87. It 
contained seven new plays never before printed--Pericles, 
Prince of Tyre, The London Prodigal, The History of 
Thomas Lord Cromwell, Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, 
The Puritan Widow, A Yorkshire Tragedy and The Tragedy 
of Locrine. 

Brayton Ives, the ex-president of the Stock Exchange, 
who lives at No. 10 East Thirty-fifth Street, has one of the 
finest, if not the finest, and most valuable collections of 
manuscripts and rare books in America. His library is a 
very large one. His tastes run after the curious, and he has 
given fabulous prices for some of the books and treasures 
of missals that adorn his shelves. Among his books is the 
Gutenberg Bible, the first book printed from movable type. 
There are only twenty-one known to exist. This Bible was 
bought by Hamilton Cole for $8,000. Cole sold it, and last 
year it came into Ives’s hands for $15,000. Mr. Ives has a 
Caxton Bible, the first Euclid, Galliot du Pre, and vellum 
printed missals of Hardoins. Robert Hoe, of printing-press 
fame, has spent a fortune on his library. His fancy runs 
after rich and valuable bindings, such as those of Dethon, 
Grelier, books of Mme. de Pompadour, Marie Antoinette, 
Diana Poitieres, Francis I., Henry I. ; historic manuscripts 
on vellum ; early biblio lots, block letters and books pro- 
duced by famous printers. Last year he went to Europe 
to purchase books. He attended the sale of the Earl of 
Cramford and Balcarres and made some valuable purchases. 
At the Teschner sale he spent $40,000 francs and the entire 
lot of books he purchased came over in one valise. S. B. 
Duryea, of Brooklyn, has been a bibliophilist for twenty-five 
years. He collects authographic manuscript or the original 
manuscript of men like Charles Dickens, Charles Lamb, 
Thackery, or of a purely literary character. He also col- 
lects ancient books and manuscripts. He attends the pub- 
lic auctions himself, but usually buys through an agent. 
Occasionally he bids for himself. Every one in the sales- 
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room knows when he is going to buy. He rubs his nose, 
stops winking and looking foxy from beneath his spectacles, 
and wears an innocent air. George Washington Childs has 
a very fine library. His reference library is one of the best 
in the country, and his collection of manuscripts is one of 
the finest of their kind in the world. He has the original 
manuscripts of many of the works of such men as Dickens, 
Thackery, Scott, Washington Irving, Shelley, Byron, 
Charles Lamb, Dryden, Longfellow, and a dozen of others 
of that character. Giovani Morisini, Jay Gould’s former 
partner, is a great collector of medizval and ancient armor. 
He has also collected a large library. He has a number of 
rare books and manuscripts on heraldry. Jay Gould has 
a wonderful library. When he purchased the Merrit place 
at Irvington he bought the library also. It was a very fine 
one then, but he has added to it very considerably since. 
Mr. Gould is a great student, and, after leaving Wall Street, 
he goes to his library and studies out the questions of the 
day from a historical and literary standpoint. 





N. Q. Pope, of Brooklyn, buys a great many rare books. 
He looks like a keen stock broker rather than a rich man 
who spends most of his time in buying valuable books to 
gratify his wife, who is the real collector. He is called 
Pontifus Maximus by his friends. When he is buying he 
easily gets angry and won't listen to any advice then, and 
will have the book on which he is bidding at any cost. He 
has a great collection of Shakespeariana, and among them is 
Daniel’s copy, worth about $5,000. Manuscript of Frank- 
lin’s work and the like are on his shelves. He is what 
might be called a cultured bibliophile. He secures illus- 
trated books, books in the best examples of handsome 
bindings, books from the modern and ancient French 
binders and anything of a rare, curious or esthetic char- 
acter. H. H. Bancroft, the historian, owns the largest 
private library in this country at his home in San Fran- 
cisco. It consists of 50,000 volumes, and he values it at 
$200,000, for which sum he will dispose of it. He has a 
very fine collection of manuscripts in indigenous dialects, 
manuscripts relating to the early settlement of the Pacific 
coast, of the Spanish colonies and of the early ecclesiasti- 
cal mission. Thomas A. Edison, the electrician, has a 
very fine collection of scientific works. T. J. McKee, the 
lawyer, has made a very fine collection of dramatic works. 
He collects everything relating to the American stage, and 
has a fine collection of engravings on the same subject. 
Gen. Rush C. Hawkins, of New York, purchases all the 
early printed works and valuable manuscripts that he 
thinks authentic and that come in his way. He collected 
a great number of first prints of Europe to assist him in 
writing his book on the “ First Books in Europe.” He sold 
a number of his treasures recently, but only those of which 
he had duplicates or did not want. Last year he spent six 
months in Europe adding to his collection. John J. Astor 
buys curious missals and old manuscripts and has a large 
collection. He is not well known as a bibliomaniac. All 
his books are bought by Prof. Lane. W. H. Pomeroy’s is 
an art collection and a very valuable one, too. George 
W. Frederickson has a very valuable collection of the 
original manuscripts of Charles Lamb, Byron, Shelley, 
Dryden and others. He is very fond of Elizabethan 
manuscript and everything relating to Shakespeare and to 
his times. He has also a number of the early editions of 
Shakespeare, some of which are very valuable. 





A rich collection will shortly be offered for collectors to 
select from. It now belongs to L. Delmonte, an old Span- 
ish Cuban. He has the rarest collection of the ordinances 
and laws of New Spain known to exist. They were printed in 
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the City of Mexico in the sixteenth century. His ancestors 
collected them, and the books have increased in value with 
every generation. In manuscript he has the first laws relat- 
ing to America compiled in Europe—the Nievas Leyes 
Order, Class V., relating to the Spanish colonies in America. 
His Espana-Americana manuscript is very rare and is 
dated in the fifteenth century. A quantity of unpublished 
manuscript relating to the colonization of Florida,California, 
New Mexico and Texas, containing instructions to the 
viceroys ; manuscript by Bishop Lascassas, the apostle to 
the Indians, date 1550, and other manuscript from Seville, 
Barcelona and other cities. Mr. Gunther, a rich biblio- 
maniac, is said to have the only autograph ot Shakespeare 
in the country. He collects antiquities very largely and is 
now trying to obtain an autograph of Moses. ‘There are a 
great many collectors of Swinburne. A great many per- 
sons are on the lookout for early editions of his works, 
which is surprising, seeing that he is still.alive. Nearly all 
the bibliomaniacs belong to the Grolier Club. They don’t 
want to keep the knowledge they have about books to 
themselves. They study and pore over their missals and 
rare editions, and then lecture and talk to their fellow 
members of the club. Mr. Brayton Ives talks well on early 
books and Mr. Hoe on bindings. “The American col- 
lectors are getting more and more educated in their tastes,” 
said Mr. Sotheran. “ They are outgrowing the supply on 
this side of the water and are constantly sending over com- 
missions to Europe, and go themselves to visit the big 
sales there. The English aristocracy are getting in a bad 
way just now and are not making the money out of their 
vast landed estates that they used to, and many of them 
have had to dispose of their libraries. Very often a 
quantity of valuable books are sent over here for sale. 
They don’t bring as good prices as if they were sold in 
Europe, though collectors here must have unique styles, 
duplicate copies of engravings that illustrate the book and 
in half a dozen different stages; signed artists’ proofs, engra- 
vers’ proofs before letter and all that sort of thing.” “Is 
the fad of collecting books and manuscripts increasing ?” “I 
think so. With the good work that the Grolier Club is 
doing, and the work of similar societies, and with magazines 
devoted to the exploitation of old books, the collecting of 
private libraries will be more popular than ever.” 


The following prices were realized at the most impor- 
tant sales of libraries held during the past ten years: The 
Brinley Library, $112,494.27 ; Joseph J. Cook, $69,904.73 ; 
Henry C. Murphy, $50,278.63 ; William Menzies, $49,- 
860.68 ; Rushton M. Dorman, $24,310; Charles Tracy, 
$19,138.01 ; Charles Fiske Harris, $16,610.65 ; J. H. V. 
Arnold, $16,421.38 ; Eben Tasker, $14,677.56 ; Alexander 
Farnum, $14,423.75 ; Gen. Rush C. Hawkins, $13,163.08 ; 
Dr. David King, $12,484.01; Almon W. Griswold, $12,- 
325-13; S. H. Remsen, $9,059.14 ; Bartholomew Skaats, 
$8,114.42 ; W. C. Prescott, $7,991.79 ; Harrison Library, 
$7,667.84; Charles O’Conor, $7,481.63; S. T. Olmey, 
$6,950.98 ; Senator Matt. H. Carpenter, $6,864.69. 





This year, even should peace be preserved, the armies 
and navies of the principal States of the world will cost 
about 7,000,000,000f., or $1,400,000,000. The figures are 
made up in the following way : Germany, army and navy, 
914,000,000f., and pensions, fortress funds and Spandau 
treasure, 830,000,000f.; France in all, 1,037,000,000 ; Rus- 
sia, 1,014,739,986f.; Great Britain (England and India), 
1,247,000,000f.; Austria, 326,361,626f. ; Italy, 382,924,000f.; 
Spain, 202,915,000f.; Turkey, 128,851,700f.; Holland, 69,- 
952,000f.; and other countries the balance between them. 
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RANDOM READING—SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL 





The Molecular Theory - - Popular Science Monthly 
The molecular theory is classed by Dr. Roscoe, President 
of the British Association, among the most notable of mod- 
ern scientific landmarks, and recent investigation has accom- 
plished, as regards the size of the atom, what was formerly 
regarded as impossible. Recent researches have extended 
the methods of atomic measurement, with the amazing 
conclusion that the distance between the centers of contig- 
uous molecules is less than a five-millionth and greater 
than a billionth of a centimetre—that is, assuming that the 
best microscopes magnify 6,000 to 8,000 times, a micro- 
scope which would magnify that result as much again 
would show the molecular structure of water; or, again, 
putting the statement in another or more absolute form, if 
it be supposed that the minutest organism which can now 
be seen were provided with equally powerful microscopes 
to those named, these beings would see the atoms. 
Hints to Inventors - - - - The Industrial News 
An English scientific journal enumerated the following 
specially needed inventions: Macaroni machinery, good 
red lead pencils, typewriters that will work on account 
books and record books, indelible stamp-canceling ink, a 
practical car starter, a good railway ventilator, better 
horseshoes, locomotive headlights, an apparatus for meas- 
uring the velocity of wind currents, apparatus for measur- 
ing the depth of the sea without sounding by line, piano- 
lid hinge that shall be flush on the outside, good fluid India 
ink for draughtsmen, a good metellic railway tie, an effect- 
ive cut-off for locomotives, a method of alloying copper and 
iron, and a molding material for iron and brass casting, 
capable of giving a mold that can be used over again. 
The Result of Progress -  - San Francisco News-Letter 
Mr. Richard A. Proctor has been doing more sums in 
arithmetic. If the population of Britain continues to 
increase at the present rate of 14 per cent. per annum it 
will in the year A.D. 2500 amount to 300,000,000,000, 
“exceeding some 200 times the present population of the 
whole earth,” and allowing six square feet of superficies for 
each inhabitant of England. But how can this be ?—unless 
ere that degree of pressure arrive, the human race be 
“grown” something after agricultural methods — propa- 
gated by shoots, as it were ? The American tribe at the same 
date is to number sixty million millions (60,000,000,000, 
000) so that on the whole globe there would be “nearly 
three square yards of earth for each (American) person.” 
Three square yards is about the area of an ample double 
bed, and we shall have all given away our clothes as hav- 
ing no further use for them. But Mr. Proctor is good 
enough to point out that we are using up the means of sus- 
taining human life even faster—and in fact considerably 
faster—than we are propagating it, and long before the six 
centuries have rolled around, all the coal and natural gas 
and petroleum and forests will have been done for. Appar- 
ently about three centuries will suffice to reduce us to a 
diet of fish and bananas. Six centuries: It is six centu- 
ries since the first Edward was king in England, and Dante 
degli Alighieri ran with the political machine in Florence, 
and Alfonso “ the wise” reigned in Castile. Granada was 
the center of learning in Europe, Roger Bacon had passed 
away and Wickliffe was preparing to write. All this was 
only “the other day.” Yet in only half this time—at a 
date, in fact, a little farther ahead of us than that of Shake- 
speare and Cervantes is behind us, we are to have exhausted, 


by Mr. Proctor’s figures, the earth’s capacity for support- 
ing human life. Either this, or we must limit compliance 
with the injunction “ crescite et multiplicamini.” This is 
a blooming outlook ; this is richness indeed ; this is a high 
old world for a white man to live in: or it soon will be. 
The poor little descendants will have to burrow in the 
earth, eat fish raw for lack of fuel, and clothe themselves 
with the scales. This is the outcome of progress: this is 
the last word of science. Mr. Proctor ought to be ashamed. 


Sanitary Cranks and Humbugs - The Sanitary Plumber 

We had just been reading the views of an eminent sani- 
tary expert upon impregnation of brown-stone houses with 
the germs of diphtheria. We have also read no less than 
three published opinions of sanitary experts that “ a wooden 
house is positively unfit to live in.” One eminent sanitary 
expert gives it as his opinion that at the expiration of five 
years every bit of woodwork of a house is alive with all 
sorts of scientific things. In the latest number of an archi- 
tectural paper the great Wingate tells us that even “the 
vicinity of large quantities of wood is dangerous to health,” 
and talks above zymotic germs and the mycelin of the 
fungi in a way that is suggestive of bacteria and microbes. 
Nevertheless, we do not believe these things. An eminent 
German sanitary expert says that chemists have succeeded 
in making a first-rate brandy out of sawdust. A man can, 
therefore, get a rip-saw and go out and get as drunk asa 
lord on a fence rail. A man can make brandy smashes 
out of the shingles of his roof ; he can get delirium tremens 
by drinking the legs of his kitchen chairs? You may shut 
an inebriate out of a gin shop and keep him away from a 
tavern, but if he can become uproarious on boiled sawdust 
and desiccated window sills, any attempt at reform must 
necessarily be a failure, and we think that the opinion of a 
sanitary crank upon the jim-jams of a house should be 
taken with a most liberal grain of allowance. 


Losing Our Senses +i - The Health Fournal 

M. Le Bec, the French savant, says that “the nose is 
gradually losing its power to discharge its traditional func- 
tion in the case of the civilized peoples; when the sense 
of smell vanishes altogether, as will infallibly be the case 
one day, the organ itself will follow its example sooner or 
later, as nature never conserves useless organs, and the 
nose must go.” The olfactory sense is keener in the savage 
than in the civilized man. Yes, the nose must go. 


Absolute Lost Time - - - - The Chicago Times 
What time is it? Before you answer, deduct a quarter 
of a second or add a quarter. Every watch or clock that 
is supposed to be correct, that is warranted, that runs by 
a chronometer, is out of the way at least a quarter of a 
second in every 24 hours. There is no such thing as cor- 
rect time on the face of the earth. Yes, that isso. If 
you want the correctest of correct time dig a hole in the 
ground, take your watch or clock along, get some one to 
stand on the edge of the hole, call out “ Greenwich time !” 
and then pull the hole in after you. There is no vibration 
in the hole, and it is the vibration or oscillation of the 
earth that makes the chronometer continually go wrong. 


The Lake Levels - - - - The Milwaukee News 

Charles Crosman, Inspector of United States Harbor 
Improvements in Capt. Davis’s office, has just finished a 
chart showing graphically the fluctuations of the water sur- 
face, rainfall, areas, tides, etc., of the Great Lakes, com- 
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piled from official data obtained from the United States 
lake survey, the Smithsonian Institution, and the War 
Department. The chart shows that from 1882 to 1888 the 
surface of Lakes Michigan, Huron and Erie was consider- 
ably above the main level. The water at the present time 
is one foot lower than the average from 1882 to 1887. 


The Lightning Rod - - - The Electrical Review 


The lightning rod is a relic of superstition, and will soon 
be regarded in the light of a horseshoe over a door. 


Origin of Petroleum - - - The Scientific American 

Prof. Medelejef has advanced the theory that petroleum 
is of mineral origin, and that its production is going on and 
may continue almost indefinitely. He has succeeded in 
making it artificially by a similar process to that which he 
believes is going on in the earth ; and experts find it im- 
possible to distinguish between the natural and the manu- 
facturtd article. His hypothesis is that water finds its 
way below the crust of the earth, and then meets with car- 
bides of metals (particularly of iron) in a glowing state. 
The water is decomposed into its constituent gases. The 
oxygen unites with the iron, while the hydrogen takes up 
the carbon and ascends to a higher region, where part of 
it is condensed into mineral oil, and part remains as natural 
gas, to escape where it can find an outlet, or to remain 
stored at great pressure until a borehole is put down to 
provide it a passage to the surface. Oil-bearing strata occur 
in the vicinity of mountain ranges, and it is supposed that 
the upheaval of the hills has sufficiently dislocated the strata 
below to give the water access to depths from which it is 
ordinarily shut out. This is the latest theory. 


American Eyes - - - - Pittsburgh Dispatch 
The effort of the War Department to secure a field glass 
of greater power for the service than the one they now use 
has discovered the fact that the eyes of the average Amer- 
ican are closer together than those of men in foreign coun- 
tries. The double glass, known as the field glass, now 
used is weaker than that used in the armies of Europe. 
It is of only from five to six powers—entirely too weak for 
the purpose. The only glass they can get of sufficient 
power isa single spy-glass, which is defective in that it 
does not take in a broad enough field. The best military 
field glass in use is that with which the German army is 
supplied. An attempt was made to adopt them by the 
War Department, but it was found that the eyes of the 
glasses were too far apart to be used by Americans. The 
department is studying now to overcome this difficulty. 


Beer Pipelines - - - - The Pittsburgh Times 

Cool beer in unlimited quantities in every man’s house 
to be obtained by simply turning a spigot, the same as for 
water. ‘That is the latest plan to circumvent the License 
Court. The idea is to lay pipes in the streets the same as 
other pipes are laid, and these will have saloon connec- 
tions, the beer passing through a meter in each saloon or 
house to show the quantity used. The pipes will be of 
peculiar construction, and three in number, one inside the 
other. The outer pipe will be of clay. This will surround 
an inner pipe of iron, which will still have another inside 
of it. The inner pipe will be two inches in diameter, lined 
with silver to prevent corrosion. Between this pipe and 
the other iron pipe will be a space of about two inches all 
around, to give space to a current of cold air from the ice- 
making machinery at the brewery, thus keeping the beer 
cool all the time. It is calculated that a pressure of 50,000 
gallons in a hogshead or reservoir on the sixth floor of a 
brewery will be sufficient to force the beer through the 
pipes and into the houses where the service pipes run. 
Consumers will pay no license or tax, but it will be neces- 
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sary for the brewer to affix the internal revenue stamps to 
the hogshead in the brewery. The plan contemplates 
sending around persons once a month to examine the 
meters, see how much beer has been consumed, and col- 
lect the money for it. About once a month the pipes will 
be cleaned out thoroughly, in order to keep them in good 
condition and prevent the beer from spoiling. 
What is Steam? .- - «+ = «= The Safety Valve 
When water once begins to boil, it is impossible to raise 
its temperature any higher ; all excess of heat is absorbed 
by the escaping, as so called, latent heat, and is given out 
again when it condenses. We often speak of seeing the 
steam escaping from the mouth of a kettle, but this is 
incorrect—steam is an invisible vapor, and we can no more 
see it than we can air. What we dosee are the minute 
drops of water into which the steam condenses on coming 
into the cool air. If we boil water in a glass flask, we shall 
notice that nothing can be seen in the interior, and by 
observing the steam escaping from a kettle, we shall notice 
that there is quite a distance between the end of the spout 
and the point where the cloud becomes visible. This cloud 
of steam is of exactly the same nature as the clouds which 
float in the sky, and which are formed by the condensation 
in cool upper regions of aqueous vapor in the air. 
Good and Bad News - - $7 Ser ae . - Science 
Bad news weakens the action of the heart, oppresses the 
lungs, destroys the appetite, stops the digestion, and par- 
tially suspends the functions of the system. An emotion 
of shame flushes the face ; fear blanches, joy illuminates it, 
and an instant thrill electrifies a million of nerves. Surprise 
spurs the pulse into a gallop. Delirium infuses great 
energy. Volition commands, and hundreds of muscles 
spring to excite. Powerful emotions often kill the body at 
a stroke. Chilo, Liagoras and Sophocles died of joy at 
the Grecian games. The news of defeat killed Philip V. 
One of the Popes died of an emotion of the ludicrous on 
seeing his pet monkey robed in pontificals, occupying the 
chair of state. The doorkeeper of Congress expired on 
hearing of the surrender of Cornwallis. Eminent public 
speakers have often died in the midst of an impassioned 
burst of eloquence, or when the deep emotion that pro- 
duced it has subsided. Lagrave, the young Parisian, died 
when he heard that the musical prize for which he had 
competed and struggled was adjudged to another. 
Rivers Going West’ - - - New Orleans Picayune 
It appears that the western and southwestern bank of 
the Rio Grande is the one which suffers most from the 
abrasion of the current. Why does the river show this 
tendency to work to the westward? Something like this 
appears in the case of the Mississippi. Formerly the river 
had its principal debouchment into the sea through Bayou 
Manchac and the lakes. In the course of time that route 
was abandoned for the one now known as the main river, 
which is very considerably to the westward of the old out- 
let. In the meantime the river has shown a disposition to 
transfer its channel still further to the westward through 
the Atchafalaya. Can it be made to appear from these 
facts that there is a tendency in great rivers flowing in 
general directions along meridians of the earth’s longitude 
to swerve to the westward? Can it be held that because 
of the rotation of the earth on its axis to the eastward the 
weight of the water in such longitudinal rivers is thrown 
by the centrifugal force against the western banks so as to 
abrade them with increased energy and effect ? 
Making Celluloid - - + From Notes and Queries 
Most celluloid is made in France, and this is the pro- 
cess of manufacture: A roll of paper is slowly unwound, 
and at the same time is saturated with a mixture of five 
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parts of sulphuric acid, which falls upon the paper in a fine 
spray. This changes the cellulose of the paper into pyroxy- 
line (gun cotton). The excess of the acid having been 
expelled by pressure, the paper is washed with plenty of 
water until all traces of acid have been removed. It is 
‘then reduced to pulp and passes on to the bleaching trough. 
It is this gun cotton which gives it its explosive nature. 
Most of the water having been got rid of by means of a 
strainer, the pulp is mixed with from twenty to forty per 
cent. of its weight of camphor, and the mixture thoroughly 
triturated under mill-stones. The necessary coloring hav- 
ing been added in the form of powder, a second mixture 
and grinding follows. This pulp is spread out in thin slabs, 
which are squeezed in a hydraulic press until they are as 
dry as chips. Then they are rolled in heated rollers and 
come out in elastic sheets. They are from that point 
worked up into every conceivable form. You can get cel- 
luloid collars, cuffs, hairpins, shirt fronts, cravats, pen- 
holders, brushes and combs, inkstands, knife-handles, jew- 
elry and everything else almost that you can imagine. 
Artesian Water Power - - - Scientific News 
Heavy machinery is now run by artesian-well power in 
many parts of France, and the experience of the French 
shows that the deeper the well the greater the pressure and 
the higher the temperature. The famous Grenelle well, 
sunk to the depth of 1,800 feet, and flowing daily some 
600,000 gallons, has a pressure of sixty pounds to the 
square inch, the water being also so hot that it is used for 
heating the hospitals. Artesian wells are extensively used 
for power in the Western States, California and Florida. 
The Worlds Beyond - . - . The London Times 
Astronomers, admirable on so many points, are never so 


stupid and unimaginative as when meditating on the prob- 
abilities of life beyond this earth, that old and fascinating 
topic of “more worlds than one.” They take their ter- 
restrial notions and experiences much too blindly into 
space ; they ask if there be an atmosphere in the moon, or 
water in Mars ; and if any doubts exist about these ele- 
ments, they solemnly conclude that these and other lovely 
and eligible celestial abodes are tenantless. As if life were 
not conceivable without lungs and a liver! As if we must 
always carry about with us into the glorious promotions of 
interstellar space the dentist, the anti-bilious pill and 
bronchitis! It is true that for beings constructed as we 
are at present Mars would be a novel and rather a sur- 
prising kind of abode. Supposing we found dense air 
enough to breathe there, and water sufficient for tea and 
washing—which are both dubious points—the diminished 
gravitation of the little planet is so great that it would 
induce a physical and mental levity fatal to dullness and 
forbidding sense of fatigue. What is a hundredweight here 
would there weigh only fifty-six pounds, and we could all 
go up stairs five steps at a time, or jump twice our own 
height with ease and grace. Then it would assuredly be 
very nice, if we were living in the right latitude on Mars, 
to have a quick moon and a slow moon, always careering 
. round like splendid Chinese lanterns, saving gas bills, and 
encouraging long walks of lovers and martial poetry. A 
fall from a horse would seldom or never prove at all serious 
in the martial hunting fields; the rider would rebound 
from the soft soil like an India-rubber cushion. Aerial 
navigation has quite possibly been solved long ago by the 
fortunate people of the red planet, the conditions being 
so extremely favorable, and who knows, indeed, whether 
the so-called “canals” are not vast tobogganing slides, 
where the entire population enjoys the unwonted sense of 
swift descent and some little spice of peril? But we may 
be sure of this, that if there be sentient creatures on the 
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silver and peari surfaces of Mars, they are of a very differ- 
ent type from our terrestrial frames, for life is always the 
equation of its surrounding conditions, and we denizens 
of the earth have lungs and a larynx simply because we 
live at the bottom of an aerial sea, just as the fish possess 
gills because they breathe the water. Meantime they 
speculate in Mars, perchance, upon us much as we on 
them, and wonder if people can possibly live with only one 
moon and with two-thirds of their planet swamped by 
water, to say nothing of being nearer to the fiery sun, and 
revolving round him in a circle instead of an ellipse. 
Where Colors Come From - - ~~ Jowa State Register 
A well-known artist gave me some curious information 
the other day regarding the sources from which the colors 
one finds in a paint-box are derived. Every quarter of the 
globe is ransacked for the material—animal, vegetable 
and mineral—employed in their manufacture. From the 
cochineal insects are obtained the gorgeous carmine, as 
well as the crimson, scarlet and purple lakes. Sepia is the 
inky fluid discharged by the cuttle-fish to render the water 
opaque for its concealment when attacked. Indian yellow 
is from the camel. Ivory black and bone black are made 
out of ivory chips. The exquisite Prussian blue is got by 
fusing horses’ hoofs and other refuse animal matter with 
impure potassium carbonate. It was discovered by an 
accident. In the vegetable kingdom are included the 
lakes, derived from roots, barks and gums. Blueblack is 
from the charcoal of the vinestalk. Lampblack is soot 
from certain resinous substances. From the madder-plant, 
which grows in Hindostan, is manufactured turkey red. 
Gamboge comes from the yellow sap of a tree, which the 
natives of Siam catch in cocoanut shells. Raw sienna is 
the natural earth from the neighborhood of Sienna, Italy. 
When burned it is burnt sienna. Raw umber is an earth 
from Umbria, and is also burned. To these vegetable 
pigments may probably be added India ink, which is said; 
to be made from burnt camphor. The Chinese, who alone 
produce it, will not reveal the secret of its composition. 
Mastic—the base of the varnish so called—is from the 
gum of the mastic tree, indigenous to the Grecian Archi- 
pelago. Bistre is the soot of wood ashes. Of real ultra- 
marine but little is found in the market. It is obtained 
from the precious lapis lazuli, and commands a fabulous 
price. Chinese white is zinc, scarlet is iodide of mercury, 
and cinnabar, or native vermilion, is from quicksilver ore. 
Regarding the Ocean - - - - St. Fames Gazette 
At the last meeting of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
Dr. John Murray of the Challenger expedition made a 
communication on The Height and Volume of the Dry 
Land and the Depth and Volume of the Ocean. Accord- 
ing to his own investigations, Engineering says, the mean 
height of the land of the globe was 2,230 feet above the 
sea level, and the mean depth of the ocean was 12,480 
feet, or 2,080 fathoms. If the ocean were regarded as 
being divided into two parts by the 1,000-fathom line, it 
would be found that the mean depth of the area having 
less depths than 1,000 fathoms was 2,028 feet, or 338 
fathoms, or nearly the same depth beneath the sea as the 
height of the dry land above it. On the other hand, the 
mean depth of the area beyond the 1,000 fathoms is 14,640 
feet, or 2,440 fathoms. The former area—called by Dr. 
Murray the transitional area—occupies 24,000,000 square 
miles ; and the latter area, which is the abysmal area, and 
is situated fully three miles below the average heights of 
the continents, occupies 113,000,000 square miles, or more 
than half of the surface of the earth. In the transitional 
area of the ocean there are many and varied conditions in 
respect of light, heat, currents, changes of level, the char- 
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acter and variety of the deposits, and in the animals and 
plants which inhabit the various parts of the region. The 
deposits are in most respects similar to those which make 
up a very large part of the sedimentary formation of the 
dry land. In the abysmal area there is a uniform set of 
conditions, the temperature being near the freezing point, 
with an annual range not exceeding seven degrees Fahren- 
heit and there being no sunlight or plant life. There is a 
great abundance of animal life, but the forms from various 
parts of the area are very similar and unlike those of shal- 
lower waters, and the deposits, which accumulate slowly, 
are unlike any of the sedimentary deposits of the dry land. 
From Dr. Murray's investigations it also appears that if the 
dry land of the globe were reduced to the sea level by 
_ being removed to and piled up in the shallower waters of 
the ocean, then its extent would be about 80,000,000 square 
miles, and the rest of the surface of the earth would be 
covered by an ocean extending to 113,000,000 square 
miles. Should the solid land be reduced to one level 
under the ocean, then the surface of the earth would be 
covered by an ocean with a depth of about two miles. 
Manufacturing Ribbons - . - The London Times 
It is known that the manufacture of ribbons was estab- 
lished in St. Etienne, France, in the eleventh century, and 
that the place remains to this day the center of the indus- 
try. During the persecution of the Huguenots in that 
country, many of the St. Etienne operatives went to Basle, 
Switzerland, and established the industry there, where it 
became second only to Etienne. The third most import- 
ant center was Coventry, England, but Crefeld and Vienna 
are also large producing centers. To-day there are manu- 
factured in the United States quite as many ribbons as 
are made at St. Etienne. The products of Switzerland 
consist mainly of plain styles; that of France largely of 
fine and fancy millinery goods ; that of Crefeld mainly of 
black silk and black velvet ribbons, the latter a specialty ; 
that of England largely of plain goods, while the United 
States tries everything with much success, though depend- 
ent chiefly upon Europe for the lead in styles. It is a 
curious fact that for 500 years ribbons were worn mostly 
by men rather than by women, especially during the long 
period of effeminacy in the male attire. In the fifteenth to 
the seventeenth centuries their use in England was restricted 
to the royalty and gentry by statute. In the time of 
Charles II. and James II. the whole attire was covered 
with ribbons. A fop in those days was described as 
“wearing more than would stock half a dozen shops or 
twenty country peddlers.” It is another curious fact that 
in the manufacture of ribbons the self-acting loom was in 
use almost 100 years before Cartwright’s invention. 
Done in a Minute - - - - The Cleveland Press 
“Don’t fret ; I’ll bethere inaminute.” But, my friend, 
a minute means a good deal, notwithstanding you affect to 
hold it of no consequence. Did you ever stop to think 
what may happen in a minute? No. Well, while you are 
murdering a minute for yourself and one for me, before 
you get ready to sit down to the business we have in hand, 
I will amuse you by telling you some things that will happen 
meantime. Ina minute we shall be whirled around on the 
outside of the earth by its diurnal motion a distance of 13 
miles. At the same time we shall have gone along with 
the earth, in its grand journey around the sun, 1,080 miles. 
Pretty quick traveling, you say? Why, that is slow work 
compared with the rate of travel of that ray of light which 
just now reflected from that mirror. A minute ago that 
ray was 11,160,000 miles away. In a minute, over all the 
world, about eighty new-born infants have each raised a wail 
of protest at the Fates for thrusting existence upon them, 
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while as many more human beings, weary with the struggle 
of life, have opened their lips ‘to utter their last sigh. Ina 
minute the lowest sound your ear can catch has been made 
by 990 vibrations, while the highest tone reached you after 
making 2,228,000 vibrations. In a minute an express 
train goes a mile and a street car 32 rods; the fastest 
trotting horse 148 rods, and an average pedestrian has 
got over 16 rods. In each minute in the United States, 
night and day, all the year round, twenty-four barrels of 
beer have to go down 12,096 throats, and 4,830 bushels of 
grain have come to bin. Each minute, night and day, by 
the official reports of last year, the United States collected 
$639 and spent $461 ; $178 more than necessary. The 
interest on the public debt was $96 a minute, or just 
exactly equal to the amount of silver mined in that time. 
The telephone is used 595 times, the telegraph 136 times. 
Of tobacco, 925 pounds are raised, and part of it has been 
used in making 6,673 cigars, and some more of it has gone 
up in the smoke of 2,292 cigarettes. But I am afraid that 
you will forget that we are talking about a minute, sixty 
seconds of time. No? Well, then, every minute 600 
pounds of wool grow in this country, and we have to dig 
61 tons of anthracite coal and 200 tons of bituminous coal, 
while of pig-iron we turn out 12 tons and of steel rails 
3 tons. In this minute you have kept me waiting 15 kegs 
of nails have been made, 12 bales of cotton from the 
fields and 36 bushels of grain gone into 149 gallons of 
spirits, while $66 in gold should have been dug out of 
the earth. In the same time the United States mint 
turned out coin to the value of $121, and 42 acres of the 
public domain have been sold or given away. 
Mechanism of the Heart - - - - The Medical World 
In the human subject the average rapidity of the cordiac 
pulsation of an adult male is about seventy beats per minute. 
These beats are more frequent as a rule in young children 
and in women, and there are variations within certain limits 
in particular persons owing to peculiarities of organization. 
It would not necessarily be an abnormal sign to find in some 
particular individual the habitual frequency of the heart's 
action from sixty to sixty-five, or from seventy-five to eighty 
per minute. As a rule, the heart’s action is slower and 
more powerful in fully developed and muscular organiza- 
tions, and more rapid and feeble in those of slighter forms. 
In animals the range is from twenty-five to forty-five in the 
cold-blooded and fifty upward in the warm-blooded ani- 
mals, exeept in the case of a horse, which has a very slow 
heartbeat, only forty strokes a minute. The pulsations of 
men and all animals differ with the sea level also. The 
work of a healthy human heart has been shown to equal 
the feat of raising five tons four hundredweight one foot 
per hour, or 125 tons in twenty-four hours. The excess 
of this work under alcohol in varying quantities is often 
very great. A curious calculation has been made by Dr. 
Richardson, giving the work of the heart in mileage. 
Presuming that the blood was thrown out of the heart at 
each pulsation in the proportion of sixty-nine strokes per 
minute, and at the assumed force of nine feet, the mileage 
of the blood through the body might be taken at 207 yards 
per minute, 7 miles per hour, 168 miles per day, 61,320 miles 
per year, or 5,150,880 miles in a lifetime of eighty-four 
years. The number of beats of the heart in the same long 
life would reach the grand total of 2,869,776,000. 





“It has been remarked that whenever a stranger who 
looks like a detective appears in town, about four-fifths of 
our leading citizens hunt their holes like foxes. This mat- 
ter has been carried so far as to seriously interrupt busi- 
ness. We wish strangers would keep away.” 
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NEWSPAPER VERSE—SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 





St. Michael the Weigher—Fames Russell Lowell, in America 


What dost thou fear ? 


Stood the tall Archangel weighing 
All man’s dreaming, doing, saying, 
All the failure and the pain, 

All the triumph and the gain, 

In the unimagined years, 

Full of hopes, more full of tears, 
Since old Adam's conscious eyes 
Backward searched for Paradise, 
And, instead, the flame blade saw 
Of inexorable law. 


In a dream I marked him there, 
With his fire gold, flickering hair, 
In his blinding armor stand, 

And the scales were in his hand ; 
Mighty were they and full well 
They could poise both heaven and hell, 
« Angel,” asked I humbly then, 

** Weighest thou the souls of men ? 
That thine office is, 1 know.” 

“* Nay,” he answered me, ‘ not so; 
But I weigh the hope of man 

Since the power of choice began 
In the world of good or ill.” 

Then I waited and was still. 


In one scale I saw him place 
All the glories of our race, 
Cups that lit Belshazzar’s feast, 
Gems, the wonder of the East, 
Kublai’s scepter, Czsar’s sword, 
Many a poet’s golden word, 
Many a skill of science, vain 
To make men as gods again. 


In the other scale he threw 

Things regardless, outcast, few, 
Martyr-ash, arena sand, 

Of St. Francis’ cord a strand, 

Beechen cups of men whose need 
Fasted that the poor might feed, 
Disillusions and despairs 

Of young saints with grief-grayed hairs, 
Broken heart that brake for man. 


Marvel through my pulses ran 
Seeing then the beam divine 
Swiftly on his hand decline, 

While earth's splendor and renown 
Mounted light as thistle down. 


Canzonet— Oscar Wilde 
I have no store 
Of gryphon-guarded gold ; 
Now, as before, 
Bare is the shepherd’s fold. 
Rubies nor pearls 
Have I to gem thy throat; 
Yet woodland girls 


Have loved the shepherd's note. 


Then pluck a reed 
And bid me sing to thee, 
For I would feed 
Thine ears with melody, 
Who art more fair 
Than fairest fleur-de-lys, 
More sweet and rare 
Than sweetest ambergris. 


Young Hyacinth is slain, 
Pan is not here, 

And will not come again. 
No hornéd Faun 


Treads down the yellow leas ; 


No god at dawn 


Steals through the olive trees. 


Hylas is dead, 

Nor will he e’er divine 
Those little red 

Rose petaled lips of thine. 
On the high hill 

Noivory Dryads play, 
Silver and still 

Sinks the sad autumn day. 


A Tryst—M. S. Bridges—In Fudge 


Alone she waits for me, 
Oh, heart, be still ! 

Only the field to cross 
And then the hill, 

And then, her eyes’ soft charm 
My eyes will meet 

With welcome glad and warm, 
And chiding sweet. 


Across the sunny road 
Long shadows lie ; 

The birds sing overhead 
The breeze goes by 

Laden with clover breath, 
With summer dreams! 

Sweetheart, how far and far 
The distance seems ! 


I mount the hill at last ; 
There in the shade 
Near where the cross-roads meet 
Our tryst was made. 
I see her robe of white, 
Her waving glove ; 
Alone she waits for me, 
My own true love. 


Very Provoking—Harper's Weekly 


How they praised and they applauded, 
And her every action lauded, 
And declared she'd be rewarded— 


“ For,” quoth they, “of the many 
In our family not any 


Then they turned them to their pleasures, 
And added to their treasures, 
And took all sorts of measures 


For she seemed so well to bear them 
That they felt no call toshare them, 


And it caused some indignation, 
And no very slight vexation, 
When their overworked relation 


And while a few tears were given 
(More than e’er they gave her living), 
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Yes, indeed, rewarded richly—in the land beyond the sky. 


In usefulness or patience can with her begin to vie.” 


To leave her to battle with the troubles and the cares, 


As oft as they remembered, she was mentioned in their prayers. 


Closed tired eyes upon the earth and softly sighed “ Good-by !” 


They murmured, ‘‘ How provoking that she should go and die !” 
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In the Tunnel—The Detroit Free Press 
They were sitting five seats back, but I plainly heard the smack, 
As we dashed into the tunnel near the town, 
And the currents of my veins ran like gushing April rains, 
Though I’m grave and gray and wear a doctor's gown. 


Once—alas ! so long ago—on the rails I journeyed so, 
With a maiden in a jaunty jersey sacque, 

And I kissed her with my eyes, as the timid stars the skies, 
But I longed, oh ! how I longed for one real smack ! 


Did she know it’? I dare say! (She’d a sweet clairvoyant way 
In the glancing of her eyes so bright and blue.) 

Ne’er a bee such honey sips as the nectar on her lips ; 
But I longed, and longed in vain, as on we flew. 


As yearning reached its height, lo! there came a sudden night, 
And like steel to magnet clove my mouth to hers ! 

I shall never more forget how like drops of rain they met, 
In the bosom of a rose that lightly stirs ! 


When we came again to light, both our faces had turned white— 
White as clouds that float in summer from the south, 

Missed I glances, missed I smiles ! but on air I rode for miles, 
With the sweetness of love’s dew upon my mouth, 


So the kiss that some one stole, in that rayless Stygian hole, 
While with loud imprisoned clangor on we rushed, 

Made the sluggish stream of age, with madness leap and rage 
And my wife, restored to daylight, laughed and blushed. 


Coming of the King—The Advocate and Guardian 


“ They shall see the King in his beauty.” 
All day long we watched and waited, 
Waited at our darling’s side, 
While her frail bark slowly drifted 
Out upon a shoreless tide. 
We had wept in bitter anguish, 
We had prayed with burning tears, 
While our hearts drew back affrighted, 
Looking down the lonesome years. 
All in vain our tears and pleading, 
All in vain our sorrowing ; 
We could only watch and listen 
For the coming of the King. 


Oh, the terror of the coming 
Of the grim and ghastly foe ! 
Oh, the darkness of the pathway 
Where our darling’s feet must go ! 
Oh, the glory of the summer, 
Bending skies so blue and clear, 
And the splendor of the roses, 

And the bird songs far and near. 
Must she leave this world of beauty, 
All the joy our love could bring, 
And lie down in darksome silence 
At the coming of the King ? 


Came he solemnly and slowly 

Asalord who claims his own, 
Touched the white hands clasped together 

And they grew as cold as stone. 
Suddenly the blue eyes opened, 

While our hearts grew faint with fear, 
In their depth in solemn rapture 

Faith and hope were shining clear. 
Did she see the golden portals ? 

Hear the songs the blessed sing ? 
“ Perfect peace,” she softly murmured, 

At the coming of the King. 
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When the days are long and lonely, 
Summer days most sweet and fair, 
When we gather in the gloaming 
*Round our darling’s vacant chair, 
Say we softly to each other, 
“ Fairer scenes than we can know, 
Sweeter airs and softer voices, 
Made our darling glad to go.” 
Shines her happy face upon us, 
Still a smile is lingering, 
So in patient trust we tarry 
For the coming of the King. 


The Man in the Moon—Fames Whitcomb Riley 


Oh, the man in the moon has a crick in his back ; 
Whee! Whimm! Ain't you sorry for him ? 

And a mole on his nose that is purple and black ; 

And his eyes are so weak that they water and run, 

If he dares to dream even he looks at the sun, 

So he just dreams of stars, as the doctors advise. 
My! Eyes! But isn’t he wise 

To just dream of stars as the doctors advise. 


And the man in the moon had a boil on his ear, 
Whee! Wing! Whata singular thing ! 

I know ! but these facts are authentic, my dear— 

There's a boil on his ear and a corn on his chin— 

He calls it a dimple, but dimples stick in ; 

Yet it might be a dimple, turned over, you know ; 
Whang! Ho! Why, certainly so! 

It might be a dimple turned over, you know ! 


And the man in the moon has a rheumatic knee ; 
Gee! Whizz! What a pity that is! 
His toes have worked round, where his heels ought to 
be ; 
So whenever he wants to go north he goes south, 
And comes back with the porridge crumbs all round his 
mouth, 
And he brushes them off with a Japanese fan, 
Whing! Whann! What a marvelous man ! 
What a very remarkable, marvelous man ! 


Nature's Thoughifulness—The Chicago Mail 

His wife is back ! 
No more at night, 

When seems to him the town a somber sight, 
Too dull and gray, 

May he go forth with paint to make it bright. 
He’s had his day ; 
His wife is back ! 


But who is that, 
With glossy hat 
And step as springy as the step of fawn, 
Who leaves at night, returning with the dawn? 
It is the other man whose wife’s just gone ! 
He'll see the painting done ! 
He'll have the fun ! 
The town shall never stay 
So dull and gray ; 
His wife has gone ! 


So gentle Nature makes 
A compensation sweet ; 
She gives for what she takes, 
And it is meet ! 
As where the flower is plucked another springs, 
So she, providing for a myriad things, 
The town may not be left to stay 
All dull and gray ; 
One wife comes home to-day, 
Another goes away. 
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A “CRACKER”—THE ROMANCE OF LIFE IN GEORGIA* 





A two-room log house, with a low dilapidated “ worm ” 
fence around it, a ragged honeysuckle vine at one side of 
the door, which is never closed, winter or summer, a few 
stunted rose bushes bordering the path of white sand that 
glistened blindingly in the sun of a midsummer day, from 
the broken gate to the rickety doorstep. 

A traveler drew his horse up at the gate, and after the 
fashion of the country, shouted, 

“ Hello!” 

He heard a sonorous growl from within the house, as if 
an immense, ill-natured African lion had been disturbed 
from an afternoon siesta; then a shrill, shattered voice 
commanded, 

“You, Watch, git right back thar.” 

And the great dog immediately retired to his favorite 
couch beneath the high, uncurtained bedstead. 

A few moments later there protruded from the open door 
an enormous corn-cob pipe, from which the smoke was 
curling in a hazy bluecolumn. As the pipe with, it seemed, 
several sections of stem, gradually made itself visible, it 
became evident that the other end disappeared in an old 
woman’s mouth—a dry, expressionless mouth, surrounded 
with ever-widening circles of wrinkles, as is the center of 
a tree, which circles took in a long sharp nose, a hooked 
chin, two bright, inquisitive eyes, and finally disappeared 
under the folds of a handkerchief bound over snowy hair. 

Then the handle of the pipe was with an effort extracted 
from its accustomed place between the old Cracker mother’s 
lips as she called, 

“Ole man, here’s sum ’un as wanster see you.’ 

The pipe was replaced and the thin column of blue 
smoke curls lazily up as the stranger sits in silence under 
the close scrutiny from the eyes above the primitive pipe, 
as well as from a pair of bright, starry orbs, dimly visible 
through a crack between two logs of the cabin. 

Presently a thick stream of dark yellow fiuid is projected 
from around a corner of the building with the force and 
volume of a lawn sprinkler, a heavy quid of tobacco is flung 
out among the stunted rose bushes, and an old man— 
dwarfed in appearance, with a lean and slender frame, yel- 
low skin, thick gray locks, from which projects an aquiline 
nose and peer two ferret-like and furtive eyes—comes slowly 
slouching into view. ~ He wears patched and darned brown 
jean clothes, and as it is summer he does not wear any 
shoes at all. He speaks first, saying in a breath : 

“Good even’—tollable—light, mister.” 

The stranger “ lights” and enters the house, which, after 
the glaring foot-path outside, looks as cool and gloomy as 
a grotto. Then he came face to face with the girl of the 
starry eyes, who indeed appears, perhaps from the contrast 
with her homely surroundings, a vision of girlish loveliness. 

As the stranger bowed she smiled bashfully and said, 

“Good mawnin’,” though it is late in the afternoon, but 
no one “ makes him acquainted.” 

The young lady whom the mother calls “ Soonie” brings 
him directly a drink of cool spring water in a small, long- 
handled gourd, which is white and as light as cork, and 
which seems to impart an agreeable flavor and sweetness 
to the water; but, as the weary traveler meets Soonie’s 
hand in taking the gourd and her eyes while drinking, it 
may be that the virtue did not all lie in the gourd. 

The mother sits beside the doorway, knitting, smoking, 





* From the New York Graphic. 


and gazing down the lonely, sandy road, as she had done 
every day these last fifty years, Along that road, she tells 
the stranger, her old man brought her to this home the 
day they were married—only he wasn’t an old man then, 
but one of the finest boys in the country ; along that road 
her only son Benny marched away to “jine Guv'nor 
Brown,” but he never came back ; along that road later 
on came one division of Sherman’s conquering hosts as 
they swept over the already desolated country on to the 
sea, and along that road some day in the near future she 
will be carried in a rough pine box, on a jolting ox-cart, 
up to the burying ground at New Prospect Church, and 
forever laid to rest. 

Old man Stubbs, with similar thoughts, perhaps, sits 
near her industriously chewing a new tobacco cud and 
spitting with deadly precision at the lazy flies basking in 
the sun on the doorstep, and asking at intervals, like the 
boom of minute guns : 

“And what did you say your name mout be, mister?” 
though the guest had not as yet mentioned it. 

“ And you are from—where, mister ?” failing to use the 
name after obtaining it. 

“ And what mout be your business, mister?” clinging 
still to his favorite title. 

“And be you a Yankee, mister?” 

While gratifying his host’s curiosity, the visitor glances 
curiously about the room on his own account. About the 
open fireplace, at which the family cooking is done, are 
ranged the only cooking vessels known in Crackerdom— 
an oven to bake bread, a frying-pan in which they spoil 
about all meats, a deep pot to boil “greens,” and a coffee 
pot in which they compound a black decoction, strong and 
bitter, and of which they drink enormously, unassisted with 
either sugar or milk ; strings of red peppers hang in long 
festoons from the rafters overhead, along with home-raised 
hams, ears of pop-corn and bags of unknown contents ; 
on pegs about the walls hang the entire wardrobes of all 
the family. Two tall beds fill the rear of the cabin, and 
under one of these Watch is growling at the stranger’s voice 
and sleepily scratching fleas. 

Soonie is preparing supper, frequently casting expectant 
glances up the sandy road. 

It is Saturday afternoon, and her sweetheart will soon 
come whistling merrily from among the pines, arrayed in a 
suit of new clothes, with white shirt and red necktie, and 
his pockets filled with peanuts and stick candy. 

She is radiant in a new speckled calico dress, with flow- 
ers in her hair and a knot of red ribbon at her throat that 
beautifully matches her cheeks. The old road brings no 
sad memories to her, but calls up sweet dreams of future 
happiness, a wealth of anticipation. 

Supper comes at sundown—a feast of crisp fried meat, 
hard biscuits, and bitter black coffee. Even these were 
palatable, however, after a long day’s ride through deso- 
late pine wilds, and Mr. Stubbs’ invitation to “set up 
and eat hearty’ was cheerfully accepted by the traveler. 

Soonie’s beau came in during supper, a fuzzy-faced, 
silly-looking young fellow, who went quite off his head 
at the sight of the stranger, and could only giggle and look 
more foolish than ever. 

In Soonie’s eyes, however, he was evidently a very pre- 
cious piece of humanity, though she cast many pleasant 
looks towards the guest. 

When the supper things were cleared away, Mrs. Stubbs 
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“fixed the beds,” and instructing the traveler to lie “along 
with the old man,” she and Soonie left the room. 

“You kin sleep in here with me,” said the old man, 
rubbing his bare feet on the floor and tumbling into bed 
with only so much preparation as a hog might make, and 
was soon snoring frightfully ; this effectually banished sleep 
so far as our traveler was concerned. In a few moments 
the ladies came into the room and Mrs. Stubbs turned in. 

Soonie and John Henry were now left alone before the 
great fireplace, she standing on one side of the hearth 
nervously toying with a china cup and saucer of gaudy 
pattern, her only treasure except a flaring chromo of Jo- 
seph and his Brethren, which hung on the wall, while he 
chewed vigorously and expectorated freely to the immi- 
nent risk of injuring her Sunday dress. How silly and 
frightened he looked, as Soonie, seating herself, began 
idly picking at her frock, blushing vividly, and leaving the 
opening of the evening exercises entirely with him. 

“Saw a mighty big chicken fight up ter the store this 
eve’n’, huh, huh,”’ said he. 

“Did you, he, he ; which whupped ?”’ said she. 

The ice was broken, and when the traveler again looked 
towards them their chairs were hopelessly jammed and 
all outlines were confused. 

It may have been that the presence of the handsome and 
well-dressed stranger prompted John Henry to unusual 
boldness to-night ; at any rate he was soon telling his love 
in true backwoods heroics. If he was bashful and awk- 
ward, she was coy and shy. Perhaps she, too, was think- 
ing of the traveler and comparing his easy, unstudied grace 
with John Henry’s heavy, lumbering manner. She held 
back and hesitated long before putting her promise into 
soft Cracker language. 

“Oh, Soonie,” he finally blurted out, “if you likes me, 
and don’t likes to say so, just squoze my hand.” 

This appeal was probably irresistible, for the next mo- 
ment there was quite a reciprocity in the hugging line 
between them—dquite unanimous, in fact. Her heavy 
masses of auburn hair hung over his shoulders, and her 
bangs were all mussed up with his carroty forelocks, while 
the red ribbon at her throat and his flaming necktie were 
indistinguishably mingled. 

The fire burned slowly out and was not replenished, but 
Henry stayed until the traveler, with many sad memories 
tugging at his own heart, drew the cover over his head 
and slept, despite the snoring of his strange old bedfellow. 

When he awoke the next morning the entire family had 
been long up. The old man was out feeding the stock ; 
Mrs. Stubbs sat in the doorway smoking and looking down 
the lonely road, thinking, perhaps, of that fair, brave- 
hearted boy who so long ago went out that way to “jine 
Guv’ner Brown,” as the smoke curled blue and lazily from 
her pipe ; Soonie was making bread at a table a few feet 
from the bedside. 

“Good mawnin,” she said, with a smile on her ripe red 
lips, which looked tempting until the stranger thought of 
John Henry’s tobacco-stained mouth and shuddered. 

“You'd better be gittin’ up,” she said, “ breakfas’ is 
most ready.” 

Get up! It certainly was time to get up, but how was 
that to be done with a girl looking calmly on at a distance 
of six feet ? 

How the stranger suffered as the time flew onward and 
she loitered about the table, and would not go away nor 
turn her back upon him. The biscuits were all made and 
she began to set the table, calling him a “lazy boy,” and 
reminding him it was time “to get up an’ wash.” 

* + * * * * * 
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A year later the traveler returned that way. 

Half a mile up the road he stopped at a new one-roomed 
cabin, and in the doorway sat Soonie with a cob pipe in 
her mouth, and she was alternately knitting and rocking a 
white-haired baby. In the pine woods all the children 
have white hair. A dog inside the house growled hoarsely, 
but was quickly silenced. Soonie recognized the traveler 
and called her husband. 

John Henry came slowly into view from behind the 
house, ejected a showér of tobacco juice upon a flower 
bed, threw a well-worn “ chaw” among the straggling rose 
bushes and said, all in one breath : 

“Good even’—tollable—light, mister.” 





Anthony Trollope worked hard to gain a footing in the 
literary world. His earlier manuscripts were rejected. He 
tried to induce managers of theaters to accept his plays, 
but not one was ever produced. The first year’s labor 
with the pen yielded £12. Next year the sum was still 
small, only £20, yet he did not despair. At last the happy 
tide came, and it was taken at the flood. It was in 1855 that 
he scored with The Warden. From that time he was a man 
of mark; his works were in demand, and with ease he 
earned £1,000 a year, which soon increased to £2,000 and 
43,000, and at the time of his death to about £4,000. 

Large sums of money were made by George Eliot, but 
she had weary years to wait for the days of prosperity, and 
the story of her life contains many records of disappoint- 
ment after brave struggles. We read of her living in hum- 
ble apartments in London, and to save a little money, 
which she much needed when she went to Switzerland in 
1849, she tried to sell her books and globes. It was not 
until she was 40 years of age that she established a reputa- 
tion by the publication of Adam Bede. She received in 
cash down for the first sale of her books some £40,000, or 
about £2,000 a year. John Ruskin is his own publisher, 
and last year the profits reached £4,000—about £1,600 
of which represents the profits on the new edition of the 
Stones of Venice. Lord Tennyson was paid about #100 
for the right of printing a short original poem in a monthly 
magazine. For his ballad, The Revenge, in the Nineteenth 
Century, he was paid 300 guineas. It became known some 
time ago that his lordship did not deem £5,000 a year a 
sufficient sum for the exclusive right of publishing his 
works. He has changed his publishers several times. He 
is regarded as a keen man of business, and it is said that 
he generally gets the best of the bargain. Money will not 
tempt Robert Browning to contribute to the magazines. 
His poems always see the light in book form. 





Montreal Lady (to American financier)—Do you not 
find our Canadian climate rather cold, Mr. Boodler? 
American Financier—Oh, not at all. I left New York 
because it was too warm for me there.—Siftings. 

The wise old Comtesse de used to remark that 
there were three follies of men which always amazed her : 
the first was climbing trees to shake fruit down, when if 
they waited long enough the fruit would fall of itself. 
The second was going to war to kill one another, when if 
they only waited they would die naturally. The third was 
to run after women, when if they only refrained from doing 
so, the women would run after them.—Paris Figaro. 

Admiration for a beautiful woman is laudable. Appre- 
ciation for an intellectual actress is right. But when a 
Harlem youth intrusted by his mother to lay a wreath on 
his uncle’s coffin, saves that wreath up till night and then 
chucks it over the footlights to a favorite on the stage, it is 
about time to ask whether admiration for beauty and gen- 
ius may not be carried too far.—N. Y. World. 
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MAGAZINE REFERENCE FOR THE CURRENT MONTH * 





Reviews and Criticisms 
Dr. Holmes’ New Volume—Atlantic 
Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea—Atlantic 
Lea’s Medizval Inquisition—Atlantic 
Matthew Arnold and Franklin—John Bigelow—Century 
Matthew Arnold—William P. Andrews—Century 


Travel and Adventure 
A Mid Summer Trip to the West Indies—Lafcadio Hearn—Harper'’s 
Life and Travel in Modern Greece—Thos, D. Seymour—Scribner’s 
Sinai and the Wilderness—Edward L. Wilson—Century 
The Grand Tour Three Thousand Years Ago—W. M. Flinders Petrie—Harper’s 
The Steppes of the Irtish—George Kernan—Century 


Poetry 
A Note of Peace—George L. Kilmer—Century 
Commerce with the Skies—James Herbert Morse—Harper’s 
Death and Justice—Graham R. Tomson—Scribner’s 
Gettysburg, a Battle Ode—George Parsons Lathrop—Scribner’s 
Solitude—Arlo Bates—Scribner’s 
Monosyllables—William C. Richards—Harper’s 


Essays 
A Green Mountain Cornfield—Bradford Torrey—Atlantic 
Bird Music—Sparrows—Simeon Pease Cheney—Century 
Boston Painters and Paintings—William Howe Downes—Atlantic 
Disease Germs—Lucius Pitkin—Century 
Dreams, Nightmares aad Somnambulism—Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley—Century 
Ethics of Copyright—Washington Gladden—Century 
High Tide at Gettysburg—W. H. Thompson—Century 
Midsummer—Allan Simpson Botsford—Scribner’s 
On the Battle Field—Brander Matthews—Century 
Popular Authors—Robert Louis Stevenson—Scribner’s 
The Telephone Cases—H. C. Merwin—Atlantic 


General Articles 
An Astronomer’s Summer Trip—Chas. A. Young—Scribner’s 
Dogs of Noted Americans—II—Gertrude Van R. Wickham—St. Nicholas 
Feats of Railway Engineering—John Bogart—Scribner’s 
First News Message by Telegraph—S. V.—Century 
Litchfield Cathedral—Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer—Century 
Prohibition of R. R. Pools—Thomas L. Greene—Century 
Recollections of the Naval Academy—H. Albert Johnson—St. Nicholas 
Street Trees of Washington—Peter Henderson—Harper's 
Studies of Factory Life : The Village System—Lillie B. Chase Wyman—Atlantic 
The Great American Desert—Frank H. Spearman 
The Postal Service—F. W. Taussig—Century 


Historical 
Abraham Lincoln—Lincoln and McClellan—Nicolay and Hay—Century 
A Changing Order—Harriet Waters Preston—Atlantic 
Career of the Confederate Ram Albemarle—Century 


Stories and Fiction 
A Browning Courtship—Eliza Orney White—Atlantic 
A London Life—II—Henry James—Scribner’s 
Annie Kilbourne—II—W. D. Howells—Harper’s 
First Harvests—chapters 21-23—F. J. Stimson—Scribner’s 
For Their Country’s Sake—Mrs. C. Emma Cheney—St. Nicholas 
In Far Lochabar—William Black—Harper’s 
Maestro Ambrozio—T. R. Sullivan—Scribner’s 
Malwa’s Revenge—H. Rider Haggard—Harper’s 
Old Miss and Sweetheart—H. S. Edwards—Harper’s 
The Despot of Broomsedge Cove—chapters 13 & 14—-Charles Egbert Craddock—Atlantic 
The Graysons—Edward Eggleston—Century 
Zone Santo, a Child of Japan—chapters 26 to 39—E. H. House—Atlantic 





* Incomplete this issue, but will be made a feature. Publishers please oblige by forwarding table of contents as soon as determined. 
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BOOK INDEX—WHAT TO READ, WHERE TO FIND IT* 





Fiction or Romance 


A Daughter of St. Dominie—Kathleen O’Meara—Boston, T. B. Noonan & Co........+++seeeeeceeeeeesees $ 60 
A Modern Jacob—Hester Stuart—Boston, D. Lothrop & Co... 1... 20sec cceeee cece ceeeenaceceeseesseeees I 25 
A Strange MSS. (found in a copper cylinder)—N. Y., Harper Bros. ......---0e+eececceeceeeesees 4 sees I 25 
A Woman's Face—F. Warden—N. Y., Appleton ......000 sccccccscccccccsccccccccevccscscvcvcccsessses 25 
Agatha Page—Isaac Henderson—Boston, Ticknor & Co..........-ceeecececeee cee eeeeeeceeeeeeeseenetes I 50 
Gabriel, A Story of the Rhineland—Boston, T. B. Noonan & Co ........-ccccecceeccceccceseeeseeeseees 75 
Nannette’s Marriage—Aimee Mazerque—N. Y., P. J. Kennedy........---2s-ceeeeececeetceceeeeteeeeceees 75 
Olivia Delaplaine— Edgar Fawcett, Boston, Ticknor & Co......--..sseececeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeee vu sews ose 
Society Rapids by One in the Swim—Phil. T. B. Peterson & Co.......-- cee ccee cece ce eens tere ceeeeeeesees 50 
Solitary Island—Rev. J. Talbot Smith—N. Y., P. J. Kennedy..........2.cceecececcceccceceecceececsecces I 25 
The Abbey Murder—Joseph Hutton—N. Y., J. W. Lovell & Co... 1... eee cece cece ccc cee cece ees seeseces 20 
The Black Arrow—Robert Louis Stevenson—N. Y., C. Scribner's Soms..... sees eee cece ce cece cere ceetenes 5° 
The Brown Stone Boy—And Other Queer People—W. H. Bishop—N. Y., Cassell & Co........+-eeeeeeeees 50 
The Old Trunk or Sketches of Colonial Days—Powhatan Bouldin—Richmond, Va., J. W. Randolph & English. . 25 
True Wayside Tales—Lady Herbert—Boston, T. B. Noonan & Co......-..-seeeccce cece seceteneeeeeces . 75 
Under the Auroras—An American Author, Playwright and Journalist—N. Y., Excelsior Pub. House......... 5° 
Economical and Commercial 
Coffee, Its Culture and Commerce—C. G. Warford Lock—N. Y., E. & F. N. Spon........ 2. -e cece eeeecees 4 00 
Cotton Manufacturing—C. P. Brooks—N. Y., E. & F. N. Spon.......e cece cece cece cece ceeeceeeeeesecees . 2 25 
Taxation in American Cities and States—R. H. Ely and J. H. Finley—N. Y., T. Y. Crowell & Co............ I 75 
Religious and Doctrinal 
Danger Signals—Rev. F. E. Clark—Boston, D. Lothrop & Co.... 22.222 see e cece cence ee ceee ceeeeeeeeeees 75 
Manual of Christian Evidences—G. Park Fisher, D.D.—N. Y., C. Scribner’s Sons...........seeeeeeeeeeves 75 
Religious Value of Doctrines of Christianity—C. M. Deo Islets—N. Y., Am. Tract Society..........+++++++: 10 
Six Sermons on Devotion to the Sacred Heart—Rev. E. Bierbaum—N. Y., Benziger Bros........... © ecvccece 60 


Literary and General 


British Dogs—Hugh Dalzeil—N. Y., Scribner & Welford........... 2-2 ce cece cect cece cece ee eee tees ceeces 4 20 
Boating—W. B. Woodgate—Boston, Little, Brown & Co......... cece eceseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ceeeeceerees 2 50 
Essays on Goethe—T. Carlyle—N. Y., Cassell & Co.... 2.0.12 cee cece cece ce cece cenererereeseeeseeeceees 10 
Essays on Modern Thought--R. H. Hutton—N. Y., Macmillan & Co... 2.20 ccccccccccccccccccsccccscccece I 50 
Goethe’s Boyhood—J. Oxenford, “r.—N. Y., Scribner Be WEI, 6 onc ccc cccecsccsesstevecesetscesetscven 60 
Homer, the Odyssey, bk. 9—G. M. Edwards—N. Y., Macmillan & Co..........-00 sees cece eeee ceeeeereees 60 
How to Judge a Picture—J. C. Van Dyke—N. Y., Chautauqua Press .... 2.2... 0s cece cece reer eee eenececees 75 
Leibnitz, New Essay Concerning Human Understanding—J. Dewey—Chicago, S. C. Griggs & Co............ I 25 
Memoirs of Peter Der Wint—Walter Armstrong—N. Y. Macmillan & Co..... .....0-sesecececeeeccreceees Io 50 
Partial Portraits—Henry James—N. Y., Macmillan & Co.... 1.2.2.2. c eee cece cece cet e cece eee eeneeeeeeees I 75 
Scottish Painters—Walter Armstrong—N. Y., Macmillan & Co.... 2... ..se cece cece cece e eee ceeeceseseenes 7 50 
Ten o’Clock—J. A. M. Whistler—Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co..... 2.2... cece cece cece eee eeen een eees 5° 
Trees and Tree Planting—Jas. A. Brisbin, N. Y., Harper Bros............ 22 ee ceeeceeeeeeceereceseceeees I 50 
Wagner's Poem, The Ring of The Nibelung—Theo. Deppold—N. Y., H. Holt & Co........eeeeeseceeeeees I 50 
Educational and Historical 

Abraham Lincoln—Noah Brooks—N. Y., G. P. Putnam's Sons..........++eeeeses Povcce core cves ceceeees I 75 
Historical Events in Colonization of Auudeo—O. B. Hall, Minneapolis, Minn., C. DD. Rayene?. ...ccccccowcss I 00 
History Corn Exchange Regiment, Penn., 118 Vol.—Survivors’ Association— Phil., J. L. Smith............-.. 5 00 
History Temperance Reform in Massachusetts—G. Faber Clark—Boston, Cash & Carruth....... Jousbasweee I 50 
Missouri—Am. Commonwealth Series—Lucien Carr—Houghton, Mifflin & Co... 2... -eee cece cece reece ceee I 25 
Old and New Astronomy—R. A. Proctor—N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co...... 2... -ee cece cece eeeereeesees go 
Gla Geuth Lasietn, Dosteh: TAC, Bees Be Cla a pvckeccccaskvcventesdsncvsacvctianp 4066000, 0s vtnh aun 5 
Power and Liberty—Count Lyof N. Tolstoi—N. Y., T. Y. Crowell & Co.........eee cee c cece cence ceeeee cece 75 
Synoptical Flora of North America ; the Gamopetale—Asa Gray—Washington, Smithsonian Institute......... 

Sketching From Nature—P. H. Delamotte—N. Y., Macmillan.........6- cece eeeeeeeeeeeeenes ccesegens 7 5° 
The Aryan Race—C. Norris—Chicago, S. C. Griggs & Co......cecece cece cececseeeeeeeeeeceees eeseeees I 50 
The Earth and Its Motions—Tangent Index—J. Haywood—Dayton, O., W. J. Shucy............eeeeeeeees 15 
The Pilgrim Republic—J. A. Goodwin—Boston, Ticknor & Co......-.. eee cece eee ee cee eeeeneeeeeeeeeeees 4 00 
World English—Alex. Melville Bell—N. Y., N. D.C. Hodges. ........seececececeee cceeceeeeeeneceeeeees 25 
William the Third—H. D. Traill—N. Y., Macmillan & Co.........0-seeeeeeee als JecdedpSpebetbavateessenen 75 





* Incomplete in this issue—Department when organized will be devoted to the recommendation of new publications and announcements 
of new books. This information will be especially prepared for the convenience of the reading public, not for advertisements. 
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GENERAL LITERARY INFORMATION AND BELIEF 





The assertion that none of Charles Dickens’ characters 
are gentlemen, coming from the distinguished inventor of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, has naturally created bitterness 
and discussion among the friends of the great novelist. 
Charles Dickens, the dead author's son, has been visited 
by a Telegram representative. “I suppose you have read 
Mr. Stevenson’s article, Some Gentlemen in Fiction, in 
Scribners’ Magazine ?” said the reporter. “No, I have 
not ; but the extracts that you now show me from it are 
quite enough proof to me, as a magazine editor of twenty 
years’ experience, that Mr. Stevenson’s article is a pot 
boiler of the most ordinary and invertebrate kind, and 
that he had given the smallest amount of possible con- 
sideration to his subject, such as it is. I should have 
thought that a man in Mr. Stevenson's position, if he 
thought it worth while to write a critical article on the 
subject, would think it due to his own reputation to set to 
work with more seriousness and directness of purpose. I 
think his selection of two such people as Eugene Wray- 
burn and Twemlow sufficiently shows the haphazard 
nature of his argument. Surely Wrayburn was an ex- 
tremely overbearing, ill-bred, heartless and selfish person. 
If Mr. Stevenson thinks that these are the qualities which 
should make a gentleman, he is welcome to his definition, 
but I doubt whether he will get many people to agree with 
him. Mr. Stevenson mentions particularly the interview 
with the Jew, but seems to forget the one with Charley 
Hexham and Bradley Headstone in the Chambers in 
the Temple, where Wrayburn’s behavior and language 
are little short of brutal. The love of Lizzie Hexham, 
who always seems to me to have been a great deal too 
good for him, to some extent spiritualizes the man’s 
nature toward the end of the book, but this is not the 
first time that an author has allowed a character to be 
very materially changed during the progress of the story. 
As for Twemlow, a worthy but feeble old gentleman, 
whose subservience to such people as the Veneerings and 
Lady Tippings is scarcely compatible with the retention 
of the self-respect that a gentleman surely ought to cherish, 
it would really seem as if Mr. Stevenson had given him 
the title of gentleman simply because he was the cousin of 
Lord Snigsbury. Sydney Carton I can give Mr. Steven- 
son in, notwithstanding his frequent potations, and he has 
the additional advantage of being consistent throughout, 
which Wrayburn, in my humble judgment, was not. But, 
after all, what does Mr. Stevenson mean, if, indeed, he had 
any definite meaning at all? Does he mean that my father 
never drew a gentleman in the common, but surely errone- 
ous acceptation of the word, viz.,a man who has been 
born and bred in good society? If so, what about Sir 
Leicester Dedlock, who is a gentleman, every inch of him, 
and what about his implacable opponent, Mr. Lawrence 
Boythorn? And how does John Jarndyce forfeit his right 
to the name of a gentleman? What, to take another type, 
did David Copperfield ever do that was ungenerous or 
ungentlemanly ? What, again, was the matter with Nich- 
olas Nickleby? As to the honorable, kindly, lovable gen- 


tlemen lower down the social ladder, I should like to have 
Mr. Stevenson’s opinion of the Cheeryble Brothers, and I 
should particularly invite his attention to the passage in 
which my father alludes to the people who would despise 
those worthy Christian souls because they had not been to 
school, and were not what is conventionally called gen- 
tlemen. 


But it is idle to multiply instances. If Mr. Ste- 


venson means that there are no fashionable or noble heroes 
in my father’s books, no Lothairs, or Coningsbys, or even 
Pitt Crawleys, or Lovelaces, no doubt he is right. But, if 
I may venture to say so, I think that the firm hold which 
his books have on the great mass of the English-speaking 
people is due to that very fact, and that everybody knows, 
except some superior critics, that the accidents of birth, 
station and education have, after all, but little to do with 
the production of a gentleman, in the truest and noblest 
sense of the word. Let Mr. Stevenson overhaul his Burns 
for a well-worn quotation, and ‘when found make a note of 
it,’ with a very slight variation : 


‘ The rank is but the guinea’s stamp ; 
A man’s a man for a’ that.’ 


That disposes of Mr. Stevenson’s gentleman, I think,” 
said Mr. Dickens.—N. Y. Evening Telegram. 





When the great American novel comes to be written, as 
like as not, if she doesn’t neglect her opportunities, the 
peripatetic female secretary will be its author. Not she 
who writes to the dictation of a prosaic man—or woman— 
of business, but she whose occupation is barely one season 
old, and yet has twined itself round the roots of the social 
system, she who serves a society woman or a small or large 
group of society women, going from house to house day 
after day, for half an hour’s or an hour’s engagement at 
each, to write invitations to dinner, decline invitations to 
tea, accept a place in a country party making up for next 
week, and express regret that engagements interfere with 
the pleasure of a seat on the box for a projected coaching 
party. If anybody living understands the ins and outs of 
the mazes that call themselves society, the female secretary 
is that one. She could put her finger on the women who 
are struggling for a foothold and who slip and slip again. 
She knows the women who have bought or crowded their 
way into the outer circles, and who would pay big sums to 
advance even a step toward the inner penetralis. Nobody 
takes note of her presence, nobody remembers that she 
hears, that she presumably reasons, that she might com- 
ment. And, to do her justice, she does not comment. 
She goes from brownstone front to brownstone front, silent 
as the grave. If the polite declination was preceded by a 
tempest of wrath that such as they should have presumed 
to think of dancing or dining or driving with such as we, 
the secretary never opens the floodgates outside the boudoir 
walls. If the gracious acceptance was dictated not by 
personal liking, but grudgingly and protestingly, for busi- 
ness reasons originating in Wall Street, still the secretary is 
mute as the tomb. She is a queer little sphynx, this sec- 
retary, with her head full of stories and society in the grip 
of her hand ; it is amazing how people trust her, how they 
summon her pen, her ink, her paper to their bedsides 
before they dress for their morning drive ; how they talk 
over half the scandals of the city with their sons, their 
daughters or their intimates before her. When you come 
to think, what a novel she could write!—Mail-Express. 





The following information is from a cablegram to the 
N. Y. Times: The first chapters of the new novel by 
Alphonse Daudet, The Immortal, appear to day in L’II- 
lustration. There is a piquant side at least to the title, 
if not to the contents of the work. It is a fact that the 
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author does not belong to the Academy, and, moreover, 
that he publicly declares that he never will. He tempo- 
rizes to a degree this toilful and incomprehensible obstinacy 
by saying that he is above all an idler, and incapable of 
those preliminary necessities which are joyfully met by 
more ambitious litterati. Besides Daudet considers the in- 
stitution an old-fashioned bore, and does not believe in 
schools, but in individuals. Stendhal, Balzac, (Flaubert), 
Zola, and Goncourt are among those who have shared in 
these sentiments. The new novel describes the circle 
within the centre of the academy, has many figureheads, and 
the two principal actors are immortals. The book touches 
upon the great question of the relations in families between 
father and son, the strife for money a tout prix, and 
through all the author traces the influence of the fatality 
of the Darwinian theory and the easy, frequent excuse of 
temperament. The next volume by Daudet will be a 
novel of passion and grief. It will be called Doulon, which 
is the name of a small watering-place near Montpellier, 
and in Provengal dialect it is translated doulon, meaning 
grief. A new author has appeared. In a very remarkable 
comparative article in Artiste, the most interesting literary 
magazine, as we should style it, upon Daudet and Dickens, 
the writer, Louis Delzons, understands the writings and 
peculiarities of the great English novelist thoroughly, and 
finds much, if not an entire, similarity between the two. 
His standpoint is from feminine appreciation and language, 
particularly the dainty and picturesque. Delzons is a very 
young man for his repute, and it is believed that he will 
soon rank very high in the school of Manpassant, Bourget, 
and others of the same philosophical tendency. 





“C. H. W.” writing in The Commercial Advertiser of 
the critical article Odd English Novels, by M. Bentzon 
in La Revue des Deux Mondes, says: After remarking 
that the author of Dr. Jekyll is entitled to precedence 
over the author of King Solomon’s Mines, who, in rac- 
ing phrase, leads him by several lengths (le devance de 
plusieurs longueurs), M. Th. Bentzon proceeds to an 
elaborate study of Mr. Stevenson’s methods, giving 
great praise to Treasure Island and to Kidnapped. The 
quality of Kidnapped he declares to be especially 
“ quaint,” “ that untranslatable word, although derived, to 
believe the dictionaries, from our old French.” Steven- 
son, he says, further shows he is a Scotchman by his 
“grim humor,” which disconcerts, and yet draws the 
reader to him. He characterizes him as a cosmopolitan, a 
Parisian of the boulevards and an American of the far 
West, all in a breath, forming a very curious personality of 
a very modern type and pronounced eccentricity, which 
shows itself throughout a series of works of unequal qual- 
ity, but no one of which is dull. “Whether offering to us 
The Squatters of Silverado, or inviting us to glide slowly, 
on board his own Arethusa, on the canals of Belgium and 
of France, or whether stopping to chat familiarly with his 
friends, the painters of Barbizon, beneath the shadows of 
the forests of Fontainebleau, he always talks to us of 
places he has seen. In all cases he gives us his impres- 
sion with a firm, clean stroke. The governing qualities of 
his style are conciseness, an incisive clarity, a great sim- 
plicity. Disposed to skepticism and raillery, he succeeds 
in captivating us without once having recourse to the ele- 
ment of sentimentality, and sometimes touches risky topics 
without falling into what is conventionally called immoral- 
ity, although he makes no attempt to display to us virtu- 
ous characters, and has the perverse talent of exciting our 
sympathy in favor of individualities more or less equivo- 
cal. To succeed with such tendencies, to be welcomed, 
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to be accepted as a contributor to libraries of education 
and amusement, is a proof of uncommon versatility. And 
now, after having assured himself of his empize over 
thousands of youthful readers in the old world and in the 
new, Mr. Stevenson seems to have said to himself: “ Let 
us see if the old folks will be more fastidious; if they, 
too, will not bite at the bait of fairy tales.” M. Bentzon 
proceeds to note that it is to Miss Thackeray that Mr. 
Stevenson is indebted for the idea which he has car- 
ried out in the New Thousand and One Nights, and 
quotes from the Five Old Friends of that author, who 
first said: “ Fairy tales are everywhere and of every time; 
we are all princes and princesses in disguise, or wicked 
dwarfs. All these stories belong to human nature, which 
does not seem to change much in a thousand years, and 
we are never tired of fairies, because they are true to her.” 
M. Bentzon then gives the plot of The Suicides’ Club, 
comparing the use of the cab to the enchanted horse; 
passes rapidly over other stories, such as The Fair 
Cuban, The Destroying Angel and Prince Otto, and takes 
up Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, which he sketches 
at length and with minute care. He concludes by 
saying that it is evident that Mr. Stevenson mixes up 
the marvelous with the scientific, as elsewhere he has 
caused it to enter into the operations of daily life. Doubt- 
less he takes his inspiration from recent works, such as 
La Morphologie Generale (I do not recall the German 
title), wherein Messrs. Haeckel and Gegenbauer extend to 
all living beings a theory applied to plants by Goudechot, 
according to whom éach of these last is a species of 
polypus. So, according to Haeckel, the animal (animal 
life?) consists merely of a group of individualities en- 
tangled and heaped one over the over, in which one can 
distinguish as many as seven different degrees. We have 
conscience of one of these degrees—our ego, without 
being conscious of the ego in others. On this point Mr. 
Stevenson changes the scientific theory for the require- 
ments of psychology, and no one will be pedant enough 
to reproach him. If this should prove the foundation of 
a new school of novelists, these last must be careful not 
to make a wrong use of riches of so new and dangerous a 
character. All may not have the light and dexterous hand 
of Mr. Stevenson. M. Bentzon closes by comparing Mr. 
Stevenson with his friend and admirer Henry James, in- 
stancing that little master-piece of irony dashed with sad- 
ness, poignant in analysis—The Author of Beltraffio— 
in which Mr. James has painted the conflict of a poor 
man of genius with his wife, a cold, dry and limited per- 
son, odiously correct ; a conflict silent while ferocious, and 
carried to extremity over the body of a child whose death 
is caused by it. In reading this, he asks: “ Does not one 
rather find beneath the pen of James the English novel 
with its most confidential, delicate and elegant qualities, 
while the audacities of a Stevenson are rather what are 
commonly called American audacities? America has cer- 
tainly adopted Stevenson, while Henry James has accli- 
matized himself in London. There he counts as many 
admirers as in France, where he has lived so long, and 
where he doubtless learned to polish and chisel with ever 
increasing care that golden cup which he so well has said 
should imprison, drop by drop, the subtle essence of 
thought.” M. Th. Bentzon, it is evident, is a great ad- 
mirer of Henry James, whose essay upon Robert Louis 
Stevenson he could not have seen when writing this review. 





The Savannah News says that there is only one living 
writer who correctly reproduces in print the dialect peculiar 
to the plantation negro, and that is Joel Chandler Harris. 
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UNDER THE CHESTNUT TREE—SELECTED FRUIT 





“T hope I am not disturbing you, madame,” he said, as 
he squeezed by her to go out at the end of the first act. 
She answered, with a most angelic smile: “ Not at all— 
my husband runs the bar! ”—San Francisco Alta. 

“ Maude,” he said softly as he pulled out the tremulo 
stop in his larynx, “will you marry me?” “No,” she 
answered with all the earnestness of sincere conviction. 
He paused, as if in deep thought, and then said : “ Strange, 
strange, how a simple word revives scenes and impressions 
that have passed away. I am almost certain that I have 
heard that before.”— Merchant Traveller. 

“There’s a ring about every one of these magazines,” 
said the young poet, “and they won't let a new man like 
me get a line printed.” “’Tisn’t the ring about the mag- 
azines that’s troubling you, Charley,” observed his friend, 
in a kindly spirit, “the hole you're in, poetically, is that 
there isn’t a ring about your verses. ”"—Puck. 

‘* Where are you going, my pretty maid ?” 

** To sing in the opera, sir,” she said. 

‘* What is your talent, my pretty maid?” 

** A divorce and two runaways, sir,” she said. 
—Graphic. 

“T have read every book in my husband’s library. I 
really don’t know what to do for something to read,” said 
a newly married woman to a friend. “ Why don’t you get 
another husband ?” was the reply of the other party. The 
above is said to have occurred in Boston. —Texas Siftings. 

A frenzied Chicago lover had just declared his passion. 
“ Throw up your hands, George,” said the girl, displaying 
a revolver. Then she said “no,” and escaped with her 
life. She had the “drop.”—The S. F. Wasp. 

“Prisoner, you have heard what the complainant has 
had to say. What induced you to steal six oranges from 
the stand of this poor old woman?” “ How could I buy 
them when I didn’t know the price?” “ You might have 
asked.” “But, Your Honor, I always was very timid 
indeed about speaking to women.”—Judge. 

Actor Friend (inquiring at boarding house)—“ Has Mr. 
Comedy taken his departure yet?” “ Yes,” snapped the 
landlady, “but that’s all he did take. I’ve got his ward- 
robe, and don’t you forget it !’”—Georgia Cracker. 

They were riding together in the moonlight, and he was 
trying hard to think of something pleasant to say. All of 
a sudden she gavea slight shiver. ‘‘ Are you cold, Miss 
Hattie?” he asked, anxiously. “I will put my coat 
around you if you like.” ‘Well, yes,” said she shyly, 
with another little shiver ; “I am a little cold, I confess ; 
but you needn’t put your coat around me. One of the 
sleeves will do just as well.’”—Somerville Journal. 

There was a sign upon a fence— 
The sign was ‘‘ Paint,” 

And everybody that went by, 
Sinner and saint, 

Put out a finger, touched the fence 
And onward sped. 

And as they wiped their finger tips, 
**It is,”’ they said.—Boston Courier. 

Irate Student—Don’t you ever sweep under the bed, I'd 
like to know? Calm chambermaid—I always do. I pre- 
fer it to a dustpan.—Harvard Lampoon. 

A millionaire offers to give half his fortune to recover 
his hearing. Let him start out to paint the town red, and 
fall into the clutches of the police. A magistrate will give 
him a “hearing” next morning, and it will not cost him 
over ten dollars and costs.—Norristown Herald. 


“How much cider did you make this year?” inquired 
one farmer of another who had offered a specimen for 
trial. “Fifteen barrels,” was the answer. Another sip. 
“Well, if you had another apple you might have made 
another barrel.” —Leisure Hours. 


** He walked into my parlor,” 
Said the spider of a fly, 
** Accusing me of cooking 
His clients in a pie, 
And demanding an indemnity 
Preposterously high.” —Harper’s Weekly. 


Mistress—“ I wish I knew how to have my photograph 
taken so as to please dear Charlie.” Familiar maid— 
“ Let me sit for you, Miss Emma.”—Texas Siftings. 

During the trial of a case in the Supreme Court recently 
in which distinguished counsel were engaged, the two had 
been employed in arguing alawpoint. “There is nothing 
in that,” said one ; “I have examined into it and know.” 
“Oh,” answered the opposing counsel, “ you know every- 
thing, you do.” “No,” quietly retorted the first lawyer, 
“TI don't know everything, but you and I together do. 
You know everything—except that you are a damphool, 
and I know that.”—San Diego Bee. 

Customer—Some children’s shoes, please. Dealer— 
Yes, sir. Now, there is an excellent make of shoe. How 
old is the child? Child! Ihave nine of ’em. Show me 
to the wholesale department. —Chicago Herald. 


Only a face at a window, 
The face of a sad-eyed lass, 

Yet day or night, cloudy or bright, 
I see her whene’er I pass. 


She never smiles at my upward glance, 
But gazes with lusterless eye 

At the crowds below, who come and go, 
And heedlessly pass her by. 


These many days I’ve met her gaze, 
But she greets me not, alas ! 
For that face so sad is a costumer’s “‘ ad, 
And it’s painted on the glass. 
—N. Y. Evening Sun. 


A conductor poked his head in the door of the car and 
called out the station “ Sawyer,” whereupon a young man 
upon his wedding tour, who was about to kiss his bride, 
yelled back: “I don’t care a dern if you did, sir; she’s 
my wife.’’-—Augusta Chronicle. 

“The Emperor of Brazil is surrounded by doctors.” 
We must hustle around for an orbit.—Hartford Post. 

It is estimated that there are at least five hundred count- 
erfeits of the “ old masters,” each of which has been pur- 
chased at a big price, in the United States. It is easy to 
tell the counterfeit from the original. If it is artistic and 
pleasing to the eye it is a counterfeit. —Norristown Herald. 

They were doing a little love-making between the acts. 
Just as the curtain went up he called her his angel. 
“Say,” said a man in the next seat back, “ couldn’t you 
get your angel to wear her wings somewhere besides on her 
hat ?”—Chicago News. 

I should think the proprietor would have more con- 
sideration for the feelings of his editors than to teararound 
like that. Managing editor—That wasn’t the proprietor. 
That’s the baseball reporter.—Pittsburgh Chronicle. 

“No, dem pents don’t fit you. Dey vos bretty dight in 
der seams. But, my frent, at t’ree dollar ’n’ a helf dem 
pents vas vort drainin’ down to.”—Puck. 
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Pa Jones (soberly)—“ Clara, young Mr. Sampson came 
to me to-day and said you had promised to be his wife if 
he could gain my consent.” Clara—* Yes, papa.” “ But 
you are already engaged to Mr. Babbit.” “ Yes, papa 
(with drooping eyes and a beautiful blush), but I wanted 
to be on the safe side.” —Texas Siftings. 

Drift, drift, drift, 

O’er thy corpse-strewn plain, oh, jokes, 
And I would that some ax had reason 
And would kill your paternal folks. 


Oh, well for the cut-feed brains 

That they give out so much worthless chaff ; 
Oh, well for the facial muscles 

That they never relax in a laugh. 


And the weightless hosts blow on 

From some journalistic mill ; 

But, oh, for a flail with a thousand arms 
Each one of them certain to kill. 


Drift, drift, drift, 

In thy trade-wind currents of mirth ; 

But thy tender grace, oh, jokes that are dead, 
Will never revisit the earth.—Buffalo Express. 


Smith—*“ I see by the papers that the Dey of Algiers is 
dead.” Jones—“ I’m glad to hear it. It’s time death took 
a Dey off.” —Texas Siftings. 

Chappie—There’s a red-headed girl. Let's look for the 
white horse. I never knew it to fail. Red-headed Girl 
(who has overheard the remark, turns suddenly)—Not a 
horse, sir, but an ass; look in the shop-window behind you. 
I never knew it to fail, either —Pittsburgh Bulletin. 

Say, love, a gen’leman frien’ ’s just brought me home all 
right! Mrs. Cross.—Oh, thanks; now, if he is not too 
tired, I'd like to have him take you away again !—Puck. 

Says a clergyman : “ No man should begin anything in 
life that he could not open with prayer.” There are a few 
things that a man would find hard to open with a prayer. 
Oysters, for instance, or that world-famed receptacle famil- 
iarly known as a jack-pot.—Unidentified. 

Miss Tipity Fitchet—“‘ Are you sure you have never 
loved any other woman?” Mr. Goodman—‘ Quite sure.” 
Miss Tipity Fitchet—“ And no woman has ever loved 
you?” Mr. Goodman—“ Never.” Miss Tipity Fitchet— 
“Then, sir, I must really decline your offer. I cannot 
marry such an inexperienced man.”—Railway News. 

‘* What makes your lips so awful sore?” 
Asked Sarah’s cross-eyed pap ; 


And Sarah to the old man said : 
** It’s caused by a small chap.” 


Then Sarah’s youngest brother— 
As yet unknown to fame— 
Looked Sarah in the eye and asked : 
** What is this small chap’s name ?”—Tid-Bits. 


“ This butter is really offensive to the smell,” observed 
the two-dollar-and-a-half boarder. “ Well, what's that got 
to do with it?” remarked the landlady. “ Just eat the 
butter and don’t smell it.”—Evening Telegram. 

Lady (looking at Harlem flat)—‘‘ And this is the ice- 
box?” Agent—‘ Yes, ma’am.” Lady (putting her hand 
in it)—“It seems very warm.” Agent—“ That’s because 
it is set against the range in the adjoining flat. You will 
find it very useful, ma’am, for drying kindling-wood and 
that sort of thing.’’—Tid-bits. 

“ George, dear, shall we hang the hammock out under 
that beautiful chestnut tree?” asked Maude softly. “No, 
no, not that tree; not that one,” he cried hoarsely. 
“Why not, George?” “Because, Maude, there are a 
number of things that I wish to say to you to-night, but 
not under that tree.”—Merchant Traveller. 
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One of the latest quips concerning the servant-girl ques- 
tion is the remark attributed to a wealthy South End 
woman, who remarked of a new domestic: “ She doesn't 
suit me exactly, she has so many tenement-house ways; 
but I must say she is a good cook, a very good cook, and 
she keeps thoroughly posted about all the neighbors, so I 
suppose I shall keep her till we go away for the Summer 
at any rate.” —Boston Courier. 

First Young Lady—“ Fred is getting positively spoony ; 
he called me a flower just before I came up stairs.” 
Rival Belle (with much sweetness)—“ You had been sitting 
against the wall for a long time, dear ; but it was not at all 
nice of him to allude to it.”—Truth. 

He had been walking with the baby for two hours. 
“ John,” said his wife from among the pillows, “ you don’t 
look very well of late. I’m afraid you don’t get exercise 
enough.” John laid the baby in the crib, with its feet on 
the pillow, and went to sleep.—Harper’s Bazar. 

Lady at the polls—“I want to vote, sir.” Election 
Judge—“ All right, mum; how old are you?” Lady 
(flushing up)—“ What?” Judge—“ How old are you?” 
Lady—“ Do I have to tell that?” Judge—“ Certainly, 
mum.” Lady (tearing up the ticket)—“ Thanks, I don’t 
want to vote that bad. Good morning.” 

Mr. Slimbrain (fishing for a compliment)—“ Bobby, 
what did your sister say when she learned that I was going 
to stay to supper again to-night?” Bobby—She said, “ He 
mus. think we keep a hotel.” —Texas Siftings. 


As wet as a fish—as dry as a bone ; 

As live as a bird—as dead as a stone ; 

As plump as a partridge—as poor as a rat ; 
As strong as a horse—as weak as a cat ; 

As hard as a flint—as soft as a mole ; 

As white as a lily—as black as a coal ; 

As plain as a pike staff—as rough as a bear ; 
As tight as a drum—as free as the air ; 

As heavy as iead—as light as a feather ; 

As steady as time—uncertain as weather ° 

As hot as an oven—as cold as a frog; 

As gay as a lark—as sick as a dog.—Queries. 


Mr. Rawlings (colored, who has just been knocked 
down)—“ Whoffer yo’ d’do dat?” Mr. Plunkah—“ Yo’s 
been an’ went an’ tole lies bout me.” Mr. Rawlings— 
“’Tain’t so! Dat mah twin bruvver, Silas.” Mr. Plunkah 
—“ Well, yo’ look ‘nough like ’m t’ desarbe a lickin’, an’- 
how !”"—Atlanta Constitution. 

A good story is told of Bolossy Kiralfy. When his 
“Seven Ravens” company went to pieces, the wire-walker 
asked: “ How am I to get back to New York?” “I'd 
like to fix you first rate,” replied Kiralfy, “ but I can’t 
think how to do it.” Then an idea struck him: “ I'll tell 
you. You walk the wires. And say, travel at night. It’s 
only half rate then.”—Pittsburgh Chronicle. 

Awhile ago, day after day, 
The man upon the streets you met 


Who asked : ‘‘ This weather cold enough ?” 
Or said : ‘‘ The worst one yet !” 


Whene'er we saw him coming, we 
Looked for a place in which to hide, 
Or, if the thing was possible, 
We took the other side. 


The Spring came on, the days grew mild, 
The trees the buds appeared upon, 
The birds began to sing, he found 
His occupation gone. 


Good men grow sick and die, the bore 
To torture mankind still remains ; 
He is not dead, he’s taking now 
Straw votes on railroad trains.—Boston Courier. 
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There was a young doctor of Skye, 
Whose patients seemed destined to die ; 
But he left them one day, 

To go fishing, they say, 
And they all got well, just for a guy. 


There is an old man in Duluth, 
Who made up his mind in his youth 
/ That he never would lie ; 
Now he’s longing to die, 
He’s so tired of telling the truth. 
—Somerville Journal. 

St. Peter—“ Well, stranger, who are you?” ‘I am an 
American. I died last night.” “I see your record is 
pretty good. You may goin.” “ Where’ll I get my lyre 
and crown?” “We don’t give them to Americans, but 
you will find a bat and spiked shoes inside the portals.” — 
Sunday-School Chat in Nebraska State Journal. 

Mrs. Breezy (of Chicago to daughter)—It has occurred 
to me of late, dear, that George is not quite so attentive 
and devotive to you as he was when you first became en- 
gaged. Miss Breezy (nervously)—Oh, mamma, you don't 
think he intends to crawfish, do you ?—Epoch. 

Smith—“ That was a horrible crime committed at Chi- 
cago by that fireman.” Jones—“ You mean the one who 
smothered a woman?” Smith—‘ Yes, but it was to be 
expected that he would smother her. One of the papers 
says that she was an old flame of his.” Jones—“ He might 
have put her out instead.’"—Texas Siftings. 

My wife’s a seamstress in the house, 
A drain the mason’s making, 
Two items of expense of which 
I must account be taking. 


In time, of course, I’ll know which is 
Of debts the worst accruer, 
The seamstress or the mason work— 
The sewer or the sewer.—Boston Gazette. 

“Did you say you had lived in Wisconsin all your life, 
Mrs. Hansom?” Mrs. Hansom—“ Yes.” “And been 
married five times?” “Yes.” “ Ever divorced?” “No; 
husbands all shot.” “ How romantic !”—St. Paul Globe. 

Hotel Clerk—Front ! Show Mr. Hayseed up to No. 13. 
Mr. Hayseed—Thirteen is an unlucky number, mister.— 
Well, you may pay before you retire, if you like.—Puck. 

Police Judge: “ Prisoner, you are charged with having 
brutally assaulted this man.” “I admit it, your honor, 
but there were extenuating circumstances.” “Of what 
nature?” “ This man asked me, ‘if a hen and a half laid 
an egg and a half how ——’” 

“That will do. You are discharged.”—Nebraska State 
Journal. 

She was sitting in the parlor with her beau when the 
old man came down stairs and opened the front door. 
“ Surely, papa,” she said, “ you are not going out at this 
late hour?” “ Merely to untie the dog,” he replied. 
“Well, Miss Clara,” said the young man, reaching for his 
hat, “I think I will say good night.”—Texas Siftings. 

He went to a Richmond Hotel and modestly called for 
beefsteak. When it came he tinkered at it for ten minutes 
and then he said, “ Waiter.” “Sah?” ‘“ What is this?” 
“ Beefsteak, sah.” “Thank you. Do guests usually try 
to cut them?” “Reckon dey do, sah, unless dey got 
right smart moufs.” “Yes. Well, I haven’t. I’m from 
New York. You take that steak back to the cook, waiter, 
and tell him I haven’t hurt it any. I’ve only bent it a 
little—just a little.” —Chicago Tribune. 

Then he came with a hoop and a howl, 
To seek the editor’s blood. 
A brawny printer caught him foul, 


And stabbed him through with the office towel, 
And he fell with a heavy thud.— Unidentified. 
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“Success in ‘life may depend somewhat on circum- 
stances, but it depends more on the individual,” said Mr. 
Skute, who is noted for his wealth and penurious habits. 
“That's so,” said Billson, one of the millionaire’s audience. 
“When I first came to this town I had fifty cents. Now, 
what do you suppose I did with it?” “Oh, that’s an easy 
one,” said Billson. “Anybody that knows you, Skute, would 
know what you did with that fifty cents.” “ Well, what ?” 
“Why, you've got it yet.”--Merchant Traveller. 

A gentleman who is visiting town for a few days carried 
to a “heathen Chinee” of laundry proclivities a bundle of 
linen which he wished to have washed within a short time. 
The washerman took the package and promised that it 
should be ready for Tuesday evening. The stranger was 
unable to call on Tuesday, but on Wednesday he pre- 
sented himself and asked for his linen, only to be told 
that it was not ready. “Not ready,” he returned impa- 
tiently. “Why, you promised to have it ready last night.” 
“ Yes,” the Chinaman answered with a smile as child-like 
as his language was unreproducible in print, “but you 
didn’t come after it last night.” —Boston Courier. 

He was a counter-jumper, 
And she a city belle ; 

And when she came to purchase, 
’Twas his delight to sell. 


But strange are fate’s decisions, 
’Tis now the other way— 
He buys for his late customer, 
She sells him every day. 
—Detroit Free Press. 


Mrs. Fitz Brown (to her husband)—“ Do you remember, 
dear, that before we were married you always offered me 
your left arm?” Fitz Brown—“ Yes ; I wanted to have 
my right hand free. You see, I had a lover's fear that 


some one would try to take you from me, and I always 


kept in readiness for defense.” Mrs. Fitz Brown—“ How 
sweet! But how is it that now you generally offer me 
your right arm?” Fitz Brown—“ Well, I am not so badly 
afraid of losing you as I was.”—Courier Journal. 
She’s young and she is pretty, too, 
Is Maud, but, truth to tell, 


She’s very far from being what 
Folks call spirituelle. 


The fact is, that of sentiment 
She’s dowered with a dearth : 

And tho’ she looks an angel, she 
Is earthy of the earth. 


Her little head is haloed round 
With gold. just like a saint’s : 

Tho’ saints don’t dye their hair, she does, 
And powders, too, and paints. 


But yet, but yet I almost thought 
I'd like her for a wife, 
Until she ordered sauerkraut 
And ate it—with a knife ! 
—M. N. B., in Boston Globe. 
“You are working too hard, Mr. Lightout,” casually 
remarked the President of the bank to the cashier. 
“ Wouldn’t you like a vacation this summer?” “ To tell 
you the truth, sir,” replied that official, as his eye involun- 
tarily wandered to the northern frontier of a map of the 
United States that hung in front of him, “I have been 
thinking myself that a rest of a few weeks would do me 
good.” The president’s watchful eye noted the unwary 
glance of the cashier, and with the promptness of a man 
accustomed to emergencies he took the vacation himself, 
starting northward on the midnight train.—Chicago Tribune. 
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“How do you like housekeeping, my dear?” inquired 
Mrs. Matron of Mrs. Newlywed. “ Oh, it’s just lovely! 
Charley thinks it’s delightful! It’s such a pleasant change, 
he says, from boarding-house fare, and he just raves over 
my cooking. I love to plan and prepare our little meals. 
Do stay for tea. You really must. It won’t inconveni- 
ence me in the least. All I'll have to do will be to lay 
another plate. I have everything all ready, and will only 
have to speak to our girl and tell her there is to be one 
extra.” And when she spoke to the girl she said: “ Run 
around to the baker’s and get a dozen fresh rolls, a pound 
of assorted cake, and some lady fingers. And stop at the 
grocers and get some canned beef; and get some cold 
boiled tongue at the delicatessen store ; and a jar of rasp- 
berry preserves, and some tarts. I guess that'll be all we 
want but the tea—and you can make that.”—Tid-Bits. 


Another thirty days or less, 

Where now the billows splash their spray, 
A countless host will congregate 

To hear what those wild waves will say. 


Then all along the costly coasts 
Those who go there to make a stay 
Will hear the wild waves mutter low : 
‘* Five dollars each and every day.”—Hotel Mail. 

He put up a job on the hired girl whereby he hoped to 
sell her a patent process for making fire rugs she would 
never need. Then he rang the door bell, and when she 
answered it he put on his most insinuating smile, lifted his 
hat high off his head and remarked in his blandest voice: 
“ The lady of the house, I believe?” “Oh, yes!” she said 
with a mouth full of sarcasm, “if I’m sixty years old and 
got a squint in one eye and a figger like a scarecrow, I 
s’pose I’m her!’’ He saw his mistake when too late, but 
as he slowly backed down the gravel walk to the gate he 
said regretfully: “How was I to know that? I was 
told that she was young and beautiful, and when I saw 
you—” “Well, if you've got any patterns I like I'll buy 
an outfit,” she interrupted. “ Just step in, won't you 
please, and I'll look at them.”—-Merchant Traveller. 

“ A kiss, I’m told,” said pretty Susie Brown, 

“Is both a common and a proper noun.” 

** That's true,” her lover said, ‘* but you will find 
It isa noun not easily declined.”—Boston Courier. 

First Boy (to companion across the street), “ Say, Jim- 
my, come over on dis side an’ play.” Second Boy—“ Das- 
sent. De ole man sez if I go over dere again he'll lick 
me. You come over here.” F. B.—“I dassent neither. 
My ole man sez he’ll break my back if I don’t stay over on 
dis side.” S. B.—I wish I was as big as me brudder Dan, 
I'd lam de face offen my ole man.” F. B.—“I don’t. Me 
mudder gives my ole man all he can stand now. She trun 
him down cellar last night.’’ S. B.—“ My mudder is dead. 
Say, ye got a ball?” F. B.—“ You bet an’ it’s a lulu.” S. B. 
—*Let’s have a game of ketch.” F. B.—“ All right.” 
They do and the result is a broken window in each house, 
also a broken spirit in each boy when their respective dads 
return and hear the news.—Albany Journal. 

Reginald—Well, Charlie, what do you think of turning 
your hand to next? Charlie—Oh, I think I shall dip into 
literature. Reginald—If you do, it will be the coldest bath 
you ever took, [’ll warrant.—Detroit Free Press. 

Old Man (from the floor above)—Is that young man 
still in the parlor, Clara? Young Man (nervously)—Yes, 
sir ; but he is trying to get away.—Harper’s Bazar. 

Said a thief to a wit, ‘‘ There’s no knowing one’s friends 
Until they’ve been tried and found steady.” 
‘* Very true,” said the wit, ‘‘ but all yours, I presume, 


Have been tried—and found guilty—already.” 
—Unidentified. 
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Vacation’s coming fast, the time for play, 
And every dog will shortly have his day. 
—Boston Courier. 


He (a blood): “ Won’t you have some wine, Miss Keep- 


still?” She: “Oh, no, thank you, sir; it makes me 
giddy.” “Then for heaven's sake take some ; it'll do you 
good.” (Now they never speak.)—Texas Siftings. 


Bobby—I guess you must be a lady-killer, Mr. Sissy. 
Mr. Sissy (complacently)—Aw d’ye think so, Bawbby? 
Bobby—You must be. Clara said that after you left last 
night she nearly died laughing.—The Epoch. 

“ Mamma, what is the matter with my thumb? It hurts 
me every time I squeeze it.” “Don’t squeeze it, dear.” 
‘*But if I don’t squeeze it, how can I tell whether it 
hurts? You make me tired !”"—Free Press. 

St. Peter—Who are you, sir? Applicant—I’m an Amer- 
ican newspaper humorist. St. Peter (dubiously )}—Well, 
I dunno ; your case will have to be carefully considered. 
In the mean time you can lie down in the shade of that 
chestnut tree and wait.—Merchant Traveller. 

Southern Editor—Did you see that article the rival 
sheet over the way had to-day ?—Yes ; the editor attacked 
the course of your party savagely.—Shall we shoot him ? 
—No ; I can answer his arguments.—Omaha World. 

Fishes are weighed in their scales 

And an elephant packs his own trunk ; 
But rats never tell their own tales, 

And one seldom gets chink in a chunk. 
Dogs seldom wear their own pants, 

Which fact lays them open to scorn ; 
No nephew or niece fancies ants, 

And a cow never blows its own horn. 
A cat cannot parse its own claws, 

No porcupine nibs its own quill ; 
Though orphan bears still have their paws, 

A bird will not pay its own bill. 
Sick ducks never go to the quack ; 

A horse cannot plow its own mane ; 
A ship is not hurt by a tack, 

And a window never suffers from pane. 

—Philadelphia Item. 

Swell—I’m going to resign from my club. Friend—I 
thought you liked it so much. Swell—Used to be all 
right, but society is getting too mixed. Why, I met my 
pawnbroker there the other night. —Harper’s Magazine. 

“They are a disreputable couple,” quoth the handsome 
Mrs. Sniggins. “They are nothing of the kind,” indig- 
nantly responded her escort. “But they are. I’ve known 
them for years.” “Then no doubt you are right,” said he. 
She doesn’t quite know why he chuckied.—Sporting Times. 

That the square formed on the hypothenuse 

Of a right-angled triangle is, under ordinary circumstances, 
Equal to the sum of the squares formed on 

The other two sides, is not difficult to teach a woman : 

But when you try to convince her that 

She should not sit in the seats 

Reserved for smokers in an open car, you get left. 


[Notice to compositor : You may not discover at first blush that this is a poem, 
but it is. It is an epic tragedy. Begin each line with acapital. Do you smoke? 
—The Author, in N. ¥. World. 

Bride—“Isn’t that lovely! So you have the house all 
ready?” Husband—“ We can begin housekeeping at 
once. By the way, my angel, do you know how to cook ?” 
Bride—“ No, but mother does.”—Omaha World. 

Little Boy—“ Pa, what does phenomenal mean?” Father 
—*“TIt is a word used by the citizens of Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, and Nebraska when they refer to the growth of 
their towns. It doesn’t mean much.”—Rochester Express. 

“Which are you—a bull or a bear?” asked one Wall 
Street broker of another. “I’m neither,” was the reply. 


_ “I’m an ass—a blooming ass.” —Philadelphia News. 
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Clara (exhibiting photograph)—“ How do you like it? 
Hattie—“ It’s perfectly lovely.” “You think it a good 
likeness?” “Oh, no; it doesn’t look a particle like you, 
you know; but I wouldn't mind that, Clara; you are not 
likely to have such luck again if you sat a thousand times.” 
Don’t think of trying again.”—Boston Transcript. 

The picnic days, the picnic days, 
Are drawing near once more, 
To tempt us with their guileless ways 
As oft in days of yore, 
When youth made tastes for pleasures keen 


And Grass would paint duck trousers green. 
—Boston Budget. 


By indirection.—Miss Ada—“ How do you pronounce 
Mephistopheles, Mr. Smith?” Mr. Smith—“I never pro- 
nounce it. I mention his home address.”—Tid-Bits. 

Visitor (to convict)—“I can readily understand, my 
friend, that your prison life must be sad indeed.” Convict 
—“ Yes; I s’pose you've been there yourself.” —Life. 

Husband (reading the paper)—‘“ What asses some men 
will make of themselves!” Wife—‘‘ Now, John, dear, what 
have you done this time ?”"—Epoch. 

“ Dearest,” murmured a Peoria young man to his girl, 
“T shall be absent from the city for a few days. I leave 
you in the morning, but I shall carry your image in my 
heart.” “ Alas!” exclaimed the maiden, “ my worst fears 
are realized. I have been thinking about it all day.” 
“But, dearest, I did not make up my mind until this 
evening. Can it be possible that our minds, in a psycho- 
logical state, can exchange impressions in the absence of 
the body ? Canit b——” “No, it is nothing of that kind, 
George. But I knew you were going off.” “But how, 
dearest?” “Because I heard pa say you were loaded 
last night.” And then silence deep fell on the scene, 
while a curse from the bottom of the young man’s heart 
came up far enough to mingle with the aromatic and 
delicate bromide of his teeth.—Peoria Transcript. 

A countryman who was in waiting at the Third Street 
depot the other day took a stroll around the square, and 
when he returned he said to the policeman at the door: 
“Say, I met a feller up here who says he knew me twenty 
years ago, and that he had been waiting ten years to lick 
me.” “Well, keep away from him.” “But he is mis- 
taken ; I never knew him.” “ Let him go; what is that 
to you?” “Why, I don’t want a man to be mistaken. I 
don’t want a man aching to lick me when I’m not the 
right man to be licked, do I ?’””—Free Press. 


He lingered on the door step, 
And pressed her little hand, 
And with a tender fervor 
Her lovely face he scanned. 


A few soft words he murmured, 
And then he took to flight, 

But not before she bade him 
Return to-morrow night. 


She watched him as he vanished, 
And gave a sigh forlorn ; 
Then thought with joy ecstatic, 
‘* T’m glad the fool is gone.”—Mercury. 


“ Darling,” said he tenderly, “I have made up my mind 
to ask you ” “Yes,” she whispered breathlessly. “To 
ask you to become my wife. I know, dearest, that it is 
presumptuous, for me to do so. You are so much supe- 
riortome. Iam, I feel, unworthy of you, but——” “Say 
no more, John. I am yours. You may be unworthy of 
me, but——” “But what, dearest?” “Half a loaf is 
better than no bread.” —Boston Courier. 
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After agonizing for eight months on the ragged edge 
young Perkins mustered up courage enough to declare his 
passion for the beautiful Miss Wiswall, and was sweetly 
and graciously accepted. ‘“ My own darling!” he cried, 
joyfully folding her to his heaving breast. “ How very, 
very happy you make me! And you do love me?” 
“Ye-e-s, Harry, I—listen!"” “What is it, my angel?” 
“Nothing. Iwas mistaken. Go on, dear.” “ My pre- 
cious one! If you only knew " “Listen, dear.” 
“What is it? No one is coming. Let us be happy— 
happy in—” “Hush—listen! No; I am not mistaken 
this time. The newsboy is coming with the evening paper, 
and I am so anxious to know if the Detroit or Boston club 
won to-day. Won't you run and get the paper, darling ?” 
He went, and never, never came back.—Tid-Bits. 

Guest—“ I want a room.” Clerk—‘“ You can’t get one, 
sir. All full.” Guest—“Can I get a bed, then?” 
Clerk—“ Haven’t got one in the house, sir.” Guest— 
“ Got one out of the house?” Clerk—* Oh, yes.” Guest 
— Well, I'll take that. Where is it?” Clerk—‘ Out in 
the back yard, sir. It’s the strawberry bed. Don’t roll 
over on the berries. Good-night, sir.” —Washington Critic. 

Young Lady—‘“I heard somebody kiss you in the dark 
last night.” Maid—“ You got kissed too.” “Yes, but 
that’s the young man to whom I am engaged to be mar- 
ried. There is no harm in that.” “I’m glad to hear it. 
He was the young man you heard kissing me in the hall 
last night.” Young lady faints—Texas Siftings. 





Our cook now is with us no more ; 
She dwells on that beautiful shore 
Where fevered souls lave 
In the cool, shining wave 
Till timeless eternity’s o'er. 


It was all on account of the fire 

That she booked with the heavenly choir. 
The kindling was green, 
So she used kerosene 

Its spirit the more to inspire. 


She’d often before made it win, 
And successful e’en now might have been, 
But she happened to scratch 
A red-headed match, 
Se the pale horse of death galloped in. 
—Chicago Times. 

Spirit of Charles Dickens—So you are the late Matthew 
Arnold, are you? Newly Arrived Spirit—Yes. Spirit of 
Charles Dickens—Well, I want to condole with you on 
that Ameriean criticism business. I’ve passed through 
the same experience myself.—Pittsburgh Chronicle. 

St. Peter—Do you want to get in? Applicant—If you 
please. St. P.—Do you think you are fit togo in? A. 
(hesitatingly)—Well, I’m not much of a singer—— St. 
P.—Oh, that doesn’t matter ; we have a paid choir here to 
do the singing. Go right in.—Boston Courier. 

As they strolled through the Ramble in Central Park 
the future looked very bright and pleasant to them. 
“That is a dogwood tree, my love,” he said, touching it 
lightly with his stick. “How do you know it is a dog- 
wood tree, George, dear?” “I can tell by its bark, my 
darling,” and then a policeman ordered them off the 
grass, and they were very, very happy.—Life. 

They were at the first gate in the moonlight and he had 
asked her to be his wife. With outstretched arms and a 
throbbing heart he awaited her answer. “ George,” she 
said, in a nervous whisper, “ you must give me time— 
you must give me time.” “How long?” he hoarsely 
asked, “a day, a week, a month, a year?” “ No—no, 
George,” and she quickly scanned the sky, “ only until the 
moon gets behind a cloud.” —The Epoch. 
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ENGLISH SOCIABILITY—EQUALITY, FRATERNITY * 





Scene—Interior of Third Class Smoking Compartment. 
First Passenger, apparently a small Suburban Trades- 
man, of a full and comfortable habit, seated by win- 
dow. Enters a burly Stranger, in a state of muzzy 
affability, with an under-suggestion of quarrelsomeness. 

The Stranger (mysteriously)—Yer saw that gentleman I 
was a’ torkin’ to as I gotin? Did yer know ‘oo he was? 

First Passenger (without hauteur, but with the air of a 
person who sets a certain value on his conversation)— 
Well, he didn’t look like the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The S.—He’s a better man than ‘im! That was 
Brasher, the middling weight! he giv me the orfice 
straight about Killivan and Smifton, he did ! 

First P. (interested, as a lover of the Noble Art of 
Self Defense).—Ah ! did he, though ? 

The S.—He did; I went up to him, and I sez, “ Ex- 
cuse me,” I sez, like that, I sez, “but you are an Ameri- 
can, or a German?” 

First P. (with superiority).—He wouldn’t like that— 
being taken for a German. 

The S. (solemnly).—Those were my very words! And 
he sez, “ No, I’m a yank,” and then I knoo ’oo e was, d’ye 
see? and so (hazily) one word brought up another, and 
we got a’ torkin’. If I was to tell you I'd seen Killivan, I 
should be telling yer a lie. 

First P.—Well, I won't ask you to do that. 

The S. (firmly).—Nor I wouldn’t. But you've on’y to 
look at Smifton to see ‘e’s never ’’ad a smack on the ’ed. 
Now, there’s Sulton—'e’s a good man, ’e is—’e is a good 
man. Look ‘ow that fellow knocks ‘isself about! But 
if I was to pass my opinion, it ‘ud be this—Killivan’s 
in it for science, he ain’t in it to take anything; you may 
take that from me ! 

First P. (objecting to be treated as an ingenu).—It’s not 
the first time I’ve heard of it, by a long way. 

The S.—Ah! and it’s the truth, the Bible truth (put- 
ting his hand on First P’s knee). Now, you b’leeve what 
I’m a’goin’ to tell yer?” 

First P. (his dignity a little ruffled).—I will, if it’s any- 
thing in reason. 

The S.—It’s this: My opinion of Killivan and Sul- 
ton’s this—Sulton brought Killivan out. I’m on’y tellin’ 
yer from ‘earsay like ; but I know this myself—one lived 
in Oxton and the other down Bermondsey way. ‘E's got 
a nice little butcher's business there at this present moment, 
and ‘e’s a mug if he turns it up. 

First P. (axiomatically).—Every man’s a mug who turns 
a good business up. 

The S.—Yer right! And (moralizing) it ain't all 
oney with that sort o’ people neither, I can tell yer! I 
dessay now, when all’s put to the test, you're not a moneyed 
man—no more than I am myself. 

First P. (not flattered).—Well, that’s as may be. 

The S.—But I b’leeve yer to be a man o’ the world, 
although I don’t know yer. 

First P. (modestly).—I used to be in it at one time. 

The. S. (confidentially).—I’m in it now. I don’t get 
my livin’ by it, though, mind yer, I’m a mechanic, I am— 
to a certain extent. I’ve been in America. There’s a 
country now—they don’t overtax like they do ’ere ! 

First P. (sympathetically)—There you ’ave touched a 
point—we’re taxed past all common sense. Why, this 
very tobacco I’m smoking now is charged— 


* From London Punch, 





The S.—Talkin’ of terbaccer, I don’t mind ’aving a 
pipe along with yer myself. 

First P. (handing his pouch with a happy mixture of 
cordiality and condescension).—There you are then. 

The S. (afflicted by sudden compunction as he fills his 
pipe).—I ‘ope I’m not takin’ a libbaty in askin’ yer ? 

First P.—Liberty ? rubbish! I’m not one to make dis- 
tinctions where I go. I’d as soon talk to one man as I 
would another—you’re setting your coat alight. 

The S.—I set fire to myself once, and I never live in 
‘opes of doin’ so agen! It’s a funny thing with me, I can 
smoke a cigar just as well as I could a short pipe. I’m no 
lover of a cigar, if you whderstand me; but I can go into 
company where they are, d’ye see? 

First P. (shortly).—I see. 

The S. (with fresh misgivings).—You’ll excuse me if I’ve 
taken a libbaty with yer? 

First P. (with a stately air).—-We settled all that. 

The S. (after a scrutiny).—I tell yer what my idear of 
you is—that you're a Toff ! 

First P. (disclaiming this distinction a little uneasily). 
—No, no—there’s nothing of the toff about me ! 

The S. (defiantly).—Well, you’re a gentleman anyway. 

First P. (aphoristic, but uncomfortable).—We can all of 
us be that, as long as we behave ourselves. 

The S. (much pleased by this sentiment).—Right agen ! 
give us yer ‘and—if it’s not takin’ a libbaty. I’m one of 
them as can’t bear to take a libbaty with no matter ‘oo. 
Yer know it’s a real pleasure to me to be settin’ ‘ere tor- 
kin’ comfortably to you, without no thought of ither of us 
fallin’ out. There’s people as wouldn't feel ’appy, without 
they was ’aving a row. Now you and me ain’t like that! 

First P. (shifting about).—Quite so—quite so, of course. 

The S.—Not but what if it was to come to a row be- 
tween us, I could take my part ! 

First P. (wishing there was somebody else in the com- 
partment).—I—I hope we'll keep off that. 

The S.- (devoutly).—So do I! I’ope we'll keep off ’o 
that. But yer never know what may bring it on—and 
there it is, d’ye see! You and me might fall out without 
intending it. I’ve bin a bit of a boxer in my day. Do 
you doubt my word ?—if so, say it to my face ! 

First P.—I've no wish to offend you, I’m sure. 

The S.—I never take a lie straight from any man, and 
there you ‘ave me in a word! If you're bent on a row, 
you'll find me a glutton, that’s all I can tell you. 

First P. (giving himself up for lost).—But I’m not bent 
on a row—qu—dquite otherwise ! 

The S.—You should ha’ said so afore, because, when 
my back’s once put up, I'm—’ello! we're stopping. I get 
out ‘ere, don’t I? 

First P. (eagerly).—-Yes—make haste; they don’t stay 
long anywhere on this line! 

The S. (completely mollified).—Then I'll say good-by 
to yer. (Tenderly.) P’raps we meet agen, some day. 

First P.—We—we'll hope so—good day to you; wish 
you luck ! 

The S. (solemnly).—Lord love yer! (Pausing at the 
door.) I ’ope you don’t think me the man to fall out 
with nobody. I never fall out— 

(Falls out into the arms of a porter, whom he pummels 
as the train moves on, and the First Passenger settles into 
a corner with a sigh of relief.) 
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THE HONORARIUM—OLD TIME LITERARY WAGES * 





Little is known of the remuneration of authors until the 
days of Dr. Samuel Johnson. Before this time literary 
men, as a rule, depended on the generosity of patrons for 
their means of support, and as an acknowledgment of 
their obligations, dedicated their works to them. The 
dedications were frequently made in most fulsome terms. 
The position of the writer was certainly a very mean one ; 
when he had exhausted his possibilities of patronage he 
starved. It was Johnson—the giant in the world of let- 
ters—who broke through the objectionable custom, and 
taught the author to look to the reading public for support. 
Oldys, in one of his manuscripts, says that Hamlet was 
sold for £5. It appears from @ publication of Robert 
Greene, in 1592, the price of a drama was about £6 13s. 
4d. Small must have been the literary pay of Spenser, 
Butler 2nd Otway, for they feared to die for want of the 
simple necessaries of life. Milton sold Paradise Lost 
for £5 down, to be followed by £15 if a second and third 
large editions were required. The first edition consisted 
of 1,500 copies, and in two years 1,300 were sold. Gray 
received only £40 for the whole of his poems. He 
presented the copyright of his famous Elegy Written in 
a Country Churchyard to Dodsley, feeling that it was be- 
neath the dignity of a gentleman.to make money with his 
pen. The lucky publisher agreed with him, and cleared 
41,000 by the publication. Pope’s translation of Homer 
yielded about £8,000. He was assisted in the work by 
William Broome, a scholar, who was the author of a vol- 
ume of vérse. Henley thus refers to the circumstance : 

Pope came off clean with Homer ; but they say, 
Broome went before, and kindly swept the way. 

Gay made £1,000 by his Poems. He was paid 
£400 for the Beggar’s Opera, and for the second 
part, Polly, £1,000. Rich, the theatrical manager, prof- 
ited to a greater extent from the Beggar’s Opera than Gay. 
The jest was that it made Gay rich and Rich gay. 





Dr. Johnson sold the copyright of Goldsmith’s Vicar of 
Wakefield for 460, and he thought that amount fairly 
represented the value of the work. The book publisher 
found in the book a gold mine. Goldsmith was paid £21 
for The Traveler. To cover the cost of his mother’s 
funeral, Johnson wrote Rasselas, and disposed of it for 
100. He sold his Lives of the Poets for 200 guineas. 
The sum of £700 was paid to Fielding for Tom Jones, 
and for Amelia £1,000. Very large amounts have been 
given for biographical works. Hayley received for his 
Life of Cowper £11,000, and Southey £1,000 for his life 
of the same poet. The life of William Wilberforce was 
sold for £4,000, Bishop Heber’s Journals for £5,000, 
General Gordon’s Diary, for £5,250, and the Life of 
Hannah More, for £ 2,000. 





The income of Scott was, perhaps, the largest ever made 
by authorship, yet he said that the pursuit of literature was 
a good walking-stick, but a bad crutch. His reputation 
was first made as a poet, and the following are particu- 
lars of his poetical profits: The Lay of the Last Min- 
strel, published in 1805, £796 6s.; Ballads and Lyrical 
Pieces, published in 1803, £100; Marmion, published 
1808—for this Messrs. Constable offered 1,000 guineas soon 
after the poem was begun. It proved a very profitable 
speculation to its publishers. During the first month 
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after its appearance 2,000 copies were sold, the price 
being 31s. 6d. the quarto volume. Next came the Lady 
of the Lake (1810), £2,100. ‘This found greater favor 
with the public than its predecessors, and with’ it Scott's 
poetical fame reached its zenith. A new poet appeared 
on the scene: it was Byron, and he completely eclipsed 
Scott. Scott tried, with two more poems, to win back his 
lost place as the popular poet of the period, and produced 
Rokeby and the Bridal of Triermain; the latter was issued 
anonymously, but both were failures. When Scott saw that 
his poetry did not attract many readers, he turned his 
thoughts and energy into another channel; and commenced 
his immortal novels. He had by him an unfinished 
story, the work of former years, and he completed it, 
giving it to the world under the title of Waverly. Consta- 
ble offered £700 for the copyright—an amount deemed 
very large in those days for a novel to be published with- 
out the name of the author. Seven hundred sovereigns 
did not, however, satisfy Scott. He simply said: It is 
too much if the work should prove a failure, and too lit- 
tle if it should be a success. It was a brilliant book, and 
entranced the reading world. Scott had now found his 
real vocation. He received for eleven novels of three 
volumes each, and nine volumes of Tales of My Land- 
lord, the sum of £110,000. For one novel he was paid 
410,000. Between November, 1825, and June, 1827, he 
earned £26,000, an amount representing £52 6s. 3d. per 
working day. From first to last Sir Walter Scott made by 
his literary labors about £ 300,000. 





Without seeing a line of Thomas Moore’s Lalla Rookh, 
the Messrs. Longmans undertook to pay £ 3,000 for it. This 
poem, of some 6,000 lines, was written in a lonely cottage in 
Derbyshire. Moore never tired of telling his friends that 
the stormy winter weather in the country helped him to 
imagine, by contrast, the bright and everlasting summers 
and glowing scenery of the East. The work was a great 
success. The first edition was sold in almost fourteen 
days, and within six months six editions had been called 
for. Thomas Campbell received, at the age of 21 years, 
£600 for his Pleasures of Hope, a small amount fora 
fine poem, yet it gave him a name. Very large sums have 
been paid for historical works. Hume received £700 per 
volume ; and Smollett, for a catchpenny rival work, cleared 
£2,000. The money made by Henry is set down at £3,300. 
The booksellers say Leslie Stephen made £6,000 out of 
Robertson’s History of Scotland. He was paid for his 
Charles V. the handsome sum of £4,500. The author’s 
profits for the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
by Gibbon, are put down at £10,000, 





The foregoing are respectable figures, but they appear 
small when compared with the amounts paid to Lord 
Macaulay. On one occasion he had handed to him a check 
for £20,000, on account of three-fourths of the net profits 
of his History of England. According to a careful esti- 
mate, Charles Dickens received £10,000 a year from his 
works for five years, and died worth nearly £100,000. 
He made every penny from his writing and readings. 
Thackeray did not make large sums with his books, when 
we consider his undoubted genius and the high place he 
holds among the greatest authors. It is said that he never 
made more than £5,000 out of any of his novels. He 
received large sums for his Jectures. 
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